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AN IDEAL ALLIANCE 


It was the evening before our ship—one of the German leviathans 
of the Atlantic—was to arrive at Plymouth, and those who had 
sat at table together during the voyage felt a touch of sentiment. 
Healths were drunk, hopes for future meetings exchanged ; but 
the toast which was greeted most enthusiastically of all was 
“Germany, England, and America ’* shoulder to shoulder.’ I was 
the only Englishman of the party, and it set me thinking of many 
conversations I had had with Americans and Germans during 
recent years of travel. Whenever we had touched upon inter- 
national politics our conclusion had been, almost invariably— 
‘What a fine thing it would be for the world, could England, 
Germany, and America work hand in hand for its improvement! ’ 

For these three great nations are substantially at one in their 
ideals, and have together forged the habits and institutions which 
are the distinctive features of modern civilisation. They, in com- 
pany with the Scandinavian peoples, have struggled for the inde- 
pendence of the individual, for the notion that a man has rights 
of his own, and may stand apart from—may even withstand—his 


1 Used here and elsewhere for ‘ the United States of North America.’ 
Vor. LXXV—No. 448 1185 4G 
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family, his class, his Church, or his Government. This is the 
idea which we apostrophise as ‘ Liberty,’ the idea which gives real 
vitality to democratic institutions. Where it receives merely lip- 
service, true democracy does not exist, and a republic is only a 
peculiar form of tyranny. Where it is heartfelt, a nation grows 
by the initiative of its most energetic and intelligent citizens, 
although its government may be under the headship of a king 
or an emperor. This idea was the moving spirit of the Reforma- 
tion ; and we should never forget that, at this crisis in modern 
history, Germany and England together ‘fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.’ 

To this doctrine of the worth of the individual is allied the 
cult of cleanliness, neatness and comfort which is now served 
with almost religious devotion. Of this, England, Germany, and 
America are jointly highpriests. Other nations may lay out 
plazas, gardens and promenades, may establish their cities with 
handsome buildings, with fountains and statues. But these stand 
for the dignity of the nation or city as a whole. If there is solici- 
tude for the individual life, we must search for it in the poorer 
quarters of the towns, in the homes of the workpeople. We 
must not exaggerate our self-complacency. Time was when our 
factory population was left to itself in neglected distress. But 
now, with Germany and America, we are the leaders in a cam- 
paign of liberation, in a struggle to free poverty from the stigma 
of degradation. In Germany, as is often remarked, poverty has 
ceased to be apparent. Squalor has been dissociated from hard- 
ship. In the typical cities of America slum-areas are not to be 
found : in several States the well-to-do actually deny themselves 
the pleasures of drink in order that the poor may be spared a 
degrading temptation. In England we have been weighted with 
abuses that sprang up during the early days of our manufacturing 
development, when we did not foresee the dangers that attended 
the enterprises which we pioneered. But now there is not a town 
which does not display the anxious desire of the community to 
humanise and brighten the lives of the poor. 

Together, the three nations are carrying the gospel of sanita- 
tion throughout the world. Not only have they set a standard 
to be imitated by their neighbours: undaunted by difficulties of 
climate, by the apathy of indigenous populations, they are impos- 
ing healthful conditions upon their oversea dependencies. Towns 
in the German tropical colonies are models of sanitary administra- 
tion. The Americans have almost changed the climate of Manilla 
and Panama: if you are struck with improvements in Havana 
you will be given the name of an American general who held 
authority during one of the short periods of American occupation. 
We can point with just pride to achievements in the islands of 
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the Caribbean, in Cairo, Singapore, and Hongkong ; and in India 
we have not been deterred by the apparent hopelessness of the 
situation—a vast population that is too poor to bear the burden 
of sanitary reform. We are not, of course, attempting to imply 
that France, Spain, and Italy have not also transformed the cities 
which they have conquered. But their bent has lain in another 
direction, in promoting rather the amenities and gaieties of com- 
munal life than the self-respecting comfort of the individual 
citizen. 

Nor have we been content merely to smooth the surface of 
poverty : we have endeavoured to strike at its roots. Old age 
pensions, the Insurance Act, may be open to criticism in details, 
but they represent an earnest desire to widen the narrow pro- 
spects of the poor. Towards them Germany led the way, and 
there are those who think that we might with advantage have 
followed more closely German footsteps. The wish to improve 
the conditions of the individual has given a practical turn to 
politics. Party feeling—the undiscriminating spirit of emulation 
—sways voters in England, Germany, and America. But there 
is at least a show of practical aspirations. The platform of each 
party displays a list of legislative undertakings, and is not merely 
a stage upon which politicians may advertise their personal attrac- 
tions. There is indeed little in common between the political 
motives of London, Berlin, and Washington and the unabashed 
personal jealousies which distract the governments of Latin re- 
publics—or the ‘sexual politics’ of Paris. 

And there is another feature of transcendent practical import- 
ance which is shared by Englishmen,’ Germans, and Americans— 
the possession of more self-restraint than is enjoyed by peoples 
that are endowed more abundantly with aesthetic feelings. Their 
self-control does not altogether evaporate during the hot fever of 
war, and in their treatment of the conquered they have set to 
the world many examples of moderation. Under its influence the 
mystical transports of religious feeling veil themselves in the garb 
of practical morality. This self-repressive impulse—the root of 
Puritanism—makes for a certain standard of political honesty. 
We may detect the play of self-interest in the Houses of Repre- 
sentatives at Ottawa and Washington : we may cry out in pained 
surprise over our own ‘affaire Marconi.’ But how trifling do 
these irregularities appear by the side of the gigantic misappro- 
priation of Church funds by the politicians of Paris, described 
so forcibly by Dr. Chatterton-Hill last February in this Review *! 


2 With these nations the peoples of Scandinavia should be associated through- 
out this comparison. 

“The Decline of the French Republic,” by Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill, 
Nineteenth Century and After, February 1914. 
4a2 
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And to these feelings of self-restraint woman owes the growing 
consideration that she receives : they have grafted upon love the 
flower of romanticism—a more respectful offering than the naive 
ardours of the South. Regarded in this spirit, and dignified by 
the recognition of their claims as individuals, women have 
obtained such liberty of action that they may even presume to 
demand active participation in political affairs. 

We may then take it that between England, Germany and 
America there is a general similarity of ideas; in other words, 
that their peoples, taken as a whole, think alike. Can there be 
a more enduring basis of friendship? Strange alliances may be 
brought about by passing emergencies: but conditions change 
and their foundations slip away. Friendship which expresses 
similarity of disposition is, on the other hand, founded upon a 
rock, and may withstand the disturbing effects of antagonising 
circumstances. 

But, it will be said, these are vain generalities. Hard facts 
are opposed to them. During recent years Germany has elbowed 
herself into the réle of our proverbial enemy. How are we to 
draw closer to America when we have had reason to shrink from 
irritating pin-pricks? 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to maintain that our 
antagonism with Germany has resulted from short-sightedness 
voure and simple. We resented very keenly the mud that was 
-hrown at us during the South African War; but the journals of 
Paris were in this matter not less objectionable than those of 
Berlin. From one point of view—taken, we must remember, 
by some politicians of our own—our conflict with the Boers 
appeared to be an attempt upon the life of an interesting 
nationality on behalf of financiers, many of whom, had 
they retained their ancestral homes, would be living on the slopes 
round Jerusalem or in the uplands of Galilee. These apprehen- 
sions were, however, dispelled by our subsequent policy. We 
travailed for the Empire, but produced a new nation. Common 
opinion now attributes our friction with Germany to the latter’s 
desire for colonial expansion—for a wider ‘place in the sun.’ 
But do we quite appreciate things as they are? Germany no 
longer sends out emigrants ; she attracts them. The extraordinary 
expansion of her industrial energies provides employment at home 
for all of her citizens. She desires foreign trade and the oppor- 
tunities for money-making that are afforded by productive soils 
and obedient populations. She is not, however, without tropical 
possessions of her own; and British possessions, with their un- 
discriminating tariffs, have for many years past offered openings 
for trade of which Germans have taken full advantage. Why, 
then, has she threatened us with an aggressive policy of naval 
expansion? We may perceive that it is of vital importance to 
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her economic life that she should develop her mercantile marine, 
and share substantially in the profits that are to be made in the 
world’s carrying trade. Merchant ships must be protected : 
Dreadnoughts ensure the profits of tramp-steamers and liners. It 
can, however, hardly be maintained that Germany’s naval activity 
has been limited by her purely defensive requirements. There 
have been other considerations to urge her forward. And per- 
sonal influences have contributed to their weight. All men but 
the most eccentric follow leaders—and follow them whether they 
be right or wrong. The German Emperor is a forceful personality 
and is remarkably fond of the sea. So, if we turn our eyes 
homewards, we find it generally admitted that the Entente cordiale 
owed something of its origin to King Edward’s appreciation of 
the vivacious talents of Parisian society. Beyond question it is 
the Entente cordiale that is at present the active and continuing 
cause of Germany’s antagonism. We have become, all but in 
name, her enemy’s ally. It is not long since we were actually 
preparing to fight her on behalf of some French interests in 
Morocco. 

Politicians are certainly not inspired by a prophetic spirit. 
Our own statesmen, as Lord Salisbury once confessed, have 
shown a positive talent for backing losers. Of recent years 
German state-craft has been curiously lacking in foresight. For, 
in the position of Germany, animosity with England is really 
fatal. On one side she is threatened by the Spirit of Revenge, 
armed and watchful; on the other by the vague overshadowings 
of Slav ambition. And these are antagonisms, not of circum- 
stance but of disposition, not transient but enduring. There 
are, of course, elements in both Gallic and Slavonic genius which 
have contributed some of its chiefest adornments to modern 
culture. But it would be an evil day for the practical ideals to 
which we are inclined should France and Russia attain a position 
which enabled them to dominate the course of European develop- 
ment. The vast population of Russia is an ominous fact when 
we recollect that with Russians, alone of all the peoples of Europe, 
sentiments of religion and loyalty are still so strong as to be living 
forces for war. Could the Archbishop of Canterbury, by what- 
ever fervency of appeal, set this country on fire with a warlike 
crusade? The Metropolitan of Russia may still claim such an 
influence. What other nation of Europe is swayed by the un- 
reasoning loyalty which will move Russians to sacrifice their lives 
in holocausts for their ‘ Little Father’? There are signs that 
Germany is now awakening to the true dangers of her position, 
and is perceiving that there was megalomania in her attitude of 
defiance to England, and that she has been alienating a friendship 
which she may sorely need. 

Let us now turn to American pin-pricks. We were naturally 
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annoyed by a refusal to abide by the treaties which barred any 
discrimination in the levy of tolls on the Panama Canal. Judged 
by the letter, America was certainly wrong. Across the Atlantic 
there is little understanding of the pride with which an English- 
man, in sport or in business, subjects himself, at whatever cost, 
to the literal consequences of his engagements ; and, in this case, 
if we go behind the letter of the treaties, there is something to 
be said for the American point of view. For the treaties were 
passed with reference, not to the Panama Canal, but to a canal 
which was then projected across Nicaraguan territory. Had the 
Panama route been in question, we should indeed have had no 
claim to be consulted in the matter of tolls, for our position was 
based upon certain rights which we possessed over the approaches 
to Nicaragua. But the agreements referred to the ‘trans- 
isthmian ’ canal, and, verbally, covered the Panama undertaking. 
Technically, then, a breach of its provisions certainly involved 
a breach of faith. However, as was anticipated last July * in this 
Review, a growing opinion has insisted upon punctilious scruples, 
and President Wilson’s recent message to Congress has set a noble 
example of inconsistency in the cause of honour. We appreciated 
this very cordially, and our appreciation has certainly touched 
American hearts. Whatever be the Senate’s decision, the inci- 
dent should have the propitiatory effect of a sacrifice, and should 
be of historical influence in cementing the friendship of the two 
nations. And, here, a hope may be expressed that our Govern- 
ment will reconsider its decision to take no official part in the San 
Francisco Exhibition. It may well be that, from a commercial 
point of view, money spent in the display of British goods will 
be money wasted. But with nations, as with individuals, con- 
cessions that appeal to sentiment may be closer bonds of union 
than hopes of mutual profit. 

British investors have lost very heavily in Mexico, and may 
believe that, had the United States recognised General Huerta 
as de facto ruler, limits would have been set to the civil strife 
which is now desolating that country. It may appear that Presi- 
dent Wilson is vainly dissecting and comparing the characters 
of two bloodthirsty adventurers—is, as it were, drawing meticu- 
lous distinctions between Marius and Sulla in point of humanity. 
It may seem fatuous to insist that a people which possesses no 
glimmer of the democratic spirit should observe the forms of demo- 
cracy in choosing its dictator : one might, indeed, conclude that, 
in the judgment of Mexicans, cruelty and ferocity are qualities 
to be admired ina ruler. Practical considerations, such as these, 
have influenced our policy in China: we have supported Yuan 
Shi-kai with our sympathy against the visionary patriotism of 

“ ©A Visit to the Panama Canal,’ Nineteenth Century and After, July 1914. 
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Americanised Chinamen, and have at least secured some hopes of 
a stable government. But we may understand the desire of a 
democratic people to spread democracy amongst their neighbours, 
and to endeavour to establish in the Latin States of America some 
more continuous basis of government than the tyrannies of 
Caesarism. Nor need we hurriedly conclude that American policy 
is solely determined by these sentimental aspirations. There may 
be facts in the background of which we are unaware. We may 
indulge in a conjecture. How, if General Huerta has offered con- 
cessions to Japan which would conflict with American interests? 
Of late years there have been rumours—published, contradicted, 
and republished—of the desire of Japan to secure some sort of foot- 
hold in Magdalena Bay, on the Pacific coast of Mexican Cali- 
fornia. Central America certainly offers to her tempting oppor- 
tunities. She is crowded to bursting-point with an industrious and 
intelligent people for whom her rice crop, however parsimoniously 
economised, provides insufficient food. Oversea colonisation is a 
remedy of pressing importance. She is warned, directly or in- 
directly, off the cultivable lands of the Canadian and American 
Pacific coast. But, by the sheer number of her emigrants, she 
has established herself, as in a half-way house, within the Ameri- 
can territory of Honolulu. Her prospecting agents are abroad. 
What wonders could her cultivators not work on the fertile slopes 
of Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, which now lie desolate 
under governments that plunder and destroy! To the Ameri- 
cans, however, the prospect of a Japanese invasion, on whatever 
peaceful pretext, would be quite intolerable. A Japanese base on 
the Pacific would be a formidable counterpoise to the Panama 
Canal. It is worth noting that the Japanese residents in Mexico 
welcomed General Huerta’s defiance of the United States by an 
enthusiastic demonstration which met with a cordial acknowledg- 
ment from the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and incidents have been 
published in the New York press which may be taken to indicate 
that General Huerta expected the sympathy of Japan, and even 
looked to that country for refuge should his case become desperate. 
They are far from being conclusive in this sense : they may, in- 
deed, have been incorrectly reported : we are, as already admitted, 
prospecting in the field of pure conjecture. But in judging the 
policy of President Wilson we should take note of possibilities 
as well as of the arguments that are officially given to the world. 
As a matter of fact, criticisms apart, our bearing towards America 
over Mexican affairs has been very conciliatory, and has shown 
a sympathetic appreciation of American susceptibilities. 
May we not, then, conclude that the German people have 
the weightiest reasons to preserve a close understanding with our- 
selves, and that any incidents which might disturb our relations 
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with America may be avoided or smoothed over by the exercise 
of some mutual forbearance? Were it once recognised that, in 
the nature of things, the three nations should work together, many 
chances of friction would be completely obviated. But, it may 
be objected, we cannot possibly eliminate all causes of disagree- 
ment : there will always be a risk of outbursts of jealousy, aroused 
by financial and commercial rivalries. 

It is vain to ignore that financial interests, if they sometimes 
consolidate, at other times disintegrate human society. Mr. 
Norman Angell can perceive in the obligations and apprehensions 
of interlaced finance influences. that are making for the reign of 
peace. It is true that financial interests are timid. But they are 
also aggressive ; and in the light of recent history it would not 
be difficult to maintain that they may frequently act as decoys 
into war. The commotions which threaten the peace of Europe 
are not seldom caused by the underground activities of rival capi- 
talists, trusts or syndicates, struggling to obtain lucrative con- 
cessions, it may be, in China, Mesopotamia, Morocco, or Ecuador. 
Jealous rivalries between the different factories of a town do not 
provoke the directors and shareholders to manslaughter. Per- 
sonal risks are involved. But foreign concession-hunters are in 
a less hazardous position: themselves in the background, they 
may defeat their competitors by the influence of their Government 
if they are able to induce politicians or newspapers to take up 
their cause, and stir up feelings of international jealousy. In 
this they may be greatly assisted by the capitalist sympathies of 
the Press. So financiers, envious of each other’s profits, may 
irritate nations into war. Foreign concessions may, of course, be 
something more than opportunities for the enrichment of indi- 
viduals: they may provide employment for the workers of the 
countries whose nationals receive them: the construction of a 
foreign railway by a British company maintains the earnings of 
British mechanics. Accordingly, in the struggle for concessions, 
national as well as individual interests may be involved. But if 
public feeling was directed by a conviction that England, Ger- 
many, and America must stand together, it should be possible for 

‘ their Governments, undisturbed by clamour, to apportion in amity 
the opportunities that occur for earning profits and wages in 
foreign territories. 

Concession-hunting, it may be urged, is not the only source 
of international friction. The ordinary competition of trade 
arouses irritating rivalries ; and there are not a few who are ner- 
vously apprehensive that British commerce is losing ground before 
American and German pushfulness that is not always checked 
by fine scruples of honesty. But a careful consideration of 
facts’ as they are indicates that British trade is holding its own 
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in the commercial arena remarkably well. In trading with foreign 
nations we possess assets of which we are ourselves scarcely aware, 
a reputation for careful straightforwardness and for considerate 
manners. British goods are delivered according to sample, and 
a travelling Englishman who discourses with traders may feel 
a glow of pride that will last him from China to Peru. In temper, 
an Englishman may be violent upon occasion; but, having re- 
covered his serenify, he generally treats one of however humble 
a nationality as a man and a brother. His manners are not 
influenced by his logical convictions of racial differences. Even 
in the German port of T's’ingtao Chinese merchants have been 
known to hold over the despatch of their goods until they could 
consign them to the genial hands of an English captain. We 
need not fear the loss of our commercial influence so long as fair 
dealing and good manners are recognised traits of our national 
character. But this is a self-complacent digression from the 
point. Our contention is that it is really preposterous that com- 
mercial rivalries, which would hardly disturb the social atmo- 
sphere of a town, should be permitted to antagonise three nations 
which are united, as brothers, by ideas and aspirations. 

Our hopes of promoting and cementing a lasting amity be- 
tween Germany, America, and ourselves must rest upon states- 
men, politicians, and publicists who are convinced of its benefits 
and are not afraid of expressing their views, who will not hesitate 
to proclaim and denounce intrigues that may threaten to create 
misunderstandings. But they will be successful only if they can 
appeal to a widely held popular conviction that the maintenance 
of friendship should be a rule of conduct. To spread such a 
conviction in the three countries should be the object of all those 
who are interested in the peace of the world and in the advance- 
ment of civilisation upon lines that are in conformity with modern 
practical ideals. 

BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tue Mexican situation confronts, or must soon confront, the 
United States with a military problem of a more formidable 
character than any it has been called upon to face since the Civil 
War. One cannot foresee precisely how or when intervention on 
a big scale will take place. One can only be sure that in spite 
of all attempts at mediation, of President Wilson’s sincere but 
awkward efforts to save the Mexicans from themselves, and of a 
general distaste among the American people for the undertaking 
that lies ahead of them, intervention in the long run will prove 
the sole alternative to an indefinite state of anarchy. And though 
the actual amount of fighting to be done may not be very serious, 
still to invade, occupy, and hold down a country of fifteen million 
people and some seven hundred and fifty thousand square miles is 
not a small enterprise for any Army. Even if things take the 
happiest possible turn—and they have a knack of being kindly 
when Americans go to war—even if diplomacy does not run ahead 
of military preparations, even if the invasion of Mexico can be 
successfully represented as a war of liberation rather than of 
aggression, and the Mexicans can be kept divided among them- 
selves and large numbers of them induced to remain neutral or 
actively side with the invaders from the north, not less than a 
quarter of a million of men will probably be needed to seize the 
four or five widely separated strategical points, to overcome what- 
ever armed resistance may be offered, to put down brigandage, to 
guard the lines, and to enforce conditions of order and security. 
That is the basis on which the United States General Staff has 
been shaping its plans ever since Diaz fell; and it involves the 
creation of a striking force of at least 120,000 men for the initial 
series of movements, and the organisation behind it of another 
force as large, if not larger, to make good the inevitable wastage 
and to carry on the work of pacification. I need hardly say that 
the Regular Army is not prepared, and was never intended to be 
prepared, for warfare on this scale. Its actual strength at this 
moment is just under 80,000 men, of whom only about 54,000 
are serving in the United States, the rest being engaged in the 
outlying American possessions, where few of them could be spared. 
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Of these 54,000 about 14,000 belong to the codst and garrison 
artillery, and are not instantly available for foreign service. It 
seems doubtful, therefore, whether the United States could place 
as many as 45,000 Regulars in the field within six weeks of the 
outbreak of war. The remainder of the army of invasion would 
have to be raised from the State Militia, who number on paper 
about 120,000, but whose organisation and equipment are defective 
and whose military efficiency is a somewhat doubtful quantity— 
they are probably rather below than above the standard of our own 
Territorials—and from Volunteers who would of course be abun- 
dantly forthcoming, but who would need time to learn their 
business. A small Regular Army serving as the nucleus for a 
much larger war force of citizen soldiers is, however, part of the 
traditional policy of the United States in matters of military 
organisation, and there is not the least reason for thinking it will 
fail to answer such demands as may be made upon it in Mexico. 
It gives me almost a shock to reflect that during some years 
of residence in the United States I have hardly ever set eyes on 
an American Regular. Many millions of Americans after a life- 
time in the country could probably say the same. On that vast 
continent the national Army, only 25,000 strong before the war 
with Spain and even now some twenty per cent. below its legal 
maximum of 100,000, is swallowed up, lost sight of, and forgotten. 
Nor is it merely its smallness that makes it inconspicuous. It is 
distributed on a system that removes it far from the main avenues 
of trade and travel. The average citizen, the average visitor, has 
hardly a chance of coming in contact with it, scattered as it is 
in some fifty posts over twenty-four different States and terri- 
tories. How so extraordinary a grouping came into existence is 
easily explained. After the Civil War the American people saw 
no need for a standing army. Secure in their own invulnera- 
bility and innocent of all aggressive designs, they retained a few 
regiments at various points in the great territory west of the 
Mississippi to watch over the Indians, ensure the safe conduct of 
mails and passengers, and maintain order in the frontier districts. 
The frontier since then has been pushed to the Pacific, the Indian 
troubles have disappeared, and all strategical justification for the 
retention of these petty isolated outposts has vanished. Never- 
theless they have been kept in being and in use by thé power of 
local pressure and vested interests. An Army station once esta- 
blished became the nucleus of a settlement; the settlement 
expanded into a community; and every dealer and trader and 
contractor in the neighbourhood quickly persuaded himself that 
his livelihood was bound up with the maintenance of the garrison 
in his own particular locality. A memorandum by the Secretary 
of War, dated the 25th of January 1912, gives a list of fourteen 
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Army posts ‘which have been located in their present situations 
for reasons which are now totally obsolete’ ; of ten which owed 
their existence to ‘ purely local’ considerations ; of eleven which 
were originally placed where they are with reference to possible 
clashes with the Indians; and of twenty-five which ought to be 
abandoned in the interests of efficient concentration. 

Since the Spanish War and the military awakening of the 
United States, and especially since the institution in 1903 of a 
General Staff to work out the national military problem as a whole, 
more than one Secretary of War has striven to cut down these 
multitudinous non-tactical units and import some cohesion and 
rationality into the distribution of the Army. But political in- 
fluences, the frenzied outcries of the threatened localities, an utter 
absence of any knowledge of the principles of military organisation 
in Congress, and until recently, it must be added, the backward- 
ness of the Army itself in realising its own shortcomings, have 
hitherto blocked all efforts at reform. Not only have these futile 
stations, or the great majority of them, been retained, but Con- 
gress in the past ten years has spent some 8,000,000/. in construct- 
ing new ones and altering, enlarging, and repairing old ones. 
The typical Army post in the West is an affair of elaborate 
buildings standing in a park-like reservation that frequently runs 
to many thousands of acres, with miles of sidewalks, roads, mains, 
and conduits, with its own water and light supplies, and every 
department housed in a separate structure. Well over 20,000,0001. 
has been sunk in these egregious establishments, and the sums 
squandered on them are, of course, used as a practical argument 
against their abandonment, while the necessity of finding quarters 
for the troops returned from the Philippines and Hawaii has urged 
the authorities to fresh and larger outlays. It is not easy to 
conceive how money could be more effectively wasted. Some of 
these posts date from the War of the Revolution; others were 
erected as temporary cantonments for troops during the war of 
1812; some again are relics of the Mexican War; and others, as 
I have said, were built to protect the Western settlers against 
Indian depredations. But all, or practically all, are alike in the 
extreme paucity of their reference to modern strategic and tactical 
needs. That is to say, they are not stationed in the regions most 
susceptible to invasion on the North Atlantic and Pacific Coasts ; 
or in the western mining districts where, as Colorado has once 
more been proving, turbulence and disorder have still to be 
guarded against ; or near the ports from which they would have to 
embark to garrison American possessions in the Pacific or to 
enforce American policies among the Republics that fringe the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. The guarding of the coast 
towns and of the Canadian and Mexican frontiers, on the other 
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hand, is done tolerably well, but the present Chief of the Staff, 
General Wotherspoon, estimates that from seventy to seventy-five 
per cent. of the mobile Army of the United States spends the 
whole of its time ‘far from the points where its services would 
ever be required.’ 

Another drawback to this method of distribution is ita expense. 
Nearly ell the Army posts are situated, as though some military 
maniac had set to and made them a compendium of all possible 
defects, at vast distances from the centres of population, manu- 
facture, and cheap supplies. 

Men have to be enlisted in the populous areas and shifted to and 
from distant regions at great expense; the larger part of the supplies 
have to be manufactured or purchased in and shifted from these same 
populous regions to the distant Western stations over railroads whose 
freight rates, at least west of the Mississippi, are much higher than they 
are in the north-eastern populous sections of the country. 


These are the words of the new Chief of the Staff, who further 
calculates that the per capita cost of the Regular Army amounts 
to about 300/. a year. An estimate was recently made by the 
Quartermaster General’s office of the cost of one of the cheapest 
infantry regimental posts in the United States. Even omitting 
the price of the land and the money spent on officers’ quarters, 
it was found that the mere construction of the station ran into 
over 200,0001., that 40001. a year was required for maintenance 
and upkeep, and that as the post only sheltered 850 enlisted men 
the expenditure on housing and repairs amounted to 240l. per 
man. At the same time it was reckoned that under the Euro- 
pean system of barracks the regiment could have been quartered 
at an original cost of less than 100,0001., with an annual charge 
of 10001. for upkeep, or a saving of about 1201. on each private. 
In general, and apart from all other deficiencies, it has been 
calculated that the original cost of the American establishment 
has been over twice as high, and the annual charge for mainten- 
ance over four times as high, as it need have been. These and 
the isolation and remoteness of the stations themselves are the 
main reasons why the United States Government spends from 
20,000,0001. to 22,000,0001. a year on its Army of 80,000 men. 
One thinks of America as predominantly a commercial and non- 
military nation. Yet since the foundation of the Republic over 
half the revenues of the Government has gone in wars and pen- 
sions to the amount of well over 2,000,000,000I. 

A further objection to the present system of grandiose military 
parks is that their care and administration absorb an abnormal 
percentage of the time of both officers and men. ‘ Property,’ says 
one of the few American publicists who devote any attention to 
military matters, ‘ takes precedence over proficiency in the United 
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States Army, and the field officers are compelled to pay more 
attention to buildings than to troops.’ It has been estimated 
that 50 per cent. of the strength of any given garrison is frittered 
away every day of the year on non-military details connected 
with the upkeep of the post. 


The recruit [says the writer I have just quoted] who enlists to be taught 
the duties of a soldier finds to his disgust that military instruction makes 
the least demand on his time. Instead of being schooled in the attributes 
of a soldier, he is kept employed as a carpenter, painter, gardener, or 
general tinker. 


His evidence is amply confirmed by the testimony of the highest 
military authorities in the country. 


Not only [says the present Chief of the Staff] is the original cost of these 
establishments, particularly when constructed, as many of them are, at 
great distances from sources of building material and supplies, very great, 
and the cost of maintenance very great in money, but the fighting branches 
of the Army suffer serious injury in their efficiency, training and morale, 
inasmuch as the greater part of the care of the posts devolves upon soldiers 
who are for this purpose taken away from their military training to police 
and beautify the grounds, dispose of refuse, drive the teams, and assist in 
maintaining the post in a satisfactory manner. 


The judgment of the late Chief of Staff, General Leonard Wood, 
the ablest soldier and the most competent brain in the American 
Army, is to the same effect. 


The development of the posts into splendid parks completed the absorp- 
tion of the Army, and converted its garrisons largely into labourers and | 
watchmen. In this way the strength of the Army—the military force which 
the people of the United States believe they have to-day—was dissipated. 
It was, so to speak, split up into companies of walk-cleaners, battalions of 
lawn-mowers, and regiments of patrolmen. Our antique method of doing 
guard duty, which would be discarded at once on the outbreak of war, 
focussed the attention and apprehension of the soldier more than any 
military training which he received. Fully half of the time and energy 
of our garrisons was taken up by work unnecessary and useless from a 
military view. From the commander of a post to the last common soldier, 
the thousand petty details of housekeeping and landscape-gardening 
crowded out, and still crowd out, the work of training for war. 


Yet in the absence of an informed military opinion in and out 
of Congress, and so long as everything conspires to sacrifice the 
Army +o local political and commercial interests, there is little 
hope of any drastic reduction of these costly superfluities. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen seize upon the construction, enlargement, 
and maintenance of Army posts as a means of distributing money 
from the Federal Treasury among their constituents. In the 
same way they promote special pension bills, river and harbour 
bills, public buildings bills, for the benefit of their own particular 
localities and supporters. The whole wretched system hangs 
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together, and Congressman A, if he were to vote against the 
creation or extension of an Army post in Congressman B’s sphere 
of influence, would have to be prepared for the latter’s opposi- 
tion when his own turn came to ask for Federal money on behalf 
of some project favoured by his constituents. A State that is 
fortunate enough to have one of its members the Chairman of 
the Committee on Military Expenditure in the House or the 
Senate may be sure of abundant appropriations for Army stations. 
Take the case of Fort D. A. Russell in Wyoming. It was built 
in 1867 as a protection against the Indians, and from then to 
1906 not more than 188,000/. had been spent on it. But in or 
about the latter year one of the Senators from Wyoming became 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and within the 
next five years nearly 800,000/. was devoted to a post that had 
long lost whatever strategic or tactical value it had ever possessed, 
and ought to have been demolished a generation ago. 

The United States Army, then, is distributed among some 
fifty posts in twenty-four States and Territories. Thirty-one of 
these posts have a capacity for less than a regiment each ; only 
six have a capacity for more than a regiment; and only one has 
a capacity for a brigade. The average strength of each post is 
nine companies—the American company at full war strength 
contains 150 men, and in peace only 65 men—and the average 
number of men at each post is therefore a little over 600. The 
largest detachment at any one place is less than 2500 men. It 
scarcely needs the emphatic and reiterated condemnation of this 
piecemeal division and sub-division of the Army by successive 
Chiefs of the Staff to convince one of its incompatibility with even 
the elements of sound military training. 

The American Army [said the late Secretary of War] has no tactical 
organisation at all. Its men have no opportunity to learn the war game 
as a matter of team play between the different arms. Its infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery have no opportunity to work in the harmonious unison which 
modern war requires. Its higher officers receive no training in the handling 
of large forces of troops. The time and energy of both men and officers 
is largely wasted on non-military matters of administrative detail involved 
in the up-keep of so many expensive posts. Soldiers spend their time in 
watching property, officers in keeping accounts, instead of learning the art 
of war. And as a result we have produced a scattered police force, instead 
of a highly trained body of Regulars which should be the striking arm of 
the Republic in case of need. 


Even company drill, owing to the diversion of nearly half of 
the men to non-military duties, is difficult; while the oppor- 
tunities for the instruction of battalions are meagre, of regiments 
exceedingly indifferent, of brigades all but, and of divisions abso- 
lutely, non-existent. Taking an infantry division on a war footing 
as 20,000 strong, the United States ought to be able to place 
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four divisions in the field. It cannot, in fact, place one. When 
President Taft in 1911 ordered a concentration of one division 
near the Mexican border it took three months to bring it even 
up to two thirds of its full war strength. And the troops thus 
assembled had never had any training as parts of a division; 
none of the officers had ever commanded a division ; few had ever 
seen one. 


The concentration at San Antonio [wrote General Wood] demonstrated 
conclusively our helplessness to meet with trained troops any sudden 
emergency, unless an adequate reserve, from which our skeleton organisa- 
tions can be filled up, is provided in time of peace. 


It is not the least astonishing feature of the American military 
organisation that it makes no provision for reserves. It belongs 
to the eighteenth-century type of a permanent standing army 
in which the men are enlisted for three-year periods, and large, 
though, as we shall see, inadequate inducements of extra pay are 
offered for reinlistment, but to which there is attached no reserve 
whatever of trained men. It is a curious system, if only because 
it involves an increasing investment of money in a man whose 
military efficiency is progressively on the decrease. But it has 
far greater disadvantages than that. The American Army is 
maintained in times of peace with a full complement of officers 
—many of whom are engaged on ‘detached duty,’ away from 
and out of touch with the troops they would be expected to lead 
in war—but with less than half its proper quota of enlisted men. 
The idea is that these miniature companies shall be raised to full 
strength on the outbreak of war. To send them to the front as 
they are is to face the certainty that the losses of the first few 
engagements would put them entirely out of action. The usual 
course is to fill up the ranks with perfectly raw recruits. The 
result is, in the words of the late Secretary of War, that : 


our first line of national defence in case of a sudden war, instead of being 
a highly trained regular army prepared to withstand the enemy’s onset, 
while our militia and volunteers were being organised, would be a hybrid 
force whose ranks, if they could be filled at all, would contain over 50 per 
cent. of untrained men. 


Only the creation of an organised reserve can mitigate this funda- 
mental shortcoming. 

What adds to the seriousness of the situation is that only about 
12 per cent. of the enlisted personnel re-enlist at the end of 
their three years’ service, and that of these a considerable majority 
are non-commissioned officers or members of the staff depart- 
ments. Graver still, there is an unceasing stream of desertions. 
In the past ten years 46,000 men have deserted; in 1912 the 
proportion of desertions to enlistments was 9 per cent.; in 
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1913 it rose to the unparalleled figure of 17 per cent. It 
has been reckoned that through discharges, expiration of service, 
desertions, and other causes a loss of from 25 to 35 per cent. of 
the total enlisted strength is suffered by the American Army every 
year. And that means more than is contained in the bare state- 
ment that about 50 per cent. of the enlisted personnel are at all 
times either raw recruits or but partly frained men, and that 
only about one private in five can be said to be a really trained 
soldier. It means that the American Army, as at present con- 
stituted and administered, while it attracts, fails on acquaintance 
to hold, the average American who might be expected to 
furnish the bulk of the rank and file. Why is this? Why is it 
that nearly 5000 Americans every year are willing to risk the 
heavy penalties attached to desertion rather than stay with the 
Colours and that so few of the seasoned men re-enlist? Some of 
the reasons I have already hinted at. They are to be found in the 
loneliness and monotony of life at the posts and in the dreary, 
futile round of non-military duties thrust upon the recruit. But 
many other causes must also be at work. The young American, 
for one thing, does not take readily to the restrictions and sub- 
ordinations, the discipline and red tape, of military life. Again 
while the American private with his twelve shillings and sixpence 
a week is more highly paid than the rank and file of any other 
Army in the world, he is poorly paid when compared with the 
standard of wages in civil life in his own country. It has been 
said, and with a tolerable approach to accuracy, that ‘ The lowest 
and most ignorant class of negro labour is better paid than the 
private soldier in the Army’ ; and it would certainly appear to be 
the case that, in spite of the increase in the cost of living, his 
pay remains what it was over forty years ago. Moreover, life in 
the American Army means not only hard but for the most part 
uninteresting work ; drill] and practice marches and fatigue duties 
are, if anything, overdone in the long hours between reveille at 
5.30 a.M. and the roll-call at ten at night; even West Point does 
not invariably turn out officers with the knack of handling men 
and a judicious sense of their own limitations ; discipline is stern, 
and the punishments meted out by courts-martial are often almost 
archaic in their severity; and the abolition of the canteen has 
destroyed what used to be from the recruit’s standpoint one of 
the few redeeming features of Army post life. Moreover, there 
are Americans, and Army officers at that, who maintain that a 
fertile source of discontent is to be found in the civilian’s attitude 
towards the soldier. 

The mere fact [one of them has written] that a man is in the United 


States uniform is an indication to the public that he is of an inferior 
class; a hireling, of bad character and worse habits, a mark for contempt, 
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and a man to be shunned in public and vilified in private, and one who has 
sacrificed his self-respect and independence by enlisting. There is no lack 
of incidents of soldiers being forbidden public amusement places while in 
uniform, or plainly shown that their presence is not desired, nor any 
dearth of incidents where they have been subject to insults and jeers on the 
streets, either as individuals or as organisations. The Army is looked upon 
generally as a place where tough boys can be disciplined, or perhaps as a 
‘reform school’ upon a grand scale. 


I cannot of my own knowledge endorse this picture, but that 
there exists in time of peace an extraordinary popular indifference 
to the Army and the blankest ignorance of its real condition agd 
needs, that the Army is far too much a thing alien to and apart 
from the life of the nation, and that anyone who enters it steps 
completely outside the normal round of American interests, this 
I take to be unhappily beyond dispute. 

The inherent weakness of the American Army to-day, as of the 
French Army before and at the time of the Franco-Prussian War, 
is its organisation on a territorial and not a tactical basis. That 
is a gnawing and palpable defect that the most civilian-minded 
inquirer is struck with at once. Professional experts find much 
else to criticise—the faulty proportion of the various arms of the 
service, the jealousy and friction between them and the jostling 
for political favours, the woeful lack of correspondence between 
the Regular forces and the State Militia, and manifold points of 
equipment, promotion, and supply. But there is another and 
more reassuring side of the medal. As is usually the case in 
English-speaking countries, the individuals are better than the 
system. The personnel of the American Army is excellent. West 
Point continues to turn out soldier-graduates who are technically 
qualified for all branches of the service, who are keen and tho- 
roughly equipped officers, with alert, working minds, seasoned 
physique, and the foundations of a strong and manly character. 
A cadet who has survived its four years’ course of microscopic 
and unrelaxing discipline, during which the maximum of mental 
and physical pressure and of moral influence has been applied to 
the task of grounding him in his profession, emerges from the 
ordeal a more finished, all-round, and scientific product than, I 
should judge, any military academy in the world can display. 
That in many cases the removal of the pressure and the unnatural 
conditions of life at the Army posts induce a deterioration is only 
what one would expect ; but, taken as a whole, the officers of the 
American Army are a corps of whom any country would be proud 
and who only need the chance that a common-sense organisation 
would give them to show their worth. I cordially subscribe to 
the dictum of the Washington Correspondent of The Times that 
‘much that is cleanest and best in American life is to be found 
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scattered through the Army posts of the country.’ The men, 
too, are worthy of their officers. There is never any difficulty 
about finding recruits. In 1912 the applications for enlistment 
numbered 150,000 ; of these only 26,000 were or could be accepted, 
and one may be sure that the successful candidates represented a 
very high average of stamina and intelligence. The initiative and 
self-reliance and general handyness that exist so abundantly in 
the United States make an unsurpassable basis for soldiering. 
The true tragedy of the situation is, indeed, that with such officers 
and with such admirable material for them to work upon and 
with such a wealth of individual efficiency, an unsound and 
vitiating system should produce in the aggregate such disastrously 
inadequate results. 

But here, too, things are on the mend. The Spanish War did 
for the United States what the struggle with the Boers did for 
us—it covered an obsolete, deeply rutted military organisation 
with disgrace. We have modernised ours since then and rebuilt 
it on a far surer foundation ; the Americans, against almost over- 
whelming odds, are beginning to do the same with theirs. Two 
men especially will always be associated with the Herculean enter- 
prise of furnishing the United States with what it has never yet 
had—an up-to-date Army prepared for war. Mr. Elihu Root, 
who more than any American of our day has the real stuff of 
statesmanship in him, began the task by creating, so far as Con- 
gress would permit him, a General Staff along European lines. 
The result has been that for the first time in American history - 
the line and Staff of the Army are now in sympathetic co-operation 
and the best military brains in the country have been given an 
opportunity of devoting themselves to the study of the larger 
problems of military policy and organisation. There followed 
almost immediately the institution of service schools and war col- 
leges which have proved of incalculable value in initiating the 
ablest officers in the theory and practice of modern warfare. 

From these two reforms there has gradually emerged a con- 
sensus of expert opinion as to the fundamental defects of the 
American military system and the remedies that should be applied. 
But what, more than anything else, has brought life and mean- 
ing and fertility to the revolution set on foot by Mr. Root, has 
been the great good fortune that in 1910 sent General Leonard 
Wood to Washington as Chief of the Staff. General Wood is 
by all odds the greatest soldier-administrator that America has 
produced since the Civil War. His career has been a varied and 
astonishing romance. Before the war with Spain he was no 
more than an Army surgeon. 

But [to quote his friend Mr. Roosevelt’s words] he had served in 


General Miles’s inconceivably harassing campaigns against the Apaches, 
4u2 
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where he had displayed such courage that he won that most coveted of 
distinctions, the Medal of Honour; such extraordinary physical strength 
and endurance that he grew to be recognised as one of the two or three 
white men who could stand fatigue and hardship as well as an Apache; 
and such judgment that toward the/close of the campaigns he was given, 
though a surgeon, the actual command of more than one expedition against 
the bands of renegade Indians. Like so many of the gallant fighters with 
whom it was later my good fortune to serve, he combined, in a very high 
degree, the qualities of entire manliness with entire upirightness and 
cleanliness of character. It was a pleasure to deal with a man of high 
ideals, who scorned everything mean and base, and who also possessed those 
robust and hardy qualities of ‘body and mind, for the lack of which no 
merely negative virtue can ever atone. 


It was he who was appointed colonel of the regiment of Rough 
Riders in which Mr. Roosevelt served as lieutenant-colonel. 
When the fighting was over it fell to him to clean up Santiago 
and administer the eastern end of Cuba. Later he became 
Governor of Havana and finally Governor-General of Cuba, in 
which capacity he ruled the entire island for four years with 
masterly and masterful power and insight. From Havana 
he went to the Philippines, where he was appointed military 
commander and civil governor of the Moro province, the wildest 
and most intractable portion of the Archipelago, which he 
swiftly reduced to order and contentment; and before he re- 
turned to America in 1908 to take command of the Eastern 
Division he had been placed in full charge of all the 
American forces in the Philippines. In 1910 he became Chief 
of the Staff, and when intervention in Mexico can no longer be 
postponed it is he who will lead the American Army. Such 
rapidity of promotion brought down upon him for a long while 
a scandalous and unmeasured storm of calumny and intrigue. 
But he silenced all detractors and dispelled all jealousies by the 
superb competence with which he rose to the duties and oppor- 
tunities of each new appointment. He is a man built on very big 
and wholesome lines. A massive, disentangling, comprehensive 
mind that finds its way by instinct to the essentials of whatever 
problem is engaging it, and that one cannot even imagine being 
jolted or confused out of its ordered lucidity ; a statesman with 
an administrator’s grasp of detail ; an administrator with a states- 
man’s grasp of principles ; an effortless and untiring worker and 
student who always seems at the top of his form and adequate to 
every emergency, and who has brought his pertinent and under- 
standing intelligence to bear on an extraordinary variety of mili- 
tary and governmental problems; the sort of man who in any 
company would be looked to for the final word, and whose direct- 
ness and utter intolerance of flaccidity and pretence, whose humour 
and self-control and quiet air of authority mark the born leader 
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—General Leonard Wood has long seemed to me one of the fore- 
most men on either side of the Atlantic. 

I cannot do more than summarise the effects of his accession 
to the post of Chief of the Staff. He has done more than any 
other man to reveal the Army to itself, to drive its imperfections 
home, and to educate the War Department, Congress, and the 
nation in the ways and means of reform. There is to-day a 
steadily growing interest among publicists and legislators and the 
people at large in Army matters. The ignorance as to the true 
state of the Regular forces and as to the problems of military 
organisation still deserves his adjective of ‘ appalling’; but it is 
not so appalling as it was. Congress is still both meddlesome and 
muddle-headed, but here too there are some faint signs that light 
is dawning. The suspicion that all is not well with the Army 
system grows a little wider, a little deeper, a little more sup- 
ported by first-hand judgment with every year that passes. The 
dearth of well-informed speakers and writers on military topics 
in Congress and the Press is being gradually overcome. Man- 
ceuvres have been held amid tokens of something approaching 
popular excitement. There has been a campaign both of educa- 
tion and of advertisement on the Army and its needs. The schools 
and Universities have been encouraged, and have readily agreed, 
to foster the military spirit. An ‘ Army League of the United 
States’ has come into existence to stimulate and concentrate dis- 
cussion on the military needs and deficiencies of the country. 
There are even signs that the popular conscience is at last be- 
coming troubled by the enormity of the scandal that permits 
over 30,000,0001. a year to be paid out on padded and fraudulent 
pension-rolls. The truth, in short, is being told the American 
people about the Army as it was never told before, and the Army 
men themselves are taking the lead in the work of national en- 
lightenment. Better still, there is now before the country a 
definite and carefully thought-out scheme for remodelling the 
whole structure of military organisation. The General Staff, 
under General Wood’s auspices, has already done much to free 
departmental commanders from the administrative work that 
made it impossible for them to carry on their proper duties of 
inspection and instruction; and it has taken many minor steps 
towards that final reorganisation of the whole Army system which 
must eventually come. But the crown of its labours consists in 
the Report on the Organisation of the Land Forces of the United 
States submitted by General Wood in 1912, and outlining a com- 
prehensive scheme of military reform. What, in brief, is advo- 
cated is (1) the sale and abandonment of most of the present posts 
and the concentration of the Army in at most eight or possibly 
nine groups, no group containing less than a brigade of infantry. 
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with a proper proportion of cavalry, field artillery, and auxiliaries, 
and one group at least containing a full tactical division; and 
(2) the institution of a reserve both for the Regulars and the 
Militia that would bring the former force to 260,000 men and 
the latter to 200,000. Such an Army, it is calculated, efficient, 
thoroughly organised, ready for service, and with a proper tactical 
distribution, could be formed and maintained for no more than is 
now squandered on an establishment which in any real and modern 
sense is not an Army at all. That the scheme stands any imme- 
diate chance of being adopted by Congress it would be useless to 
pretend. Long and arduous years of agitation will have to be 
gone through before it can hope for legislative enactment. But 
the principles that it embodies are finding every day a wider 
acceptance, and it is not impossible that the forthcoming Mexican 
War, like the Spanish War of sixteen years ago, may give the 
necessary impetus to the growing and many-sided movement in 
favour of reform. 
SYDNEY BROOKS. 











IN THE RAPIDS 


THE first fruit of the Parliament Act is now about to be gathered, 
and it remains but to consider how it will taste in the eating. 
The Act itself is a monument of crude legislation, accepted in 
a panic by the House of Lords, that now finds itself face to 
face with an all but accomplished revolution, and shorn of the 
power to ensure that the will of the people shall be declared 
before a Bill is presented to the King for acceptance by His 
Majesty. The Home Rule Bill has been forced through all its 
stages by the Irish Nationalist Party, who hold the Government 
at their mercy. It has been riddled by destructive criticism, not- 
withstanding the most ruthless application of the closure and 
guillotine; as the months have passed and its provisions are 
more clearly understood, even the advanced Irish Nationalist 
Press has seen the grave shortcomings that could not be amended, 
and as this article is going through the press it is leaving the 
House of Commons, laden with a fiery cross, to pass through 
the futile operation of rejection by the Peers before the last stage 
of all in its ‘ strange eventful history.’ 

The Irish Nationalist Party has gained a great triumph. It 
has broken in pieces the ancient constitution of the Realm; it 
has beaten to their knees the caucus that dominate the House 
of Commons ; it has declared on hundreds of platforms in America, 
and in Ireland, that the goal it aims at is the severance of the 
last link that binds Ireland to England; its members have in 
their place in Parliament cheered defeat and disaster to British 
troops during the dark days of the Boer War, yet it carries away 
the Bill for the disruption of the United Kingdom as a price paid 
by the Liberal Party for the continuance of office and emolu- 
ments. 

In considering the debates on this subject in the last three 
sessions, the futility of argument in the House of Commons is 
very striking. That the question of Home Rule is a momentous 
issue, not alone for the United Kingdom but for the Empire, is 
now acknowledged on all sides, yet the divisions have been 
strictly on party lines. This shows an inherent weakness in the 
House of Commons as a deliberative assembly that affects not one 
side only but the whole body of elected members. An inner circle, 
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backed by a huge parliamentary fund, controls the entire 
machinery of election agents throughout the country, and a recal- 
citrant member who displays a tendency to independent action 
is faced with the threat that the result of his insubordination will 
be the withdrawal of the support of the party, and the opposition 
at the next election of an official candidate, backed by the party 
funds. The system is destructive of an ordinary member’s in- 
dependence of speech or action, and reduces him to a mere voting 
unit. Possibly it may one day be modified by the introduction of 
the democratic blessing of the ballot to the House of Commons, 
with a proviso that the Government can only be turned out by 
an open vote of want of confidence. This course would put a 
stop to much mischievous legislation, and give to the member of 
Parliament the same security that it gives to the elector. 

When the Prime Minister announced his decision that the 
Home Rule Bill as it stood must be passed by the House of 
Commons for the third time and sent to the House of Lords, he 
added to that announcement the intention of bringing in an 
Amending Bill, the terms of which, as stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will be, in broad lines, the exclusion of Ulster for 
six years. Attempts will doubtless be made to arrange by consent 
the exact terms of the Amending Bill, even possibly to the extent 
of making the exclusion of Ulster permanent, with a large grant 
as compensation to the Nationalist Government, and presumably 
the Bill is to be presented for the Royal assent at the same time 
as the original measure. We are therefore in the last stage of 
this bitter controversy, and, failing the acceptance of an Amend- 
ing Bill, are sweeping with increased velocity towards what all 
Unionists regard as a fatal catastrophe. 

But the introduction of the Amending Bill in the House of 
Commons presented difficulties not to be ignored by so astute a 
politician as the Prime Minister. Its rejection would necessitate 
that appeal to the country from which the Government shrinks 
with such nervous obstinacy. Let it be introduced in the House 
of Lords and leave upon that Chamber the onus of its rejection, 
or of such amendment as the Government must refuse under 
pressure from the Nationalists. In either case there would be, 
however flimsy, an additional basis for the Radical attacks upon 
the House of Lords that form a large part of the political stock- 
in-trade of that party. It is believed that to avoid civil war the 
Government will be prepared to go the length of accepting the 
total exclusion of Ulster. If to such a compromise the House of 
Lords added a proviso that before the third reading the Amending 
Bill should be submitted to the people by a referendum, a curious 
situation would arise, but it would not be more unprecedented 
than the Government’s method of introducing the Amending 
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Bill—a manceuvre that will not remove the pressing danger of 
the position. 

The Liberal Party regard the expulsion of loyalist Ireland 
from the United Kingdom with light-hearted equanimity. They 
accept the theory that under all circumstances a local majority 
must decide whether it shall accept a united Parliament or secede. 
They cannot imagine that within the bounds of the United King- 
dom a devastating internecine war is possible, and they assume 
that there is no conceivable difficulty that cannot be settled by 
compromise. To the true democrat this theory is all-sufficing ; but 
history, past and present, shows that it will not bear the strain 
of corporate differences in settled States. The first shot from 
Fort Sumter brought it down by the run, and opened one of the 
most sanguinary wars of modern times, ending in the proof, old 
as human records, that in the ultimate settlement of political 
differences might is right; and in China, where the eighteen 
provinces are in revolt, and Southern China demands indepen- 
dence, the forces of Yuan-Shi-kai are fighting against the 
principle of disruption with every prospect of success. 

In India, where with infinite patience and trouble we have 
endowed the literate classes of all its varied peoples with a common 
language, thus smoothing the obstacle that has kept them apart 
through all the centuries, the application of the Home Rule 
theories is already being demanded, with a view of putting an end 
to British dominion. Is the Liberal, or Radical, or Socialist Party 
prepared to abandon India, for the possession of which we have 
striven and fought so fiercely, and to which our domination has 
brought such assuagement of misery, and security of life and pro- 
perty? I think not. They would fight for what they had won, 
theory or no theory. Unquestionably, however, the accounts of 
the unrest in the United Kingdom, transmitted day by day to 
India, and distributed by the Press to every part of the vast Indian 
Empire, have served to quicken aspirations whose seditious fruits 
are taxing to the utmost the energies of the Indian police. 

The Unionists of Ireland cannot accept without reserve this 
comfortable Liberal theory : 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 


The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad. 


These lines represent fairly the attitude of the Liberal Party 
towards Irish Unionists of the Southern provinces. 

The latter have a very clear idea of their ultimate fate under 
the domination of a Nationalist Parliament, and so far as they 
are able they are determined to prevent it. 

In the Press of Great Britain the question is being treated 
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as if Ulster were the only factor to be considered, Loyalists of 
the other provinces being ignored ; but even if the proposed Amend- 
ing Bill should go to the full extent of Ulster’s permanent ex- 
clusion, the disruption of the United Kingdom will have been 
effected. The United Kingdom may be separated into three parts 
instead of two, but with the acceptance of the Home Rule Bill 
the United Kingdom will cease to exist. The party, therefore, 
that accepts the separation of three fourths of Ireland by a com- 
promise for the exclusion of Ulster will no longer be a Unionist 
Party, and with the surrender of the principle that created it 
must find another title or resolve itself into the original elements 
from which it was formed. 

It is just possible that salvation from the present parlous posi- 
tion may come from the Nationalist Party. Their aim from the 
first has been the total separation of Ireland from England, with 
a view to her ultimate independence as a separate nation. Having 
got their Bill through Parliament, will they accept a proposal 
that Ireland shall be divided by the exclusion of her most pros- 
perous and progressive province from the operations of a 
Nationalist Parliament in Dublin? There are many reasons why 
they may refuse such a proposal. Though Mr. Redmond is the 
nominal leader, it is an open secret that the party is practically 
controlled by Mr. Devlin, who is the President of the now power- 
ful Ancient Order of Hibernians. He is a Belfast man, and repre- 
sents West Belfast, which is the Roman Catholic and Nationalist 
quarter of that centre of Unionism.. He may not lightly accept 
a Bill that will leave over half a million Nationalists including 
his own constituency under Unionist domination and com- 
pel him to find a seat in the Irish Parliament within the trun- 
cated area to be left for Home Rule. Again, this controversy 
has, unhappily, become in Ireland sharply defined on sec- 
tarian lines, and Roman Catholic sentiment is strongly averse 
from leaving the Roman Catholic See of Armagh with its Primate 
under the Government of the Protestant North. These are senti- 
mental reasons, that may be brushed aside by a prosaic people, 
but Irishmen are largely swayed by sentiment, and it may be 
counted to them as a saving grace. 

Should the Nationalist Party accept an Amending Bill, they 
will for ever put away the idea of a United Ireland and leave out- 
side the provisions of the Bill that they have secured a province 
whose principal city, Belfast, alone pays one half of all Irish taxa- 
tion, does 70 per cent. of Irish export trade, and one half of 
all foreign shipping trade from Ireland, leaving for the opera- 
tions of a Nationalist Parliament a population, so far as can be 
learnt from statistics, comparatively deficient in necessary ele- 
ments of social progress, and dependent upon doles from England 
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for the means of carrying on the government with any approach 
to efficiency. 

We may therefore assume the probability that any amend- 
ment of the Home Rule Bill will be rejected, in which event, 
if the Unionist Party stands firm for the Union the Government 
will be driven to an appeal to the people. Should the General 
Election result in a victory for the Unionists, the Home Rule 
Bill may be considered dead. In that case, what may we look 
for in the immediate future? Mr. Redmond has stated that if 
the Bill be dropped, the government of Ireland would be ren- 
dered impossible, and nobody in Ireland doubts the power of the 
Nationalist leaders to produce without delay a large amount of 
serious trouble after the usual methods. The position of 
prominent Unionists in the South and West will probably be 
uncomfortable, and possibly not without danger; but there will 
be no outbreak beyond certain cities, where disturbance can be 
controlled without difficulty. The farmers who have purchased 
their holdings, and those who are looking forward to the comple- 
tion of land purchase, will quietly accept the continuance of pre- 
sent conditions under which they are prospering as Irish farmers 
have not prospered for centuries, while all the Nationalist members 
will be confirmed in the enjoyment of their professional income 
of 4001. per annum until it pleases Parliament to disturb the 
arrangement by a redistribution of seats. 

This is the sum and substance of the position that may arise 
if for any cause the Home Rule Bill fails to become law. Unfor- 
tunately, at present everything points the other way, and we 
must consider the position that will arise if the Bill is sent up 
for, and receives, the Royal assent. 

To understand the position in Ulster it is necessary to look 
back upon the events of the last two years. When the Home 
Rule Bill emerged from its first session, thoroughly bad from 
every point of view, financial and administrative, it was recognised 
that if Unionists were to be saved from expulsion from the United 
Kingdom and the domination of the Nationalist Party they must 
do what strong men have done in other times and places—refuse 
to pass beneath the yoke, and prepare to offer an effective resist- 
ance. They met in solemn conclave ard signed a convention 
under which they swore that they would resist by every means 
in their power any attempt to expel them from their rightful posi- 
tion as subjects of a consolidated United Kingdom. They were 
not content with merely signing the solemn Covenant, but with 
the thoroughness that characterises the Northern Unionists and 
has made them what they are, they started at once an organisa- 
tion on military lines, and formed themselves into Volunteer Corps, 
in which military instruction was openly given and military 
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manoeuvres were steadily practised, until at length the 
Ulster Volunteers, numbering over 110,000 men, find them- 
selves an army, drilled, disciplined, and armed ; led by capable 
officers, many of whom have seen active service as soldiers 
of the King, and with every detail perfected of signalling, trans- 
port, ambulance, hospital staff, and supplies—a formidable army 
for any force to tackle. 

All this has been done in the full light of day. The movement 
has been jeered at and derided by the Government Party in and 
out of Parliament, yet it is inconceivable that the Irish Govern- 
ment was not kept fully informed of its seriousness by the Con- 
stabulary reports. The arming of Ulster could have been pre- 
vented by the re-introduction of the Peace Preservation Act aban- 
doned by the Government in 1906; but this would not have been 
acceptable to their Nationalist supporters, who have been supply- 
ing themselves with large quantities of revolvers, and are said 
to be now fairly well armed. The Government drifted as usual, 
until with the advent of the fateful third session that might see 
the Bill finally passed they realised the fact that they were faced 
with a difficulty that would paralyse the preliminary arrangements 
without which the proposed Irish Parliament could not be con- 
stituted ; for the Ulster Volunteers would not accept the Act, 
nor would they permit elections to be held, or the new electoral 
areas to be delimited. The Irish Commander in Chief was con- 
sulted by the Secretary of State for War as to the military arrange- 
ments necessary to ensure the repression of resistance to the 
maturing Bill, and was ordered on the 18th of March to bring to 
the War Office ‘ full plans in detail’ for a general military move- 
ment upon Ulster.. He had on the day before sent an official 
statement to the War Office as to the proposed moving of troops, 
in which the following passage occurs : 


It would be preferable from the point of view of safety only to provide 
guards at once for Armagh and Omagh from the infantry battalion at 
Mullingar, and to evacuate the recruits at these places ; but in the present 
state of the country I am of opinion that any such move of troops would 
create intense excitement in Ulster and possibly precipitate a crisis. For 
these reasons I do not consider myself justified in moving troops at the 
present time, although I am keeping a sufficient number in readiness to 
move at short notice in case the situation should develop into a more 
dangerous state. 


The warning of the Commander-in-Chief was rejected by the 
Cabinet, who had planned a coup d’état while Ulster Volunteers 
were presumably off their guard pending an offer of some com- 
promise made by the Prime Minister on the 9th of March in 
the House of Commons. A very large force of all arms, even 
including a howitzer battery, was to march at once upon Ulster, 
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supported by a fleet of battleships hastily summoned from Arosa 
Bay, and it was assumed that Ulster would either be cowed into 
submission by the great naval and military force, or defeated 
after a short and possibly sanguinary struggle. 

How this plot failed is now public property. It was the plan 
of unscrupulous politicians who failed to grasp the idea that in 
case of internecine war the elements that compose an army are 
likely to resume their individuality as citizens. The result was 
a quickening of the sense of danger among the Volunteers and 
the determination to perfect their arrangements to meet any 
possible eventualities. 

To one who realises the imminence of civil war, with all its 
horrors, the attitude of English Liberals is extraordinary. They 
seem incapable of realising that actual war, involving the operation 
of large armies, is possible within the bounds of the United 
Kingdom ; much less that the struggle may develop before the 
spring foliage has changed its freshness for the autumn tints. Yet 
itis so. The day that this Home Rule Bill becomes law Unionist 
Ulster will probably take definite steps to resist it, possibly by 
the formation of a Provisional Government. How that. would 
work is another matter; but how can it be prevented? Various 
Ministers have declared that Ulster will not be coerced. Having 
regard to recent exposures in Parliament, the statements of 
Ministers will be received with reserve, and the appointment of 
General Sir Nevil Macready to the virtual command of the Belfast 
division, with special powers, shows that some action is con- 
templated. The military situation has been carefully considered, 
and it is rumoured on apparently good authority that for the 
subjugation of Ulster an army of 115,000 men is estimated 
as the necessary force. It is improbable that the people of Eng- 
land will permit such an army to be hurled at the Loyalists of 
Ulster to ensure their expulsion from the United Kingdom, but 
short of such a conquest it is clear that Ulster will remain out- 
side the control of a Nationalist Parliament in Dublin. 

I have lately visited Belfast for the purpose of personal observa- 
tion, and, having spoken to all sorts and conditions of men, I 
am convinced of the unyielding determination of the ‘rank and 
file’ of the Unionists not to accept the Home Rule Bill. I have 
seen them at their church parades, at their drill, at their work 
in the factories and shipyards. There is no excitement, not even 
a tone of triumph on the day following the gun-running exploit, 
when fifty thousand men mobilised in Ulster on a few hours’ 
notice; simply a determination to stand fast at all hazards. I 
can quite understand the military estimate of the force required 
for their subjugation. I do not think it leaves sufficient margin. 

Hitherto public attention has been concentrated upon the 
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Unionist Volunteer movement in Ulster, but of late their example 
has been followed by the Nationalists, who have formed corps 
in Londonderry, Belfast, Dublin, Athlone, and at various centres 
in the South and West. These Volunteer Corps are exclusively 
Roman Catholic, as the Unionist Corps are exclusively Protestant. 
The Limerick County Council on the 16th of April passed a 
resolution 

That owing to recent political events, and particularly to the attitude 
of the Army on the Ulster question, we, the members of the Limerick 
County Council, consider that the time has come when every effort should 
be made to organise the Irish Volunteer force in every parish in Ireland. 
We are convinced that such a force, wisely led by men in whom our 
indomitable leader, Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P., would have confidence, 
would prove to the world that the manhood of Ireland are ready to do 
their part in the defence of their homes and their liberties, and, if need 
be, to protect our fellow-Nationalists in Ulster from insult and attack. 
Mr. T. Lundon, M.P., in supporting the resolution, said that with 
such a force they would defy any party to remove the Home Rule 
Act when once on the Statute Book. 

By the middle of July Home Rule would be an accomplished fact, and 


200,000 Volunteers would parade the streets of Dublin to prevent any 
withdrawal of a measure dearly won. 


We must not make the mistake of under-estimating the power, 
for good or ill, of this Nationalist Volunteer force. It will prob- 
ably be a powerful armed body that must be counted with. We 
shall thus have in a short time two armed and drilled forces that 
any untoward circumstance may place in collision, with results 
that can be imagined. It would become on both sides a fanatical 
religious war, that might or might not be confined to Ireland, 
and would take all the military resources of England to control ; 
while India, quickened by democratic theories, begins, as I have 
already stated, to show symptoms of unrest, and our foreign friends - 
and allies shake their heads with serious foreboding. 

This is the result of eight years’ government of upheaval, and 
goes to prove that a servile party of paid politicians is not a stable 
nucleus for supreme authority over a mighty Empire. 

We are in the rapids, yet an almost despairing hope remains 
that we may be saved from the worst. The Government is pre- 
pared to tear the United Kingdom asunder, but the Nationalist 
Party is not prepared to act with similar treachery towards Ireland. 
A large section of the Liberal Party, with equal numbers of 
Unionists, are demanding that members shall meet for a round- 
table conference, with a view to a compromise. Nationalists 
demand all. Ulster says : We are solid, prepared, and unbending. 
Will the Prime Minister have the cynical recklessness to present 
the present unworkable Bill to the King with the certainty that 
with its signature we shall be over the brink? 
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If the country is to be saved from the disaster with which 
it is now confronted there must be an appeal to the people by 
referendum or by a dissolution. The result of the sixteen by- 
elections from Cheltenham to Ipswich shows that the Govern- 
ment has lost the confidence of its late supporters. Ipswich has 
had the great advantage of hearing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and with the usual result. Great issues are upon us and a 
tottering Ministry may fall very suddenly. Should then the Union- 
ist Party be successful at the polls, as now seems probable, the time 
might come when a conference could make some arrangement, 
short of an Irish Parliament, that would give to Ireland every 
reasonable power over local projects and expenditure. The pre- 
sent measure is one not for Home Rule but Home Chaos. 


Henry A. BLAKE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF FEDERALISM 


Tue tide of public opinion appears to be turning in the direction 
of an attempt to solve the Irish question by the institution of 
a Federal form of Government for the United Kingdom ; but it 
may be doubted whether the protagonists of that policy have fully 
realised the complex and highly controversial questions which 
would arise in connexion with the fundamental and far-reaching 
changes which it would involve in the national and local finances 
of the United Kingdom. The financial case against Federalism 
is a strong one,’ but at the present time there is an obvious duty 
laid upon statesmen and economists to approach the considera- 
tion of the financial side of this great question from a constructive 
rather than a critical point of view, and it is in this spirit that 
the writer proposes to deal with the matter. 

In order to appreciate the nature of the financial questions 
which will arise it is necessary to keep clearly in mind the present 
constitution of the national finances, the economic position of 
each Kingdom and their financial relations with each other, and 
the relations that exist between Imperial and Local finance. 

At present the Imperial Parliament possesses an unrestricted 
control over all the sources of direct and indirect taxation. There 
is only one Consolidated Fund into which the gross proceeds of 
all taxation are paid and out of which Fund practically all the 
expenditure sanctioned by the Imperial Parliament is met. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the tendency of the 
fiscal policy of the United Kingdom in recent years has been to 
relieve raw materials and foodstuffs. In consequence it has 
been necessary to impose heavy duties on a limited number of 
commodities such as tobacco and alcohol, and heavy taxes upon 
a comparatively smal) number of sources of direct taxation such 
as Income Tax, Estate Duties, and Stamps. The whole system 
of Imperial finance is based upon the assumption that each of 
the three Kingdoms should contribute to the common expendi- 
ture by equal taxes. When the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland was finally completed by the consolidation of the 
two Exchequers in 1816, Great Britain took over the Irish debt 
of 112,000,000/., and it was agreed that henceforward all 


* Vide Quarterly Review, October 1913. ‘The Financial Difficulties of 
Federalism.’ 
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expenses incurred, together with the interest and charges on all 
debts hitherto contracted, were to be defrayed indiscriminately 
by equal taxes to be imposed on similar articles in each country, 
subject to such exemptions and abatements in Ireland and Scot- 
land as circumstances might appear to demand. The final step 
in the equalisation of taxation in the two islands was not taken 
until 1852, when Mr. Gladstone introduced into Ireland the 
* Income Tax, which up to that time had not been imposed there. 

It may be pointed out, however, that Land Tax, Inhabited House 
Duty, Railway Passenger Duty, and Patent Medicine Duties are 
hot leviable in Ireland at the present time. 

The tax revenue of the United Kingdom is derived from two 
main sources—namely (1) indirect taxes and (2) direct taxes. 

During the year to the 31st of March 1913 the revenue derived 
from indirect taxation amounted to 71,581,000/. To this total 
Excise contributed 38,064,000/. and Customs 33,517,0001. The 
principal items under the heading of Excise were : 

£ 


Spirits . : ! ; : . ‘ - 18,432,000 
Beer : : 7 . ‘ , ; . 13,201,000 
Licences . : F - ; ; 2 . 5,581,000 


The principal sources of revenue under the heading of 
Customs were as follows : 


F %) 
Tobacco . j ; ‘ z F . 17,254,000 
Tea . i : ‘ 3 . . 6,152,000 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits ; : . 4,167,000 
Sugar > 7 2 s ; 3 . 3,052,000 
Wine i : , 7 ‘ : ; . ° 1,110,000 


The total amount received from indirect taxation was 
71,581,000/. and the total revenue from taxation amounted to 
154,855,000/., so that the revenue from indirect taxation repre- 
sented 46.2 per cent. of the total tax revenue. 

For the year ended March 31, 1913, the total revenue from 
sources of direct. taxation amounted to 83,274,0001., or 53.8 per 
cent. of the total tax revenue. The principal sources of direct 
taxation were as follows : 


Fo 
Income tax? , ‘ : , , r . 44,712,000 
Estate Duties . : 5 . , ; - 25,406,000 
Stamps . ; ; ? ; ? ; - 10,076,000 
House Duty . ‘ : ; é 3 - 1,956,000 


One of the most striking changes in the character of the 
national finances during the past forty years has been the shift- 
ing of the burden of Imperial expenditure from the shoulders of 
the indirect taxpayer to those of the direct taxpayer. In 1871 


? Including Super Tax. 
Vor. LXXV—No. 448 41 
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the direct taxpayers’ share of the total tax revenue was only 
30 per cent.; in 1881 their share was 35.5 per cent.; in 1891 
it amounted to 43.5 per cent.; in 1901 to 48.8 per cent.; and 
in 1913 to 53.8 per cent. 

The non-tax revenue for the year to the 3lst of March 1913 
amounted to 33,998,000/., this aggregate being made up as 


follows : & 

Postal Service . ; F ; d ‘ . 20,287,000 

Telegraph Service . . ‘ ° : - 3,114,000 

Telephone Service . ; 2 . . - 5,732,000 

Crown Lands . ‘ 523,000 
Receipts from Suez Canal Shares and Sundry 

Loans . é 5 - 1,419,000 
Miscellaneous (the Mint, Fee and Patent 

Stamps, etc.) ear - « 2,923,000 

Total non-tax revenue . . =.  .£335,998,000 


The total Imperial revenue for the year was, therefore, 
188,853,0001. According to the Treasury White Paper (Cd. 200) 
this revenue was contributed by England, Scotland, and Ireland 
in the following respective amounts : 


£ Fear 
England and Wales ’ ‘ . 154,389,000 83.42 
Scotland - 5 . 19,950,000 10.78 
Ireland . s : . ; . 10,731,500 5.80 


The national expenditure for the year to the 3lst of March 
1913 was 188,622,000. This aggregate is classified under two 
main headings—namely (1) Imperial expenditure and (2) Local 
expenditure. 

The principal items of Imperial expenditure were as shown 


hereunder : £ 
National Debt os Sc ee LT eS - 24,500,000 
Army a og gat the Sa - + 28,286,000 
Navy ‘ : ; 4 - - : - 44,365,000 
Miscellaneous . : ‘ F : ; - 7,044,000 
Ee aaeriebiiat<s £104,195,000 


The expenditure of the Teaperial Parliament for the same 
year which was termed ‘ Local ’ amounted to 84,427,0001., which 


total was made up as follows: £ 

Post Office Services . ; : : - 23,024,000 
Education + ‘ . : , ; - 18,613,500 
Old Age Pensions . ‘ - 12,210,500 
Payments to Local Taxation account ‘ . 9,653,500 
National Health Insurance, etc. . z . 4,465,500 
Cost of Collection of Customs and Inland 

Revenue ; ‘. ‘ - 4,200,000 
Miscellaneous . : : ; , . . 12,260,000 


MSc. a ee 
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The so-called ‘Local’ expenditure of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was distributed amongst the three Kingdoms in the follow- 
ing amounts : 


£ "of Total 
England and Wales 7 3 . 62,693,500 74.26 
Scotland : . . ; - 9,596,500 11.37 
Ireland . ; . ; : . 12,137,000 14.37 


The result was that England and Wales contributed to Im- 
perial services the sum of 91,695,500/. and Scotland contributed 
10,353,5001., while Ireland not only made no contribution what- 
ever, but she actually received from Great Britain 1,405,5001. 
more than she paid in the shape of tax and non-tax revenue. 
England contributed 83.42 per cent. of the total revenue, but her 
share of the local expenditure only amounted to 74.26 per cent. 
Scotland contributed 10.78 per cent. of the total revenue and 
her share of the local expenditure was 11.37 per cent. Ireland 
contributed only 5.8 per cent. of the revenue and her share of 
the local expenditure was no less than 14.37 per cent. 

The inequalities that exist between the revenue and expendi- 
ture per head of population of each Kingdom have a special bear- 
ing upon the question of Federal finance, and it is essential that 
they should be borne clearly in mind. 

I have already furnished data for estimating the taxable 
capacity of the three Kingdoms at the following ratios * : England 
and Wales, 84.1 per cent.* ; Scotland, 9.8 per cent. ; and Ireland, 
6.1 per cent. ; and so far as revenue is concerned it will be noted 
that there. is a remarkably close approximation between the 
amount contributed by each Kingdom and the ratio of its taxable 
capacity ; in fact, it is difficult to believe that under any Federal 
system it would be possible to obtain a more equitable incidence 
of taxation. But when we turn to local expenditure a very 
different position will be found to exist. For the year to March 
1913 England and Wales received only 74.26 per cent. of the 
local expenditure, although they contributed 83.42 per cent. 
of the revenue. Scotland received 11.37 per cent. of the local 
expenditure, although her share of the revenue was 10.78 per 
cent., while Ireland contributed only 5.8 per cent. of the revenue, 
but she received 14.37 per cent. of the local expenditure. 

The national income of England and Wales may be estimated 
at 48]. per head and the national wealth at 3801. per head.* The 
national income of Scotland may be estimated at 36]. per head 
and the national wealth at 305/. per head. The national income 
of Ireland may be estimated at only 19/. per head and the 


% Nineteenth Century and After, March 1912. 
“ Vide Paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, December 19, 1911. 
5 Vide Nineteenth Century and After, March 1912. 
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national wealth at 160]. per head. An equally wide divergence 
iz shown in the amount of revenue per head of population. The 
figures for the year to the 31st of March 1913 were as follows: 
England, 4/. 5s. 7d. per head; Scotland, 4/. 3s. 9d. per head; 
Treland, 2. 9s. per head. So far as Wales and Ulster are con- 
cerned there are no data available from which it would be pos- 
sible to form a sound conclusion as to their respective positions, 
but it may be reasonably assumed that both Wales and Ulster 
would be in a position to make a contribution towards the cost 
of Imperial services. 

It is also important to note that the direct and indirect 
taxation of the Imperial Parliament falls with a widely divergent 
incidence upon the three Kingdoms. 

For the year to the 3lst of March 1912, 55.7 per cent. of 
the tax revenue of England and Wales was derived from direct 
taxation and 44.3 per cent. from indirect taxation. In the case 
of Scotland 46.9 per cent. of the tax revenue came from the 
sources of direct taxation and 53.1 per cent. from indirect taxation. 
In the case of Ireland only 31.1 per cent. of the tax revenue was 
obtained from direct taxation and 68.9 per cent. from indirect 
taxation. The divergence between the percentages of the revenue 
derived from sources of direct taxation and indirect taxation 
respectively in the three Kingdoms renders it a matter of peculiar 
difficulty to frame a scheme of Federal finance which will be 
acceptable to all parties, and it contains elements of danger and 
disintegration because sooner or later it must bring to the surface 
the rapidly widening breaches between the economic interests of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The tendency of our financial policy in recent years has been 
to place the burden of taxation more and more upon the shoulders 
of the direct taxpayers, and as England possesses a greater rela- 
tive proportion of direct taxpayers than Ireland and (to a lesser 
extent) Scotland, the consequence is that the growing cost of 
Imperial defence and socia! legislation is falling upon England. 

Another important consideration in connexion with Federal 
finance is the extent to which the Imperial finances are inter- 
woven with the finances of Local Government. In 1909-10 the 
total amount raised in the United Kingdom by means of rates 
was 73,175,000/., and in the same year no less than 25,179,000I. 
was contributed by the Imperial Exchequer towards the expendi- 
ture of local authorities. For that year it may therefore be said 
that roughly speaking 75 per cent. of the cost of Local Govern- 
ment was provided by the ratepayers and 25 per cent. by the 
taxpayers. It is worthy of special notice that the burden of local 
rates and the proportion of the cost of Local Government which is 
contributed by the Imperial Exchequer varies greatly in the three 
Kingdoms. In England and Wales the Exchequer contributions 
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in 1910 formed 24.8 per cent. of the total expenditure, in Scotland 
29.8 per cent., and in Ireland 30.6 per cent. 

A readjustment of the financial relations between the Imperial 
Exchequer and the Local Government bodies has been long over- 
due; but it is a matter for regret that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should have introduced a complex and far-reaching 
scheme of reform at a moment when proposals for the institution 
of a Federal system are under serious consideration. The changes 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals will ultimately 
effect in the relations between the Imperial Government and the 
Local Authorities cannot fail to add materially to the already 
enormous financial difficulties which confront the protagonists of 
Federalism. 

The financial problem then which the protagonists of 
Federalism must solve is briefly to break up the fiscal unity of 
the realm and substitute three (or if Wales is to have a separate 
Government four—and if Ulster is to have a separate Government 
five) fiscal units of widely divergent character and interests, 
and to reconcile the economic interests of these different bodies 
with the financial interests of the Central Government. 

The problem of reconstructing the national finances of the 
most highly developed economic unit in the world upon a federal 
basis is one of profound difficulty. It is essential that every effort 
should be made to remove all points of financial contact which 
might engender friction between the State Governments and the 
Federal Government, and that as little as possible should be left 
over for settlement at some future date. As the Committee on 
Trish Finance have pointed out in their extremely valuable report : 

In making arrangements for any new departure of a complicated kind 
there is naturally a temptation to escape from the difficulty of solving 
embarrassing problems by postponing their solution to some future date. 
. . . However great may be the difficulties encountered at the original 
settlement, those that will surround revision will be incomparably greater. 
At the original settlement there can be no parity of status between the 
parties to the contract. In fact, one of the two will not be in corporate 
existence ; it will be merely represented by the individuals of whom it will 
eventually be composed. . . . The other party will be in a position of such a 
preponderating authority that it will practically be able to dictate the terms 
on which the settlement must be accepted. . . . At the time of revision the 
position will be entirely changed. There will then be two parties (if the 
Federalists have their way there will probably be five or six parties), each 
fully clothed with definite authority, constitutionally or legally conferred ; 
and failure to reach agreement will not be susceptible of any such short 
method of solution as might be resorted to at the original settlement. 


The Committee illustrated their point by a reference to the 
experiences of the working of the Austro-Hungarian Consti- 
tution of 1867. 


There the funds required to meet Imperial charges are provided by 
appropriating to them the produce of the Customs, which is a Federal 
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revenue; and for such further amounts as, are needed contributions out of 
other revenue are payable by the two countries in ratios that are deter- 
minable at intervals of ten years by delegations representing the Austrian 
and Hungarian Legislatures respectively. On each occasion of revision 
the struggle between the two parties has been long and acrimonious, and 
has not been confined to the particular issue of a settlement of the ratio. 
But in 1897 things came to a complete deadlock. During the whole of 
1897 and 1898 the Quota Delegations failed to come to an agreement, and 
the settlement, which was at last reached late in 1899, testifies to the keenness 
of the contest in the unwieldy fractions which disfigured the agreed quotas 
of 66 46/49 per cent. for Austria and 33 3/49 per cent. for Hungary. 
Meanwhile matters were even worse elsewhere. To meet the difficulty 
arising from the failure of the Quota Delegations to determine the respec- 
tive contributions before the date at which the Ausgleich of 1887 would 
expire, the two Governments proposed to extend its arrangements pro- 
visionally until differences were composed. But this was met in the 
Austrian Parliament by such persistent obstruction that by the end of 
1897 the Ausgleich had not been prolonged nor the Customs union renewed, 
and the Government had to proclaim the necessary measures by Imperial 
warrant. It was not until the year 1907 that the constitution resumed 
its normal working, and in the interval, or for a considerable part of it, the 
two Governments were compelled to exercise an extra-legal authority in 
carrying on the business of the country. 

There is some reason to fear that Parliament in following the 
line of least resistance may be induced to adopt or seriously 
consider a scheme of Federal Government which is primarily 
designed to meet the special circumstances of Ireland; but I 
would venture to claim that no scheme of Federal Government 
is entitled to support unless it has been framed to meet the needs 
of the United Kingdom as a whole and the position of the 
predominant partner in particular. 

It may be laid down as a fundamental principle that all the 
State Governments must enjoy similar legislative powers and 
identical powers of taxation. The provision of revenue for the 
Federal Government has always proved one of the great difficulties 
of Confederations. It is obvious that the Federal Government 
and the State Governments must be provided with sufficient means 
to enable them to carry on the functions assigned to them. There 
are two well-defined courses by which this can be done. The 
first method is to assign certain sources of revenue, such as the 
Customs and Excise duties, beyond which the Federal Govern- 
ment must not go, and upon which the State Governments must 
not encroach. The second course is to require the constituent 
States of the Federation to contribute according to their wealth 
and population such sums as the Federal Government may require, 
leaving the States free to raise these amounts in such a way as 
they may think fit. The first method is the one which has been 
adopted with various modifications in the case of the United States 
of America, the German Empire, Switzerland, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of Canada, and the Union of South 


Africa. 
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In order to frame a scheme of Federal finance for the United 
Kingdom it is necessary to have a definition of what is meant 
by a Federal form of Government. What powers and duties are 
to be imposed upon (a) the Federal Government and (b) the 
State Governments respectively? For the purposes of this article 
it will be assumed that under a Federal system the legislative 
powers at present enjoyed by the Imperial Parliament will be 
roughly divided as follows : 

Powers of the Federal Government.—The Crown, or the succession to 
the Crown. The making of peace and war. The Army, the Navy, and 
the defence of the realm. Treaties, or any relation with foreign States 
or relations with other parts of his Majesty’s Dominions. Dignities or 
titles of honour. Treason, naturalisation of aliens. Trade, quarantine, 
or navigation, including merchant shipping. Lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons. Coinage, legal tender, or any change in the standard of weights 
and measures. Trade-marks, copyright, patent rights. The Post Office. 


It is assumed that the State Governments will have power 
to make laws with respect to 


Public health; Local Government and municipal institutions; Criminal 
Law; the administration of justice; bankruptcy; police; prisons; marriage 
and divorce; education; hospitals, asylums, and charities; lunacy; rail- 
ways; fisheries; canals; inland navigation and harbours; the holding, 
acquisition, disposition, and descent of land ; regulation of labour in shops, 
factories, and mines; conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes; Old Age Pensions; National Health 
Insurance; Labour Exchanges. 


All the legislative powers at present enjoyed by the Imperial 
Parliament, which are not specifically delegated to the State 
Governments, would naturally be retained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, who would transfer such of them to the State Governments 
as experience might prove to be desirzvle or necessary. 

It may be claimed that the financial provisions of a satisfactory 
and practicable scheme of Federal Government should comply with 
the following, inter alia, conditions : 


(1) That the people who are to control the expenditure of taxes should 
also have the responsibility of levying and collecting them. 

(2) That in order to avoid confusion and the possibility of dangerous 
conflicts between the Federal Government and the State Governments a 
line should be drawn as clearly as possible between the sources of taxation 
available to the State Governments and the Federal Government 
respectively. 

(3) That the State Governments must have substantial powers of taxa- 
tion, and not merely limited powers of imposing minor and residuary taxes. 

(4) That the Federal Government must possess such wide powers of 
taxation as will enable it to expand its revenue to meet any increase of 
expenditure that may be involved in connexion with the onerous duties 
which may be assigned to it. 


In recent years there has been a very large increase in the 
cost of Imperial Defence, and there is at the moment, unfortu- 
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nately, no»ground for believing that there will be any relaxation 
in this direction ; on the contrary, it looks as if in the immediate 
future the Army and Navy will tend to become still more costly. 
It would weaken the authority and prestige of the Empire among 
the Great Powers if the Federal Government had to depend upon 
quotas from the English and Scottish Parliaments (Ireland will 
not, of course, in any case be in a position to make any contribu- 
tion towards the cost of Imperial Services). In order to illustrate 
the position which would be created if the quotas system were 
adopted, we will assume that for a term of years certain fixed 
amounts have been agreed upon as payable by the English and 
Scottish Governments respectively towards the cost of Imperial 
Defence, and that it is suddenly found, as was the case in 1909, 
that a large increase of naval expenditure has become absolutely 
necessary. It is practically certain that the Federal Government 
would encounter many obstacles and embarrassments in the 
process of coercing or persuading the two State Governments to 
effect perhaps drastic readjustments in the State finances to meet 
the needs of the Central Government. The difficulties experi- 
enced by the German Empire in connexion with the Matricular 
Contributions from the Federal States should constitute a suffi- 
cient warning against the institution of a system of State quotas 
in the Federal system of the United Kingdom. There is another 
strong objection to the quotas system, namely that it would divorce 
responsibility for the raising of revenue from the body which is 
responsible for its expenditure. As the Committee on Irish 
Finance point out in their report, it is a fundamental principle 
of sound finance that the same authority that has the spending 
of revenue should be made answerable for raising such revenue. 
Turning now to the question of the details of the expenditure 
to be undertaken by the Federal Government, it will be admitted 
that the service of the National Debt must be allowed to remain 
an obligation of the Central Government. It would obviously be 
impracticable to split up the National Debt into so much English, 
Scottish, and Irish stock. On the basis of national wealth, 
England’s share of the National Debt would amount to about 
595,000,000!., Scotland’s share to 67,000,000l., and Ireland’s 
share to 46,000,000. But what would be the market price of 
Irish 24 per cent. stock secured on a Government whose expendi- 
ture exceeds its income by over 1,400,000/. per annum? It is 
true that if it were practicable to do so there would be good 
ground for making some such apportionment of the National 
Debt as between the three Governments upon the ground that 
they will be assigned or handed over Government buildings and 
properties to the value of several hundreds of millions sterling. 
The proposed allocation of responsibility for expenditure on 
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the Army and Navy to the Federal Government requires no 


comment. 

The case for the retention of the Post Office as a unified 
Imperial Service is a very strong one, and unless we admit this 
principle we shall have to face the absurdity and inconveniences 
of Post Offices for England, Scotland, Ireland, and, presumably, 
Wales and Ulster. 

The present expenditure of the Imperial Parliament in respect 
of the Civil List, Foreign Office, Consular and Diplomatic Ser- 
vices, Colonial Services, etc., amounting in all to nearly 
8,000,000/. per annum, clearly belongs to the responsibilities of 
the Federal Government. 

The expenditure of the Road Board obviously belongs to the 
domain of the State Governments, but as the Treasury White 
Paper does not distinguish the amounts expended in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, it must for the present be 
included among the Federal Services. 

The outlay in respect of the Royal Irish Constabulary must 
for the present at least be treated as a Federal charge, partly in 
order to relieve the Irish Exchequer and partly in order to meet 
the large body of opinion which looks upon this as a purely 

Imperial Service. My own view is strictly in accordance with 
that of the Committee on Irish Finance, that at the present time 
the only essential difference between the Irish Constabulary and 
the ordinary local police forces of Great Britain is this: that 
besides having to control the common elements of disorder it has 
to contend with two sources of disturbance peculiar to Ireland, 
or to certain parts of it—namely sectarian animosities and chronic 
dissatisfaction with the political status of the country. 

Summarising the above criticisms, it may be assumed that 
on the basis of the Treasury White Paper for the year to the 
31st of March 1913 the expenditure of the Federal Government 
would work out roughly as follows : 


£ 

National Debt Services . ; ‘ ; . 24,500,000 
Army - : ‘ 4 : : Ps . 28,286,000 
Navy ? é ; - 44,365,000 
Customs and Excise (and Talassd Revenue), 

proportion of cost of = gasaicnte say . - 3,000,000 
Road Improvement Fund ‘ ‘ . 1,172,000 
Irish Constabulary . - 1,354,000 
Miscellaneous (Civil List, Houses a Putlio- 

ment, Diplomatic and Consular Services, 

Colonial Services, Royal Parks, Surveys of 

the United Kingdom, Civil Contingency 

Fund, Government Hospitality, etc.) . - 7,618,000 


Total , Rae age be . £110,295,000 
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Owing to the readjustment of the financial relations with 
‘Scotland and Ireland which will become inevitable if uniformity 
is to be maintained in the matter of powers of taxation, certain 
large payments, which will be explained hereafter, would require 
to be made from the Federal Exchequer to Scotland and Ireland. 
In the case of Scotland, these payments would, on the basis of 
the figures for the year to March 1913, amount to approximately 
2,000,000. per annum, and in the case of Ireland to about 
6,850,0001. per annum. Under the scheme outlined above, the 
Federal Government would therefore, on the basis of the figures 
for the year to March 1913, require a revenue of 119,145 ,0001. 

Theoretically it is desirable that the revenue of the Central 
Government should be derived from indirect taxation—namely 
Customs and Excise—and that the revenues of the State Govern- 
ments should be obtained from direct taxes (Income Tax, Estate 
Duties, Stamps). But owing to the fact that we have placed 
so large a proportion of our expenditure upon the shoulders of 
the direct taxpayer it is impracticable to adopt this general 
principle in the case of the United Kingdom. 

After full consideration of the whole question I am of opinion 
that the following allocations of the different sources of revenue 
would afford the minimum of objection—viz. : 

To the Federal Government.—Customs, Excise, Estate Duties, Stamps, 
Miscellaneous (Crown Lands, Suez Canal, the Mint, etc.). 

To the State Governments.—Income Tax, Super Tax, House Duty, Land 
Taxes, and all residuary powers of taxation. 


A Customs Union is an invariable feature of every known 
example of a Federation, and it may be fairly urged that it is 
essential that the general fiscal policy of the United Kingdom 
should remain in the hands of the Federal Government in order 
to avoid the danger of the creation of fiscal barriers between the 
three Kingdoms. I therefore suggest that Customs should form 
one of the main sources of revenue of. the Federal Government. 

Excise duties, which are another form of indirect taxation, 
almost invariably constitute a Federal revenue. Moreover, unless 
Excise duties are treated as part of the revenue of the Central 
Government, questions of an extremely delicate and difficult 
nature must arise between the different State Governments as to 
what is the true as distinguished from the collected revenue of 
each State. As the Committee on Irish Finance point out, the 
excess of collected revenue over true revenue in Ireland under 
the single head of spirits is about 1,500,0001. per annum. If 
Ulster is to be granted a separate Government, it would be a very 
awkward matter to attempt to determine the true revenue of the 
Dublin Parliament and the Belfast Parliament respectively if 
Excise duties formed part of the revenues of the State Govern- 
ments. The proceeds of the Local Taxation Licences may be 
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fairly claimed by the State Governments, but this would not 
involve any serious readjustment of the Excise duties. 

It is suggested that the income derived from Crown Lands, 
Suez Canal shares, the Mint, and other miscellaneous sources, 
should be assigned to the Federal Government upon the ground 
that it is practically impossible to allocate these different sources 
of revenue between England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

If the revenue from indirect taxation, together with the net 
profit from the Post Office and the miscellaneous income, were 
sufficient to meet the expenditure of the Central Government, 
there would, of course, be no ground for suggesting that the 
Federal Government should venture upon the field of direct 
taxation. But for 1912-13 Customs and Excise only produced 
together the sum of 71,581,000I., the net revenue of the Post 
Office etc. was 6,109,0001., and the miscellaneous income was 
4,865 ,000/., making a total of 82,555,0001., whereas the services 
which it is suggested should be assigned to the Central Govern- 
ment would require at least 119,000,000/. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to confine the Federal Government to the indirect taxes. 
In my belief the most suitable sources of direct taxation to assign 
to the Federal Government are (a) Estate Duties and (b) Stamp 
Duties. The main reason for this proposal is that it would avoid 
the danger and inconvenience of double death duties and double 
taxation in respect of stamps. 

If the revenue suggested above were allocated to the Federal 
Government its aggregate income on the basis of the figures con- 
tained in the Treasury White Paper for the year to the 31st of 
March 1913 would be as follows : 


£ 
Excise . ‘ ‘ : i ? : . 38,064,000 
Customs . - j . ; y Z . 33,517,000 
Estate etc. Duties . ; - ‘ : . 25,406,000 
Stamps . - ; ; - - 10,076,000 
Post Office (net vevenne) . ‘ - 6,109,000 


Miscellaneous (Suez Canal, Crown Lands, etc.) 4,865,000 
Total abe PS es Sai ae £118,037,000 


The revenues from the different sources of indirect and direct 
taxation referred to above should therefore approximately meet 
the needs of the Central Government, but it musi be recognised 
that if any further great expansion of expenditure on Imperial 
Defence should become imperative it would be necessary to resort 
to a measure of Tariff Reform for revenue purposes, because 
there is some reason to believe that both Estate Duties and 
Stamps have reached a point at which any further material 
increase would cease to be productive. 

It will be noted that under the scheme outlined above the 
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main source of revenue proposed to be allocated to the State 
Governments would be Income Tax. This proposal is based 
mainly upon the ground that of all the sources of direct taxation 
which call for special and differential local graduation Income 
Tax is the most important. The Committee on Irish Finance 
were told by the witnesses representing the Inland Revenue 
Department that the increased rates of duties in the Budgei of 
1909-10 yielded surprisingly little return in Ireland, and that in 
their opinion as long as the increase of rates was coupled with 
a system of relieving the taxpayers at the lower end of the scale 
the revenue of Ireland could not be augmented. 

One of the main weaknesses of our existing fiscal system is 
the limited number of sources of taxation. If increased revenue 
is required, we go on adding to the rates of old taxes ; we do not 
discover, as our German and French friends have done, new 
sources of taxation. 

The State Governments would naturally be prohibited from 
trespassing upon the field of taxation allocated to the Central 
Government, whether by way of sur-taxes or otherwise, but it is 
highly desirable that they should be authorised to exercise 
residuary powers of taxation provided they did not adopt any 
policy which would tend to disturb the fiscal unity of the Kingdom 
as a whole. 

It is necessary to consider now how the scheme outlined above 
would work out in the case of the English State Government. 
On the basis of the national income and expenditure for the 
year to the 31st of March 1913 the revenue of the English State 
Government might be estimated as follows : 


£ 
Income Tax. 3 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 38,499,000 
Land Value Duties . ‘ 2 i ; , 389,000 
Land Tax ‘ ; 4 ‘i z , ‘ 655,000 
House Duty . eer eetes au ea 
Total ; F : ; : . £41,369,000 


The Super Tax for that year produced in England and Wales 
3,133,000/., and this amount is included in the total under the 
heading of Income Tax. 

The expenditure of the English State Government on the 
same basis would have been as follows : 


£ 
Board of Education . 3 - . 14,447,000 
Payments to Local Taxation Amant ; - 7,012,500 
Stationery and Printing . ; e ? ; 604,500 
Revenue Buildings . ; ; : , : 577,000 
Prisons . - : , : 749,500 
Supreme Court of J adicatare ginbe ated Oy 326,500 


ene. GMO igs ed eink czech Ye 517,500 
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2 
Board of Trade . : : 287,000 
Board of Agriculture ae Fisheries ‘ 285,000 
Local Government Board . ; 283,000 
Labour Exchanges and Insurance Buildings, pra 264,500 
National Health Insurance, etc. . 3,660,000 
Old Age Pensions . . . . .~ . 8,374,000 
Home Office ‘ 4s ; See . 220,000 
Miscellaneous. 1,420,000 
Inland ate ra proportion of ‘cost ‘of collee- 
tion j R . 1,662,000 
Total ; Racers coke i .  ~ £40,690,000 


The sources of revenue proposed to be assigned to the English 
State Government should, therefore, suffice to meet the expendi- 
ture which it would have to face jin respect of the services to be 
allocated to it. Any further expenditure incurred by the English 
Government would be met by additions to the Income Tax, the 
Super Tax, and the Land Taxes, or by the imposition of new taxes 
outside the domain of those proposed to be allocated to the 
Federal Government. 

In the case of Scotland the position, on the basis of the 
figures for the year to the 31st of March 1913, would be as 
follows : 


Expenditure of the Scots Parliament— £ 
Public Education . : g : . . 2,445,000 
Old Age Pensions . ‘ - 1,231,000 
Payments to Local Taxation oneest ‘ . 1,178,000 
National Health Insurance . : . 567,500 
Inland Revenue, cost of collection : - 150,000 
Miscellaneous , ! : . 887,500 

Total . ; 2 5 : : . £6,459,000 

Revenue of the Scots Parliament— F °) 
Income Tax . : ; : : . 4,262,000 
Land Value Duties ‘ : ; J ‘ 43,000 
House Duty . : - 130,000 
Transfer from Rolie Sabena. : . 2,024,000 

Total . ‘ ’ ‘ ; ‘ ; - £6,459,000 


The sources of revenue proposed to be assigned to the Scots 
Parliament would, therefore, be insufficient by the sum of about 
2,000,000. to meet the expenditure. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that this does not represent a real deficit. This 
large balance is due to the fact that, as stated in an earlier part 
of this article, the revenue of Scotland from sources of direct 
taxation is relatively speaking appreciably less than that of 
England, and under the fiscal scheme proposed Scotland’s con- 
tribution towards the cost of Imperial Services would be advanced 
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from 10,358,0001. to 12,353,0001. unless the Federal Government 
handed back to Scotland the excess of 2,000,000/. referred to. 
Under the fiscal scheme outlined above the position of Ireland 
on the basis of the figures for the year to the 31st of March 1913 
would be as follows. (Note.—It is impossible to separate the 
figures for Ulster from the rest of Ireland as they are not yet 


available) : 





Trish Income— £ 
Income Tax . - > “ > ; - 1,484,000 
Land Tax ; : : 5,000 
Transfer from Federal Exchequer : - 6,844,000 

Total . . ‘ . : ‘ Z - £8,333,500 

Irish Expenditure— £ 
Public Education . ; : - 1,711,500 
Payments to Local Taxation iesbouait : - 1,463,000 
Old Age Pensions ; ; . 2,605,500 
Land Commission . : F > i . 566,500 
National Health Insurance . : . 238,000 
Department of Agriculture . . . - 166,500 
Congested Districts Board . ; ; - 170,000 
Local Government Board . 3 A : 104,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature é ; : 110,500 
Inland Revenue. ‘ : F ; ? 64,000 
Miscellaneous ; ; ; ‘ F - 1,134,000 

Total . : , , ? . £8,333,500 


lt must be borne in itt that, as has already been stated, 
less than one third of the tax revenue of Ireland is derived from 
sources of direct taxation as compared with nearly two thirds in 
the case of England. Having regard to the relatively small ratio 
which Income Tax bears to the tax revenue as compared with 
England and Scotland, it might be found desirable to allocate to 
the Irish Governments the proceeds of the Estate Duties and 
Stamps and to reduce the amount to be transferred from the 
Federal Exchequer to the Irish Exchequers accordingly. At the 
present time Ireland makes no contribution whatever towards 
the cost of Imperial Services; on the contrary, she draws a sub- 
vention of approximately 1,400,000/. from Great Britain. Under 
the proposals outlined above there would be no alteration in the 
net amount of the contribution from Great Britain, but it would 
be made in a different form. Having regard to all the circum- 
stances it would be a distinct advantage that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be in a position to apportion the greater part of the 
Irish income as between the Dublin and Belfast Parliaments. 
A very ugly situation might develop if these two bodies were left 
to determine between themselves their respective proportions of 
the total Irish income. 
The financial scheme indicated in this article will not dispense 
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with the necessity of ascertaining from time to time the true 
revenue and the real contribution of each Kingdom to the cost of 
Imperial Services, and the periodical readjustment of the financial 
relations of the Federal and State Governments accordingly ; but 
it is impossible to devise a scheme of Federal finance for the 
United Kingdom that will enable a settlement to be effected with- 
out determining these points. The principle of the institution of a 
Joint Exchequer Board has been accepted by the Government 
and by the supporters of the Scottish Home Rule Bill. 

It must be clearly understood that it is not the aim of the 
writer to attempt to lay down a cut and dried system of Federal 
Government. In order to come to grips with the financial 
problem it has been necessary to form some general conclusions 
as to how the legislative powers of the Imperial Parliament will 
be apportioned between the Federal Government and the State 
Governments, and definite figures have only been used by way 
of illustration. These have been taken from the latest available 
official return—namely that relating to the year ended on the 
31st of March 1913. Owing to the vast changes that have taken 
place in the meantime—the growth of naval expenditure and 
the growth of the Imperial contribution towards the cost of Local 
Government on the one hand, and the increase of the Income Tax, 
the Super Tax, and the Estate Duties on the other hand—the 
figures for the year to the 3lst of March 1913 form a somewhat 
unsatisfactory basis to work upon, but as they are the only data 
available for the purpose we must make the best we can of them. 

Taking the Budget for 1914-15, the financial proposals out- 
lined above would in the case of the Federal Governenens |} work 
out roughly as follows : 


Revenue of the Federal Government— Z 


Customs ; ; . 35,350,000 
Excise . ‘ , ‘ P - 39,650,000 
Estate etc. Dative i. YS er 
Stamps. . ; 3 : - 9,900,000 
Post Office (net soreama) ; ‘ ; . 5,525,000 
Miscellaneous (Suez Canal, Crown Lands, 
etc.) : _ f ‘ / 2 - 4,030,000 
Total ‘ ‘ ‘ F 4 5 £123,255,000 
Expenditure of Federal Government— F 
National Debt Services ; : ‘ - 23,500,000 
Army . : : ; : e . 28,885,000 
Navy . ‘ : - 51,550,000 


Miscellaneous (Houses of Parliament, Civil 
List, Treasury, Foreign Office, Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, Colonial Services, 
Surveys of United Kingdom, Civil Con- 
tingencies Fund, ssaecamnasenn —s 


ae ax 8,000,000 
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£ 
Road Improvement Fund . ‘ ‘ - 1,545,000 
Irish Constabulary . Z ‘i < . 1,354,000 
Transfers to Scottish Exchequer ‘ : . 2,000,000 
Transfers to Irish Exchequers* . 2 . 6,844,000 


Total . Sit th heli : £123,678,000 


The national finances of England and Scotland have been 
merged for over two hundred years and those of Great Britain 
and Ireland have been merged for nearly one hundred years. 
During the past two centuries the national finances of the three 
Kingdoms have become so interwoven and interdependent that 
it is quite hopeless to expect to be able to disentangle them with- 
out acute controversy. It must be remembered that the only 
modern example of the dissolution of an ancient partnership in 
national finance (namely Sweden and Norway) was coincident 
with a complete political and economic separation. 

The apportionment of the expenditure of the great Govern- 
ment Departments between the Central Government and the 
State Governments will be a matter of considerable difficulty, but 
perhaps the greatest difficulty of all will be the question of the 
basis of representation of each Kingdom in the Federal Parlia- 
ment. If Ireland, Scotland and Wales insist upon the institution 
of national systems of government it must be clearly provided 
that they are not to be placed in such a position as would enable 
them to dip their hands further into the pockets of the English 
taxpayer. 

It will be urged that the scheme suggested in this article has 
been designed primarily to meet the financial position which 
England would oceupy in a Federal system, and I admit that this 
is the case. England and Wales contain 80 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom and 86 per cent. of the national 
wealth. They contribute 92,000,000/. per annum towards the 
cost of Imperial Services, and they provide a subsidy of over 
1,000,000/. per annum for Ireland. 

The English State Government would overshadow if it did 
not completely eclipse the Federal Government, and an acute 
conflict between these two great bodies might destroy the whole 
fabric of National Government. It is in order to avoid or mini- 
mise the danger of such a dispute that I have framed the above 
scheme. The proposals I have made are, moreover, perfectly fair. 
It is not suggested that there should be any differential treatment 
in the matter of the incidence of taxation. Customs and Excise, 
the Estate Duties and Stamps would be the same in every part of 


Estimated on the basis of the Treasury White Paper for the year to 
March 31, 1913. 
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the United Kingdom. So far as what is termed the ‘ Local 
Expenditure’ of the Imperial Government is concerned, the 
adjustments proposed to be made in the case of England, Scotland 
and Ireland would place each country in exactly the same relative 
position that it holds at the present time. The contributions of 
England and Scotland towards the cost of Imperial Services would 
be the same as at present, and the subvention of Ireland would 
remain unaltered. 

All that I have attempted to do is to indicate some of the 
most important financial features of the problem in the hope 
that attention may be focussed upon the really vital aspects of 
the general question. Unless the matter is approached in a 
broad and judicial spirit, there is a grave risk that difficulties may 
be created which will prove to be even greater than those which 
confront us to-day. 

EpGar CRAMMOND. 


Vor. LX. V— No. 448 
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THE CASE FOR A NATIONAL MEDICAL 
SERVICE 


In an earlier stage of social development, sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter may have been regarded as constituting the necessi- 
ties of life. To these must now be added another : the necessity 
of enjoying to an adequate extent those benefits in preventing 
disease and mitigating its effects which modern medicine can 
give. It may be a truism, but it cannot be too often repeated, 
that sound heaith in the people is the greatest national asset. 
It relieves poverty, makes for efficiency, and goes far towards 
rendering life happy. Despite these facts, and the great out- 
pouring of public health legislation which the last sixty years 
have seen, it has to be admitted that the provision for medical 
attendance and treatment in respect of more than four-fifths of 
the population is far from satisfactory, while the methods of pre- 
venting disease are seriously impeded by want of co-operation 
and co-ordination among the many authorities concerned in their 
administration. 

The Poor Law Reports called attention to the inadequacy of 
the medical treatment given to persons in receipt of relief, and 
to the general lack of satisfactory provision among the working 
classes. Under the Insurance Act the services of general practi- 
tioners have been provided for some twelve million insured 
persons, and additional provision has been made for the treat- 
ment, to a limited extent, of tuberculosis. The education 
authorities examine school children, and a good beginning has 
been made in their treatment. But this provision is by no 
means sufficient. Many thousands of persons still fail to 
receive medical attendance because they are unable to afford 
it, while the uninsured women and children have for the 
most part to rely on dispensaries, medical institutes and private 
practitioners’ clubs, which are in many areas insufficient for 
their needs and incomplete in the treatment given. The recent 
careful and comprehensive investigation by the Fabian Society 
has shown that there are serious deficiencies in the medical 
service provided under the Insurance Act. 

With some exceptions, it may be said that the medical treat- 
ment available to the poor neither covers the whole field nor is 
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always of the best quality. The deficiency most severely felt, 
and most difficult to meet, is that of provision for such medical 
and surgical services as are beyond the scope of the general 
practitioner. The strides.made by medicine and surgery in 
recent years have led to specialism in all directions. A decade or 
so ago there were oculists, specialists in throat, nog and ear 
surgery, in children’s diseases, gynaecologists and general 
surgeons. Now it is scarcely too much to say that there is hardly 
an organ or system in the body which has not been made a 
special province by a group of surgeons or physicians. There 
are men who devote themselves practically to the surgery of the 
abdominal organs, while others are known for their operations 
on the brain, the excretory system, the generative system, or the 
muscles and limbs forming the branch known as orthopaedic 
surgery. Among physicians the skin has long formed a sphere 
by itself, and there are specialists in mental diseases, in affections 
of the nervous system, and maladies of the lungs. Even a single 
disease may form a domain by itself, as, for example, tuber- 
culosis, venereal diseases, and gout. A recent development is 
specialisation in x-ray work and in pathological investigations. 

The growth of medical specialisation has produced -a great 
change in the methods of the general practitioner as compared 
with the procedure of a generation ago. Although much better 
equipped in knowledge of his profession, he is now by no means 
so all-sufficing as he was in the old days. The calling-in of a 
consultant was then relatively infrequent, for the new know- 
ledge had not been gained and new methods of treatment were 
not devised. A case of adenoids might have been treated with 
gargles for years; now it is referred promptly to the surgeon. 
Persistent dyspepsia must be investigated with the help of x-rays 
and other scientific methods, lest the dreaded cancer be present. 
If a case of apparently simple anaemia fails to yield to treat- 
ment, pathological examination of the blood may reveal a serious 
underlying cause. ‘ Widals,’ ‘ Wassermans,’ and other scientific 
aids to diagnosis can only be performed by the expert. 

Hence the duties of a general practitioner have become largely 
of a selective character. He treats simple ailments which form 
the great bulk of his cases, severer illnesses of a straightforward 
nature, and those chronic or incurable maladies for which as yet 
little can be done beyond relieving pain and providing nursing. 
But there is a large group of cases in which his chief function 
is the making of accurate diagnoses in order that he may obtain 
the assistance of the appropriate consultant, and even for his 
diagnosis he may require expert help. 

It is in the provision for these specialist services that the 


deficiency of medical treatment among the poor becomes 
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apparent. The consultants still live in the Harley Streets and 
Wimpole Streets of the large towns, and their fees preclude the 
working classes from obtaining their services directly. No pro- 
vision is made for them under the Insurance Act, not even a 
second opinion being available. Much assistance is of course 
given gratuitously through the medium of the hospitals, and 
recognition must be made of the immense amount of voluntary 
service performed by the staffs of these institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, as shown by the Poor Law Reports, by the recent 
report of Dr. Johnstone of the Local Government Board, and 
by that of the Fabian Society, the hospital accommodation in 
this country is seriously inadequate to the needs of the com- 
munity. Many hospitals have long waiting lists, and it may 
be months before a patient can be admitted. Insured persons 
needing operation have had to wait eight, ten and thirteen weeks 
for a vacant bed. The pressure on the hospitals appears to have 
been much increased by the Insurance Act. It has been estima- 
ted by experts that hospital provision should amount to between 
two and four beds, and even five in some localities, per thousand 
of the population. French and German authorities put it at 
between two and five. But the exhaustive Fabian inquiry, 
which extended to every county in England, shows that in not 
one county is even the standard of two per thousand reached, 
while many fall below one per thousand. When it is remem- 
bered that some hospitals (except for urgency cases) do not 
receive patients without a recommendation from a subscriber or 
governor, and that others require a payment from in-patients 
‘of from 2s. 6d. to 30s. a week, it is clear that the service as a 
whole is far from providing the accommodation demanded. Here 
then is one potent cause of ill-health. 

In another direction the poor are at a disadvantage owing 
to the absence of satisfactory provision for making expert 
diagnosis. The use of bacteriological examinations, patho- 
logical analyses, microscopic investigations of morbid growths, 
and x-rays is becoming increasingly important in medicine. For 
those who can afford the fees, the researches are made in private 
laboratories. In many large towns the local authority under- 
takes the necessary work in cases of typhoid, diphtheria and 
tuberculosis. A few, exceptionally progressive, are even willing 
to carry out all investigations of this character. But the pro- 
vision for the working classes as a whole is lamentably insuffi- 
cient. In his last report to the Local Government Board, Dr. 
Newsholme, after calling attention to the serious deficiency in 
the arrangements, writes: ‘There is no reasonable doubt that 
as a result of the failure to use these means of diagnosis a con- 
siderable mass of disease remains undetected, or detected only 
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after delay and preventive measures are rendered relatively 
ineffective.’ Even in regard to tuberculosis, to which so much 
special attention is now directed, he says ‘There can, I think, 
be no doubt that this aid to the diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
greatly neglected in a large portion of the country.’ 

The absence of cheap or State-aided dentistry is also severely 
felt among the poor, for it is more and more recognised that 
carious teeth lay the foundations for many serious ailments. 
Finally there is the cost and difficulty of obtaining surgical 
appliances. Under the Insurance Act certain of the latter are 
provided, but the list is too small to be compatible with true 
economy. The provision of trusses alone for example would 
save far more than their cost by shortening periods of sickness 
benefit. 

Having now noticed the more important directions in which 
medical treatment is lacking among the poor, it is necessary 
to examine the quality of the ordinary treatment which they 
actually do receive, and the peculiar conditions militating against 
its efficiency. Outside the hospitals, the agencies through which 
medical treatment is given are the Poor Law, free and provident 
dispensaries, medical institutes, works’ clubs, friendly societies, 
private practice, and, as regards insured persons, panel practice. 
Reserving consideration of the last for the moment, and admit- 
ting that all over the country practitioners, friendly societies 
and other institutions are doing excellent work under adverse 
conditions, it is not necessary to bring forward detailed evidence 
that these services as a whole have been found unsatisfactory. 
Such evidence is fully set out in the Poor Law Reports. The 
salaries paid to Poor Law medical officers and to medical officers 
of institutes are frequently small, a fact which, combined with 
the conditions of work, has tended to discourage men from 
undertaking this class of practice. The club system has been 
condemned as much by the medical profession as by the laity. 

It must be recognised that the very conditions of medical 
work among the poor have led to the development of a type of 
practice quite different from that which prevails in the better 
classes. In the first place, treatment under any contract system 
encourages persons to seek the advice of the doctor for ailments 
of a trivial character. Often the real object of the visit is to 
obtain the bottle of medicine, the ‘tonic’ to which so much 
more faith may be attached than to the advice of the doctor. 
The amount of medicine and drugs which is consumed by the 
poor is astonishing. An inquiry made in 1909-1911 by the Board 
of Trade into the expenditure of wage-earning women and girls 
showed that more than five times as much was paid to chemists 
as to doctors. The entries for ‘ Blaud’s pills,’ ‘ health salts,’ 
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‘throat pastilles,’ ‘ camphorated oil,’ occur over and over again, 
and tell a pathetic tale of a weary struggle against ill-health. 

In the second place, the prevalence of relatively not serious 
ill-health among the poor is enormously greater than among 
the wealthier classes. Overcrowding, the lack of good and 
sufficient food, and ignorance often of the simplest conditions 
which make for health, have combined to produce in large 
numbers of the working classes a weakness of the system which 
manifests itself in anaemia, dyspepsia, coughs and colds, and 
‘debility,’ all fertile conditions upon which tuberculosis and 
other graver maladies may supervene. 

The two factors—viz. freedom to consult a doctor on the 
slightest pretext and the existence of a large amount of slight 
illness—have given to contract practice in towns, whether 
through club, institute or panel, its characteristic feature, that 
of many surgery consultations or ‘ out-patient’ cases as com- 
pared with the home visiting required. A club of some 2000 
members—particularly if it includes many women—frequently 
does not entail more than from three to five visits a day, though 
the surgery consultations may be anything between twenty and 
forty, or even more in winter. 

It is this feature of contract practice which probably, more 
than anything else, is responsible for the defects. There is a 
constant procession passing through the doctor’s surgery of cases 
of dyspepsia, rheumatic pains, and simple coughs, more than 
90 per cent. of which really require only a few minutes’ con- 
sideration. Then comes the exceptional case in which there is 
something seriously wrong. But there may be nothing on the 
surface to indicate that it differs from the dozen that have gone 
before. The uneasy consciousness of a crowded waiting-room is 
present in the doctor’s mind, and if a detailed examination 
were made in every case the numbers could not be got through. 
The patient accordingly receives his purgative, pill or bottle 
of cough mixture, and goes home perhaps to die in a few days 
from an acute abdominal affection, or haemorrhage from an 
undiagnosed phthisical cavity in the lungs. Then follows the 
coroner’s inquest, and the doctor is held up to public obloquy 
for making a ‘ lightning diagnosis’ and scamping his work. 

This of course is the very last thing any doctor wants. But 
only those who are familiar with the conditions of contract 
practice and the many piffalls will realise how easy it is for even 
a first-rate and conscientious man to overlook a serious condition. 
The fault lies far more with a system which encourages hurried 
work than with the doctor. 

The foregoing remarks apply, with some modifications, to the 
special form of contract practice which has been set up under 
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the Insurance Act. In certain respects the service has been 
improved. Many capable practitioners who formerly held aloof 
from this type of work have now joined the panels, and the 
increased remuneration allows a doctor to give more time to the 
individual patient. On the other hand, and without disparaging 
the excellent service which is being given by many thousands of 
doctors throughout the country, it must be admitted that too 
often the faulty traditions of club practice have been allowed to 
re-assert themseives in panel work. No limit has been imposed 
to the number of persons that one doctor may take. Hence there 
are many practitioners who are attempting too much. Lists 
of over 2000 are frequent, while some have three, four and even 
five thousand without regular assistance. With the addition of 
private practice, these high numbers must preclude the possibility 
of satisfactory attendance being given. The tendency observed 
in Germany for the bulk of the insurance work to pass into the 
hands of a relatively small proportion of practitioners is already 
noticeable in this country. In many large towns one fifth of the 
panel doctors attend half the insured persons, the remaining 
four fifths dividing the other half. 

Another circumstance which has militated against the best 
treatment is the restriction by the Commissioners of the services 
required from the doctors, to those which can be properly under- 
taken by a practitioner ‘ of ordinary professional competence and 
skill.’ The reason for this limitation is not clear. In the old 
friendly societies it was the custom to exclude certain matters, 
such as treatment of confinements and of diseases due to mis- 
conduct, but outside these the practitioner was expected to do 
anything that he was reasonably capable of, and difficulties as 
to whether or not a particular service was within his province 
rarely arose. Practitioners differ greatly in their professional 
capacities, and if the object of the regulation was to secure 
uniformity of treatment, this could only be attained by a process 
of levelling down. A further effect has been to justify practi- 
tioners in making extra charges for services which might be 
regarded as beyond the ordinary scope, such as treatment of the 
eyes, ears and teeth. The Fabian Society even bring forward 
instances where a doctor has refused to lance a boil or prescribe 
a lotion for inflamed eyes without additional payment. In 
Germany the contracts frequently run ‘the practitioner shall 
give to insured persons the same careful attention as to private 
patients.’ This would have been a sounder standard for the 
Commissioners to have adopted. While not limiting an 
exceptionally proficient man, it would not have pressed harshly 
on his less capable confrére. It would have been easy of appli- 
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cation, for in a doubtful case a practitioner has merely to ask 
himself whether he would or would not perform the same service 
for a private patient. 


A SALARIED MEDICAL SERVICE 


With a view to providing the poor with a complete medical 
service, and to remedying defects which experience has shown 
the panel system to possess, the establishment, under the State, 
of a salaried medical service, including both consultant and 
general practitioners, has been proposed. It is convenient to 
use this term, reserving the name National Health Service to 
that larger scheme which involves uniting or co-ordinating all 
the public medical services, clinical and preventive, local and 
central. Such a scheme will be examined later. 

A salaried medical service must, almost of necessity, extend 
to women and children, and would require to be co-ordinated 
with, if it did not actually absorb, the present Poor Law medical 
outdoor relief, and perhaps also the existing arrangements for 
the treatment of school children. To obtain the greatest 
advantage a considerable degree of organisation is necessary, and 
it is desirable, before considering the arguments for and against 
a national service, to describe what such a scheme might be 
when in full working order. 

One method of providing an organised service is through the 
medium of local centres for medical treatment or clinics. In a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants one centrally placed clinic would 
suffice. In larger towns the number would be increased in propor- 
tion to the population. The clinic would consist of a building 
containing two or three consulting-rooms and waiting-rooms and 
a small theatre for minor operations. In larger clinics, or in 
the central one of a group, an x-ray apparatus and pathological 
laboratory could be provided. The town or district surrounding 
the clinic would be divided into convenient areas containing 
appropriate units of population, and one doctor would undertake 
all the home visiting in each district. But, except in cases of 
urgency or special circumstances, all the consultation work would 
be done at the clinic. Morning and evening hours would be 
fixed, and some members of the medical staff would always be 
in attendance during those hours. The staff of the clinic would 
consist of from five to eight general practitioners, one or two 
nurses, and such whole- or part-time surgeons, oculists, gynaeco- 
logists, and other specialists as were required. There should 
be a chief medical officer to each clinic, principal medical officers 
in all large towns and counties, and a central administrative 
staff. 
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Experience of such a system is not entirely lacking. At 
Swindon the employees of the Great Western Railway, number- 
ing with their families some 43,000, have been attended for 
many years on somewhat similar lines. There is a staff of nine 
doctors with graduated salaries, and the town is divided into 
a series of districts each under the care of one doctor, with one 
central dispensary for the whole system. The medical service 
is of an excellent character, and the arrangements appear te 
have been satisfactory to both patients and doctors. It is also 
interesting to note that recent developments have been in this 
direction, as seen in school clinics and tuberculosis dispensaries, 
which are largely in the nature of clinics. 

The description here given is of course only a general outline. 
It could be modified according to the character of the district and 
its requirements. In small towns the existing cottage hospital 
might be developed into the clinic. In larger towns co-ordination 
with the hospitals might reduce the number of clinics required ; 
but a better plan might be for the clinics gradually to withdraw 
from the hospitals practically the whole of their ordinary out- 
patient work. The hospitals would then be able to devote almost 
all their funds and space to specialist work and to the indoor 
treatment of serious cases which would be sent to them from the 
clinics. In other directions it would appear desirable to inter- 
fere with the existing hospital system as little as possible. In 
the great majority of cases they are well equipped, splendidly 
staffed and ably managed. To bring them under the State 
might lead to a sacrifice of efficiency for the sake of symmetry. 
But in districts where the number of beds is insufficient State 
aid might be given. 

Several advantages might be claimed for a system on such 
lines as those described. In the first place, it provides an easy 
means of bringing specialist services within the reach of the 
poor, while at any time a member of the staff would be able to 
obtain the advice and assistance of his colleagues. Secondly, 
it would make for economy of medical time and therefore of 
expense to the State. This is not the place to go into figures, 
but it may be said that only those who have done so can realise 
how enormous is the saving of time and labour effected by 
organisation of medical treatment. The present system, under 
which some doctors are seriously overworked and others are by 
no means fully occupied, is neither economical nor efficient. In 
a district served by, say, a dozen doctors, each may be going 
from one end of the area to the other. By dividing it into 
convenient districts, with a doctor to each, an immense amount 
of mileage is saved. A similar economy can be effected with 
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the consultation work. A doctor, though possessing only a small 
practice, must nevertheless be in attendance during his regular 
consultation hours on at least five days in the week. He may 
only see half a dozen patients in a couple of hours, when he 
might have attended perhaps twenty during that time. But he 
is tied to his post and cannot do anything else. With a clinic 
staffed by, say, six doctors, two would attend two mornings and 
two evenings to do all the consultation work. They would be 
fully occupied on those occasions, and free from such work 
during other mornings and evenings, an arrangement which 
would be both economical and attractive to the doctors. The 
help of a nurse would materially facilitate consultation work. At 
present, when it is necessary to examine a chest, a busy doctor 
either begins on another patient (which may mean leaving the 
first shivering for a few minutes) or sits inwardly fuming while 
the struggle with buttons and studs, or corsets and strings, as 
the case may be, goes on. So great are the advantages of 
organisation that it is probably not too much to say that all the 
insured persons and their dependants could be treated by a staff 
of some 10,000 general practitioners, and this without imposing 
undue demands upon the doctors. 

Another advantage which may be anticipated is improvement 
in the status of the doctor. There is at present a distinct 
cleavage in the profession between the panel and non-panel 
practitioners, which is tending towards the creation of the ‘ rich 
man’s’ and the ‘poor man’s’ doctor, a division most earnestly 
to be avoided. As a recognised civil servant the doctor would 
hold a higher position. The initial salary should be sufficient 
to attract well-equipped men, and the opportunity of rising to 
higher posts would substitute for the present undignified scramble 
for patients—which has led in some instances to rather undesir- 
able practices—friendly competition of a higher kind. The 
greater leisure for reading and keeping abreast of new know- 
ledge would increase the doctor’s interest in the scientific side 
of his profession. He would be able to attend post-graduate 
courses of lectures or undertake research work, and the deaden- 
ing effect. of knowing that while his patient requires special 
treatment or scientific methods he can do little more than write 
prescriptions would be removed. On the more material side 
the advantages are regular hours and holidays, and certainty of 
income. The service should not be open to everyone by merely 
adding his name to the list, but should be recruited from the 
most highly qualified and experienced as vacancies arose. It 
might be desirable, in course of time, to establish a State 
diploma, the possession of which, if not made a condition for 
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all practice, as is the case in most Continental countries, should 
at least be the qualification for entering the State service. This 
would only be analogous to the creation of the D.P.H. without 
which no doctor can now hope to obtain a good public health 
appointment. 

The only two arguments which are seriously urged against 
a State medical service are, firstly, that it would convert the 
doctor into a mere official machine ; and, secondly, that it would 
practically preclude free choice of doctor by patient. 

The objection on the ground of officialism is frequently made, 
though brief consideration would show that it need not be 
seriously feared in a national medical service. Nevertheless, as 
anything which would tend to destroy the personal friendly 
relation between doctor and patient is highly undesirable, the 
causes which lead to its development deserve careful examina- 
tion. The mental condition which the term connotes, though 
not easy to define, is very generally recognised. Tt is perhaps 
in some degree inseparable from administration, but is 
undoubtedly fostered by the traditions and atmosphere which 
prevail in some Government offices. The process of conversion 
into an official machine, which may be observed in all its stages, 
begins as soon as a man enters the Civil Service. He may be 
given some routine work which, fhough necessary and not there- 
fore resented by an intelligent person, is monotonous and 
uninteresting. He may be set to compile volumes of statistics 
the entire uselessness of which is apparent to the scientific mind. 
He learns that things must be done in a certain way for no better 
reason than that they have always been done in that way. 
Initiative is discouraged, little credit is to be earned by addi- 
tional work out of office hours, and due regard must be paid to 
the whims and views of the higher staff. All this may be 
necessary for administrative reasons, but that does not lessen 
its tendency to crush zeal for social progress. When in due 
course he becomes a higher officer, and is admitted to the councils 
of his department, he may find that influences are at work 
other than the single desire to conduct the office in the most 
efficient way possible. Political considerations may have to be 
borne in mind, vested interests reckoned with. Further, 
every proposal must be subjected to a meticulous examination 
to ascertain whether it is in accordance, not with the spirit, but 
with the letter of the law, and the least doubt puts it out of 
court, however advantageous it may be to the public interest. 
Afraid lest a mistake be made to delegate responsibility to junior 
officers, he is habitually overworked with the things of the 
moment, and has no time to make the investigations necessary 
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for future developments. Hence when our officer arrives at the 
dignity of being chief of a department himself, he is swathed 
in red-tape, is a strong supporter of departmental traditions, 
and has a tendency to oppose all change or progress, though no 
one may be more supremely unconscious of the fact than he 
himself. 

This influence, as will be shown later, has_ seriously 
hampered public health administration in the past. Yet it is 
not inseparable from official activity. The recent Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer to the Board of Education displays a 
breadth of outlook and spirit of humanity which entitle it to a 
high place among Government publications. Its contents show 
that under competent administration the excellent work which is 
being done in the schools all over the country, in spite of local 
difficulties and legislative limitations, is steadily establishing a 
service of the greatest efficiency. The Reports of several of the 
Medical Officers of Health in the large cities equally show that 
enthusiasm for progress is by no means incompatible with official 
status. 

It must be remembered too that the great bulk of those who 
would form the staff of a national medical service would be 
engaged not in administrative but in purely clinical work, and 
herein the very training which a doctor experiences would 
provide a strong safeguard. There is no school which brings 
home to a man so frequently and so forcibly the realities of life, 
none which has so broadening and humanising an effect on the 
mind, as that of medicine. Knowledge of the real conditions of 
life among the poor, familiarity with suffering, childbirth, and 
death, each in turn influence his character, deepening his 
sympathies and better fitting him for relieving his fellow 
creatures in distress. Sickness removes from his patients the 
daily mask of conventionality, and he alone may know some 
tragic secret which has wrecked a life. Belonging to a pro- 
fession which is constantly advancing, ever adding to the know- 
ledge whereby disease may be prevented and defeated, he must 
always be a humble learner. To the medical man, the lawyer’s 
veneration for precedent is incomprehensible, the official’s fond- 
ness for established forms and customs irritating and unneces- 
sary. These influences will not be destroyed merely because a 
doctor is paid a fixed salary and brought into co-operation with 
his fellow-workers. 

To some, in view of recent occurrences, the foregoing state- 
ment may seem too strong. But it would be easy to make too 


1 In spite of its obvious importance under existing circumstances, the Fabian 
Report points out that neither at the Local Government Board, or the Insurance 
Commission, or any other Government office, has any complete survey been 
made of the hospital accommodation in this country. 
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much of noisy demonstrations in the face of a big change the* 
effects of which were not fully understood, and of shortcomings 
which, though occupying much space in the Press, have really 
been displayed only by a small proportion of the profession. 

The second argument against a national service is that it 
practically precludes free choice of doctor by patient, which is 
urged on the ground that it engenders confidence and establishes 
a personal relation between doctor and patient which ofherwise 
would not exist. But it is doubtful whether this motive influences 
the poorer classes to the extent asserted. As regards uninsured 
persons, too often the freedom leads only to choice of that practi- 
tioner who charges the lowest fees. In other cases it is the 
cheery good nature or ‘ bedside manner’ which tells. The laity 
have no means of assessing the real competence of a practitioner, 
and a doctor is accordingly apt to be selected for his power of 
ingratiating himself rather than for his skill and knowledge of 
treating disease. Nor is it clear that the demand for free choice 
among the poor is anything like so strong as is alleged, provided 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that the doctor 
assigned is a competent person. Free choice does not exist in 
the Army and Navy medical services, or under the Poor Law, 
or in works’ clubs, sanatoria and other institutions, or in many 
villages. Yet this particular reproach has not been brought 
against these services. When a person goes into hospital he 
does not know which physician he will be under, and he may 
entrust his life to a surgeon whom he has never seen before. 
Mothers rarely hesitate to allow their children suffering from 
infectious diseases to be removed to fever hospitals and placed 
under the care of a total stranger, for they know they will 
receive the best treatment, though it is even more important 
that little ones should have confidence in the person who looks 
after them. The whole system of buying and selling practices 
would fall to the ground if the majority of persons were not 
willing to accept a doctor on another’s recommendation, at least 
until some ground for distrust arises. The fact that under a 
State service steps had been taken to see that the medical staff 
were efficient, and that specialist treatment was available, would 
go far to creating the confidence which is desired. 

Consideration must now be given to the practical steps which 
might be taken. It is of course easy to draw up, on paper, 
schemes presenting the merits of simplicity and com- 
pleteness. To devise means of bringing them into operation, 
adjusting them to existing conditions and safeguarding of legi- 
timate vested interests, is a more difficult matter. The problem 
is all the larger owing to the vast and complex system which has 
been set up under the Insurance Act. Numerous interests, 
great and small, have been created, which cannot be disregarded. 
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It is true that the present arrangements with the medical pro- 
fession were only made for a period of three years, and at the 
end of 1915 the whole question is to come up for revision. 
Nevertheless, the fact that many doctors have bought houses or 
practices in order to undertake panel work cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand, sooner or later the system must be extended 
to take in the uninsured women and children; but, in the light 
of recent experience as to medical remuneration, it is not likely 
that the Government would feel justified in making provision 
for these at a rate of nine shillings per head, especially for a 
service so limited, and, in some directions, so unsatisfactory as 
the present. 

In these circumstances a plan may be suggested by which 
a change could be gradually effected without disturbing the 
positions of those who are at present on the panels. After a 
given date—and it would be fair to give at least a year’s notice— 
the panels throughout the country should be declared closed. 
. Every doctor should be allowed to retain all the persons he 
already bas and at the present capitation fees. But after the 
closure, instead of permitting any doctor to add his name to the 
panel list, the service should only be recruited as occasion 
demanded, and by the appointment of whole-time salaried 
officers. The bringing into insurance of the women and 
children would at once allow for the appointment of some 
salaried practitioners to attend those who had no doctor or were 
treated under the Poor Law, assuming that this service were 
being incorporated. Such persons might still be given the option 
of joining a panel doctor’s list. When a doctor on the panel, 
who had a list of a few hundred persons, died or left the district, 
those persons would be distributed among the new men or 
allowed to join the remaining panel lists which were below a 
certain limit. When a large practice fell vacant another whole- 
time man would be appointed. At the same time the clinic 
system would be gradually developed, the use of the clinic being 
available for panel doctors as well as for the salaried officers, and 
a beginning would be made, as far as circumstances permitted, 
of parcelling out the area into districts. Some panel doctors, if 
given the opportunity, and provided that the size of their 
practices justified the change, would no doubt be willing to 
transfer at once to the new system. In smaller towns it might 
be possible to take in the whole panel as the first staff of one 
or two clinics. Thus the two systems would exist side by side 
for a time, but eventually the State service would completely 
absorb the earlier arrangements. 

The objection will be made that this proposal deprives doctors 
of the selling values of their practices. But again it must be 
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pointed out that, in view of the express limitation of the present 
arrangements to three years, panel practitioners have no right 
to claim for them perpetuity. It is now known that the pay- 
ment for panel work has been more remunerative than was 
anticipated, and the Government would have some justification 
for offering, in 1916, a lower capitation fee for attendance of 
insured persons. On the other hand, claim for consideration 
undoubtedly exists. It appears, however, to the writer that the 
proposal made is a fair compromise. To give a doctor a life- 
interest in a system originally fixed for only three years is more 
than an equitable set-off to the sacrifice of the selling value, 
especially if it was accompanied by one or two years’ notice, 
in view of the fact that the selling value of practices is only one 
or two years’ purchase. 

Of course great difficulties in the adjustments would be 
encountered, and space precludes their detailed consideration 
here. But it is probably only on some such lines as the above 
that the change from a panel to a national service could ever be 
equitably accomplished. 

Two points remain to be considered. The establishment of 
State dispensaries attached to the clinics would be far more 
economical than the present system under which a large number 
of chemists supply drugs. But the vested interests here deserve 
even more sympathetic consideration. It might be possible to 
confirm existing arrangements and effect a change gradually, 
but as the present system is working smoothly and satisfactorily 
it would probably be best to leave it alone, at least for some 
time to come. 

Nor has provision been considered for rural districts where 
the clinic system would be inapplicable. In such areas special 
arrangements would have to be made. In some cases whole- 
or part-time men would be appointed, in others a continuation 
of the capitation system might be the most satisfactory. In 
some respects the problem in the country is less acute than 
in towns. There is not so much sickness as in crowded 
cities,” and it is the writer’s impression that on the whole the 
country doctor is a more competent person than his town 
colleague. Being so often compelled to rely entirely on his 
own resources, he undertakes methods of treatment which would 
not be adopted by a town doctor, and would even be wrong 
for the latter to attempt where more skilled assistance was avail- 
able. The number of major operations which are successfully 


? In the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the claims for sickness benefit 
last year were, in industrial Lancashire, 8s, 11d. for men, and 8s. 8d. for 
women ; in the agricultural county of Kent the figures were 6s. 11d. and 5s. 5d. 
respectively. 
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performed by country practitioners is astonishing, and these 
with no further help than that of a colleague from the next 
village to give the anaesthetic. 


A Ministry oF HEALTH 


The establishment of a national clinical service could be 
effected without touching the numerous other medical services 
which exist in this country, except probably that provided under 
the Poor Law. But much greater advantages would be gained 
by amalgamating some of these services and co-ordinating others 
under the long-urged appointment of a Minister of Health, who 
should be directly responsible for the health of the community 
as @ whole. It is not often realised how numerous are the 
directions in which the State already deals with medical affairs, 
but the lack of a comprehensive scheme is conspicuous. One 
matter after another has passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment or Municipality, at one time as the result of public opinion, 
at another in consequence of a high death rate or serious 
catastrophe, yet again as the almost unforeseen and unintended 
consequence of a totally different movement. But in the 
absence of a central department for administering medical 
matters, the State has either created a new authority for the 
specific purpose, or has thrust the duties upon that existing 
department which seemed at the time the most appropriate. 
The effect of this piecemeal development has been to create an 
extraordinary multiplicity of authorities administering medical 
and quasi-medical affairs. There is little or no co-ordination ; 
one and the same department may be charged with the adminis- 
tration of duties the most diverse in character, while on the 
other hand subjects closely allied or even identical may come 
under the purview of two or more offices. As regards the matter 
dealt with, there is overlapping in some directions, and big 
lacunae exist in others. A mere enumeration of these authorities 
presents a remarkable picture. 

There is first the Local Government Board, which contains 
at least two entirely distinct medical staffs: one for Poor Law 
matters and another for public health purposes. Then there 
is the Home Office with a medicai staff for dealing with 
health regulations and diseases in factories, another for 
inebriates, another for administering the Mental Deficiency Act, 
another in connexion with the prison service; and this office 
also appoints medical assessors under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Registrar-General prepares and issues an 
annual volume consisting chiefly of medical statistics. The 
Board of Education concerns itself with the health of school 
children. Under the National Insurance Act there are four 
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separate Insurance Commissions each with its medical staff, and 
these are more or less brought into co-ordination by a fifth 
body—the Joint Committee. There are medical staffs for specific 
purposes in the Colonial Office, the Board of Customs and Excise, 
the Post Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty. Under the 
Judiciary we have the Lunacy Commission and the Masters and 
Visitors in Lunacy. Outside the larger offices there are other 
authorities dealing with medical matters, and these in the exer- 
cise of their statutory powers and duties are practically depart- 
ments of State. Such are the Central Midwives Board, which 
administers the Midwives Act; the General Medical Council, 
which maintains the medical register, exercises disciplinary 
powers over the medical profession, and issues the British 
Pharmacopoeia ; and the Pharmaceutical Society, to which, with 
the approval of the Privy Council, is entrusted the duty of 
scheduling poisons under the Pharmacy Acts. 

Similar multiplication of authorities occurs in local adminis- 
tration. The Local Sanitary Authority carries out the Public 
Health Acts through its medical officer of health, who is assisted 
by a staff of health visitors. The Board of Guardians provides 
outdoor medical relief through a staff of Poor Law medical 
officers, maintains infirmaries for sick paupers, and undertakes 
public vaccination. Under the Insurance Act medical benefit is 
administered by the Insurance Committee with the aid of Medical 
Benefit Sub-Committees, Local Medical Committees, Panel 
Committees and Pharmaceutical Committees; sickness and 
maternity benefits are administered by Approved Societies ; and 
sanatorium benefit is administered by a combination of the 
Insurance Committee and Local Authority which has led to 
endless confusion and delay. The Local Education Authority 
provides for the medical inspection, and treatment so far as it 
goes, of school children. The local registrar of deaths, though 
rarely a medical man, examines medical certificates and sends 
those he considers unsatisfactory to the coroner. The latter 
exercises medical functions in investigating deaths from unknown 
or unnatural causes. In London, local administration is further 
complicated by the division of powers between the County 
Council and Borough Councils, and there are additional authori- 
ties: the Metropolitan Asylums Board, which, though derived 
from the Boards of Guardians, now provides fever hospitals for 
all classes of the community; and the Port of London Sanitary 
Authority, which is a department of the City Corporation. 
Finally, mention must be made of the numerous private and 
endowed agencies which are at work, such as hospitals, nursing 
institutes, maternity charities, medical works’ clubs, dispen- 
saries, care committees, social service leagues, and so on: 

Vor. LXXV—No. 448 4U 
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The extent to which the central administrative’ departments 
are unco-ordinated and independent of each other is remarkable. 
Instances can be found of one department laboriously setting to 
work to collect information on a matter, full details of which 
were in the possession—perhaps even in the blue-books—of 
another office. There are at least ten different blue-books or 
papers issued during the course of ‘the year’ by various depart- 
ments, connected with sickness or deaths from accident, poison- 
ing, negligence, starvation, industrial and general diseases, etc. 
But scarcely any two agree in the areas into which they divide 
thé country, or age periods, or periods covered by the returns, 
or systems of classification, or even the meaning attached to 
one and thé same word. Hence it is largely impossible to use 
two sets of statistics together. In the few cases where this can 
be done remarkable discrepancies in the figures are found. 

Some examples of the difficulties met with may be of interest. 
The Registrar-General tabulates deaths registered during the 
year, the Home Office those which actually occurred. For 1911, 
being the last year for which complete figures are available, the 
former showed 1364 deaths in coal-mmes in England and Wales, 
but the latter only 1050, ‘the Registrar-General including the 
deaths which occurred in the Pretoria mine disaster, although 
this was in December 1910.. The Local Government Board 
return- of ‘ deaths from starvation or accelerated by privation ’ 
gave 98 ‘such cases; but the Home Office recorded 196 
from ‘want, exposure, etc.’ during the ‘same year; even more 
discrepant are the local figures, the coroners for Lancashire, for 
example, reporting 19 ‘cases to the’ Home Office and only 
3 to the Local Government Board, the corresponding 
figires for London being 46 and 44. The Registrar- 
General showed 174 suicides on all railways, the Board of Trade 
185 on public railways’ only. The police notified 1286 
fatal accidents from vehicles in the year, but the Registrar- 
General - recorded 1598 deaths from the same cause. The 
Registrar-General gave 42 deaths of females from man- 
slaughter, but the Home Office only 22 owing to differences 
in the definition’ of death‘ from criminal abortion. The 
coroners’ verdicts of death from ‘ want of attention at birth’ 
numbered 296 in 1911, but the Registrar-General showed only 
237 deaths of infants from “ lack of care,’ though this was up to 
three months old and might have included non-inquest cases. 
The Registrar-General recorded 33: deaths from ‘alcoholism’ 
in Liverpool in 1911,- but: the Liverpool’ coroner’s inquests 
found 114 verdicts of ‘death from excessive drinking.’ Even 
in so fundamental a matter as the nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of diseases there is not even uniformity, nearly every office 
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having - different system, while no uniform scheme has been 


. prescribed for practitioners in ' keeping ‘their records under the 


Insurance Act. . 

This example of want of co-ordination has been set out fully, 
as it is particularly in regard to these deaths that complete and 
accurate statistics are required for the purposes of future legis- 
lation and administrative orders. Being ‘ unnatural’ they are 
the most preventable, and therefore offer the widest field for 
public health activity.* 

In local affairs, multiplication of authorities again leads to 
complexity. A medical practitioner must notify a case of 
infectious disease or a birth to the medical officer of health; 
he must report a case of lead poisoning or anthrax, etc., in a 
factory to the Home Office; he sends a patient suffering from 
phthisis to the tuberculosis officer ; gives a certificate of death or 
of vaccination to fhe nearest relative; and reports a death from 
unknown causes to the local coroner. The failure to make the 
best social use of the last authority is remarkable. A survival 
from medieval times, when his chief function was to collect 
the king’s revenues, the coroner now discharges functions 
constantly involving medical knowledge, but is not necessarily 
(and in more than half the cases actually is not) a medical man. 
It is not generally known that although an inquest involves an 
investigation with the aid of witnesses, jurymen and medical 
evidence, the detailed information thus gained is not available 
for general public and statistical purposes. Dr. Flemming has 
recently drawn attention to the serious inadequacy of our statis- 
tical knowledge relating to deaths under anaesthetics, the only 
source of information being the newspaper reports of inquests ; 
but in only 542 out of 700 cases reported was mention made 
even of the particular anaesthetic employed. There can be little 
doubt that if all the coroners’ records were collected and examined 
annually by one central department, statistical and other infor- 
mation of great value in reducing preventable mortality would 
be forthcoming. The present return to the Home Office is 
merely a summary. 

Finally the confusion which exists, and delays which occur, 
are a source of discouragement to the large army of workers, 
voluntary and otherwise, who are engaged in preventing disease 
and lessening its effects. A committee directly administering & 

* A few years ago I had an. amusing illustration of the independence of - 
Government. departments. On writing to Department A for an explanation 
of the difference between certain of their figures and those of Department B, 
I received a courteous letter informing me that they were satisfied with their 
statistics, and advising me to write to B. This I did, and in due course received 
a reply thanking me for rae Be oh attention to the matter, and suggesting 


that as they were unable to explain the discrepancy I-should write to A. 
4L2 
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particular matter sees some obvious direction in which improve- 
ment could be effected. But before anything can be done a 
report must be drawn up, other authorities consulted, and perhaps 
the question referred to a central department, where it may be 
pigeon-holed indefinitely, or returned ultimately to the original 
committee with alterations and suggestions made by persons out 
of touch with the actual conditions which gave rise to it. 

In considering what steps might be taken to establish a 
National Health Service which would unite or co-ordinate all 
authorities, some useful lessons may be drawn from the history 
of medical legislation and administration. This has been ably 
written, up to 1890, by the late Sir John Simon, who was the 
first medical officer to the Local Government Board. 

In the first place, when with the growth of sanitary legisla- 
tion it became necessary to create a new administrative depart- 
ment, various functions of a medical character which had 
previously been performed by other authorities were transferred 
to it, but the change was rarely complete, the earlier authority 
still continuing to administer certain matters. For example the 
Boards of Guardians originally administered the Vaccination Acts 
and other medical measures, because at the time these were 
passed there was no other authority to whom the duties could be 
assigned. But when, in 1855 and later, general sanitary powers 
were conferred upon the newly created local authorities, these 
functions were still left to the earlier bodies. In other instances 
duties performed by one department have been divided between 
two. Thus when the General Board of Health, which was 
created in 1848, came to an end in 1858 some of its duties were 
assigned to the Home Office, and others to the Poor Law Board 
which ultimately developed into the Local Government Board. 

Secondly, there has been a noticeable failure to act on recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions and to collect information 
which was essential for the success of future medical legislation. 
For example, one of the recommendations made by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration in 1904 was 
as follows : 

It appears to the Committee in the highest degree desirable that a 
register of sickness not confined to infectious diseases should be established 
and maintained. For this purpose the official returns of the Poor Law 
Medical Officers could with very little trouble and expense be modified so 
as to secure a record of all diseases treated by them. And further, it 
ought not to be difficult to procure the co-operation of hospitals and other 
charitable institutions throughout the country, so as to utilise for the 
same purpose the records of sickness kept by such institutions. 


Had this been done information of the greatest value would have 
been available to the actuaries when framing their estimates for 
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the National Insurance Act, and it is possible that the whole 
form of that measure would have been different. In any case 
it would not have been left for experience to show that sickness 
among working women is far greater than among men. The 
same Committee recommended an inquiry into the prevalence 
and effects of syphilis and the adequacy of hospital accommioda- 
tion for its treatment. But it has taken nine years for a Royal 
Commission to be appointed and for the Local Government Board 
to issue a report on the hospital provision for dealing with that 
disease. The present system of certifying deaths was condemned 
by the Select Committee on Registration and Certification of 
Deaths as far back as 1893, and amendment of the law was 
recommended. It is admitted that grave objection can be taken 
to the existing method, and the London County Council and 
Medico-Legal Society have made representations on the subject, 
but nothing has yet been done. 

Thirdly, in medical administration the best use has not always 
been made of medical knowledge. Some matters of a highly 
technical character have been entrusted entirely to laymen; in 
others, though a medical officer had been appointed, too much 
restriction has been placed upon his freedom of action. In his 

- English Sanitary Institutions Sir John Simon has traced this 
influence from early days to recent times. Writing of the old 
Poor Law Board which exercised numerous medical functions 
during the period 1847 to 1871, but without a regular medical 
adviser, he says : 

Perfunctoriness had characterised its work in matters of medical responsi- 
bility. The root of the fault giving rise to much which had gone wrong 
in the medical relations of the office was that the Board had relied very 
unduly on the sufficiency of non-medical officers. The original theory 
seems to have been that on any extraordinary occasion, extraordinary 
assistance could be obtained, but that for the ordinary medical business 
of the Board, the common sense of secretaries and secretarial inspectors 
did not require to be helped by doctors. 


The results of this system were deplorable. There were flagrant 
instances throughout England of unskilful vaccination, in at least 
two groups of cases syphilis being communicated; outbreaks ot 

«@holera were traced to grossly insanitary conditions in institutions 
which had nevertheless been visited twice a year by Poor Law 
inspectors; serious scandals in the management of workhouse 
infirmaries, etc., occurred. 

In 1871 the Poor Law Board was absorbed into the newly 
created Local Government Board, and a medical officer was 
appointed, but the old tradition again asserted itself. The Royal 
Sanitary Commission of 1869-71 had clearly intended that an 
effective supervising authority should be created, and it is 
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interesting te note that they’.recommended transfer of the 
Registrar-General’s office and-the sanitary powers and duties 
exercised by the Privy Council; the Home Office, and the Board 
of Trade respectively to the.new:authority,a course which would 
practically have created a National Health Department. The 
new Board had an opportunity of using medical knowledge for 
bettering local sanitary administration which might have had 
great effects upon public health. But the medical inspection 
was kept within narrow limits. Writing in 1890 Sir John Simon 
says : ' 

They did not entrust to the medical department any systematic share 
in the supervision. The essentially supervisional arrangements were to be 
non-medical. In cases where the President or a Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary might think reference to the Department necessary, individual 
reference would be made, and where on motion from the medical department 
or otherwise he might think medical inspection necessary, he would 
specially order the inspection; but these unsystematical inspections could 
not extend to more than comparatively few localities in the year, for the 
medical staff was not allowed. the enlargement which had been hoped for 
as provision for larger usefulness. -In general the business of the public 
health seems to have been understood as not. requiring any other system 
of supervision than the non-medical officers of the Board could supply. . 

The system seems far too much to suppose that a free consumption of 
stationery may serve instead of skilled visitation. — 


. Of course since this was written matters have been improved, 
but it may-be that in some Government. offices belief in the 
efficacy of administration of purely medical affairs by lay officers 
is not yet entirely dead. The distrust of the medical administra- 
tor appears to arise from the fear that he may make a mistake in 
the legal side of the work, and accordingly only lawyers and those 
who have received a Civil Service training must be allowed to 
handle the administrative machine. Yet this theory has not always 
been justified in practice. It is not difficult to find cases where 
legal administrators have made grave errors in interpreting and 
carrying out Acts of Parliament. Again it must be remembered 
that all authorities, committees, experts and regulations are 
merely a. means to an end. The end itself is the application of 
medical knowledge to lessening and preventing of disease. Undue 
solicitude for the means may lead to neglect of the end. Nor 
does it follow that the mistakes made by a lay civil servant in 
medical matters are less serious than those which might be made 
by a medical administrator in legal matters. The legal mistake 
may be more obvious in its effects, but the medical mistake, 
though recognised only by the expert, is infinitely more disastrous 
to the community. 

Apart ‘from administration, failure to utilise the best medical 
knowledge may also be traced in legislation. This is partially 
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due perhaps to the scanty representation of tle medical profession 
in Parliament. Jn recent years Dr. Addison has rendered dis- 
tinguished service in his efforts to fill the. gap, but the field is 
too wide and too varied for one private member alone to survey. 
A useful step which might be taken as a preliminary to other 
reforms would be the appointment of a small standing advisory 
medical committee drawn from the most eminent members of 
the profession, whose function should be-not to represent the 
interests of the profession, but to advise the Government on all 
medical and public health legislation, to suggest new legislation, 
and to collect facts relating to medical sociology upon which such 
legislation should be based. 

The establishment of-a Ministry of Health would involve 
uniting some: departments and. co-ordinating others. The Local 
Government Board being the nearest approach which we have to 
a State medical office, it would appear desirable that it should 
become the central authority. . But -efficiency is not necessarily 
to be promoted by uniting with it all medical services. Thus 
there are obvious advantages in the Board of Education adminis- 
tering the arrangements for the medical treatment of- school 
children; and in the Home Office supervising the medical inspec- 
tion of factories. But the central authority should have power 
to prescribe regulations in all: purely medical matters, to. deter- 
mine. the form of reports, and to indicate: the directions in which 
information is required, not only for the specific purposes of the 
department, but also for. general public progress. It should be 
able to prescribe-rules for statistics which should bring order‘into 
the present heterogeneous muddle. In other cases the entire 
department might: be absorbed. . There appears, for example, 
very little reason why the Insurance Commission should remain 
a separate body. Already the Local Government. Board has 
extensive powers in connexion with sanatorium benefit, and 
duties relating to statistical returns and reports from Insurance 
Committees, a system. of dual control which leads to delay and 
confusion. 

Similar uniting and co-ordinating measures are required in 
local administration. 

Different opinions will arise as to the qualifications the Minis- 
ter at the head of this department should possess. In the view 
of the writer it is as important that he should be a medical man 
as that the Attorney-General should be a lawyer. The fact is 
remarkable that in spite of the great and increasing attention 
which has been given to medical affairs during the last sixty 
years there has never been a medical man in the Cabinet. That 
body which exercises almost sovereign powers has drawn its 
members from lawyers, writers, soldiers, business men, manufac- 
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turers, representatives of labour and others, but has never had 
the opportunity, during its debates on medical matters, of hearing 
at first hand the advice of one who has practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

When advocating a reform attention is necessarily directed 
towards those matters in which failure has occurred. It is pos- 
sible therefore that in the foregoing summary too dark a picture 
has been painted. To appreciate the enormous progress which 
has been made we have only to look back a little. The death 
rate in 1854 was 22°3; in 1911 it was 15°3. Typhus has been 
swept away, epidemics of cholera are unknown, smallpox has 
almost vanished, typhoid is rapidly disappearing, and the 
mortality from tuberculosis and other infectious diseases has been 
heavily reduced. Up to 1841 it was still possible for lunatics 
to be flogged and kept in chains. In Mid-Victorian years hos- 
pitals and infirmaries were often dirty and insanitary ; the public 
water supply was contaminated; the arrangements for dealing 
with sewage and with nuisances were of a primitive character. 
In these matters England is now probably ahead of any other 
European country. The Insurance Act is virtually an admission 
that the State is responsible for the health of the workers, and 
is an important step towards providing the necessary treatment. 

But this record should merely encourage further activity. 
Much remains to be done. The poor need more and better 
medical treatment ; infant mortality is still excessive in the larger 
towns; the laws for preventing the adulteration of foods are 
inadequate ; scientific methods must be applied to the criminal 
and the inebriate ; even the problem of the falling birth-rate has 
a medical aspect. Medicine is fighting a winning battle. Almost 
every day some new advance is chronicled, some fresh discovery 
made. Not till the benefits of these achievements are brought 
directly within the reach of the poorest will the task be finished. 


WicritamM A. BREND. 





ADDISON IN IRELAND 
It 


AppIson’s labours with the Parliament and the Palatines were 
arduous, yet he found time for literary composition. The first 
number of the Tatler appeared on the 12th of April 1709, and 
in the sixth ' Addison recognised a remark which he had made 
to Steele. In the eighteenth issue he made his first contribution 
upon the additions made by newspaper writers to the number 
of those slain in battle, suggesting that the authors of such 
exaggerated reports should be considered as combatants, and that 
‘an appendix be added to Chelsea Hospital for the relief of such 
decayed newswriters as have served their country in the wars.’ 
Curiously enough, only the letter of November 29, 1709, is con- 
cerned with literature. Then he wrote to Dawson from London : 


I am very glad to find in your letter of the 22nd that you are about 
passing my patent. I cannot forbear telling you that by great chance I 
had lately a sight of a story about the Lieutenant-General and the Irish 
Lucretia very archly told and designed for the Tatler, though it never 
came to his hands, but I took care to put a stop to it out of my respect 
to the General, but this I would not have known for a thousand Reasons. 
I have not yet found an opportunity of laying your last before His Excel- 
lency but will do it suddenly and by the next post endeavour to answer 
all particulars. I am very well Pleased to see our accounts rise so well 
under the present administration.? 

That this is the solitary letter with a literary reference 
may be due to the fact that the Lord Lieutenant resided in 
Ireland during the session of Parliament; when the House rose 
he returned to England, and Addison went with him. While he 
was in town it was an easy matter to see Steele, and there was 
thus no necessity for letters to pass. Naturally many letters 
were exchanged between Addison and Dawson, but these are of 
an official nature. They certainly reveal the friendly relationship 
existing between the two men. On the 7th of November 1709 
Addison concludes his note with these words : 

I must take this occasion of thanking you for your friendship and 
civilities at Dublin, and should be glad if you could find any way of 


1 In the essay on Virgil’s choice of words Steele remarks that, whereas 
Aeneas on other occasions is called Pius or Bonus, when he meets Dido in the 
cave he is termed Dux Trojanus. 

? Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1172. 
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making me serviceable to you here [i.e. in London] that I might have 
an opportunity of showing you the due sense I have of them. I am to 
have the honour of drinking your health some evening this week with Mr. 
Pulteney and assure you nobody wishes it more than [T].° 


Some examples of the business correspondence may now be 
given. On the 14th of September 1710 he tells Dawson : 


My Lord Lieutenant being informed from Ireland that some of the 
Captains in the four Regiments ordered to embark upon Service will quit 
their posts rather than go out of thie country, His Lordship desires that 
if any vacancy of Captains happen on this occasion you will fill the first 
with Mr. Young by inserting the vacant captain’s and colonel’s name in 
the blank commission which His Excellency left with you and the second 
after the same manner with Mr. Duckett. If more should fall of any 
kind His Excellency desires you will send over commissions prepared in 
form and he will here fill up the blanks. Mr. FitzGerald, a lieutenant 
in Col. Pierce, has with great importunities prevailed upon me to give 
that gentleman his commission here when he has resigned to ; so that 
I have by me 17. 6 of your money (which you will deduct in Irish) having 
received the full fees for the commission. 

My Lord Lieutenant desires an order may be immediately despatched 
from the Lords Justices to the Speedwell to take in My Lord Blessington’s 
plate at Hoylake and to receive His Lordship at Hoylake on the 27th inst.* 


The next letter displays characteristic interest in the affairs 
of his office. He communicated with Dawson on the 9th of 
November 1710: 


Mr. Young tells me he has left with you one of the books in which 
I entered such business as my late Lord Lieutenant passed on this side 
of the water. I must therefore desire you will return it to me by the 
first convenience and in the meantime order one of your clerks to transcribe 
and send me over the copy of the letter that His Lordship writ to the 
Lords Justices upon the case of Flemming’s Nolle Prosequi. They with 
any other such instruments as may be of service to His Lordship in case 
he should be attacked he will take very kindly of you to be furnished with. 
You must excuse these troublesome letters at such a juncture.® 


On the 25th of November 1710 he wrote to his Under Secre- 


tary: . 
I have received your late kind letter and bill, for both which I am 
very much obliged to you. The friendship you have shown me in the 
affairs of the Secretary’s Office will always oblige me to make you what- 
ever returns lie in my power. I do not fail to let my acquaintance know 
your candid behaviour in the dispute that was started between the Justices 
and the Lord Lieutenant in which we were both of us by consequence 
involved. I hope if we have ever any differences they will always be 
terminated in the same amicable manner and shall embrace all opportuni- 
ties of showing you that I am extremely sensible of your friendship. 

P.S.—I cannot ask you to hasten the remittance of whatever lies in 
your hand, because I know everybody is at present slow to take out their 
papers but must intimate to you that there are great advantages in this 
juncture to be made out of money in England.*® 


* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1160. * Ibid. No. 1352. 
* Ibid. No. 1392. "© Ibid. No. 1405. 
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Addison’s oietel, methodical manner appears in the letter of 4 
April 21; 1711 : 


I am very much surprised to hear the account you send me of Mr. 
Borguard’s license and cannot imagine how it could get into a bundle of 
my papers without first coming into my hands. I expect to see Mr. Young 
suddenly in town and shall ask him what he knows of the affair and in the 
mean time am very positive that I never saw any such licence all the time 
I was in Ireland.” 


These letters indicate that the Chief Secretary looked after 
the fees of his office in an eager, not to say avaricious, fashion. 
His official income was 20001. a year, but the circumstances of 
his return as a member of Parliament for Lostwithiel in November 
1708 forced him to obtain a post necessitating his re-election. By 
a gross abuse of his trust the returning officer declared Addison 
elected, but the latter feared that a petition would be presented 
against him. He wanted another position, but the fourth of the 
Drapier’s Letters showed the difficulty of gaining one. 

I will tell you some reasons [according to Swift] why there are so 
few employments to be disposed of in this kingdom. All considerable 
offices for life here are possessed by those to whom the reversions were 
granted; and these have been generally followers of the chief governors, 
or persons who had interest in the Court of England. ... Nay, the 
reversion of several employments during pleasure is granted the same way. 
This among many others is a circumstance whereby the kingdom of Ireland 
is distinguished from all other nations upon earth, and makes it so difficult 
an affair to get into a civil employ that Mr. Addison was forced to 
purchase an old obscure place, called Keeper of the Records in Birming- 
ham’s Tower, of ten pounds a year, and to get a salary of 4001. annexed 
to it, though all the records there are not worth half-a-crown either for 
curiosity or use. 


Accordingly, he made arrangements to buy out Mr. Cusack 
Baldwin, Keeper of the Records in Birmingham Tower. 

In the course of the negotiations he used the services of 
Dawson, and wrote to him on the 20th of October 1709 : 


You will give the enclosed after having sealed it to the Lords Justices. 
I am sorry that I have heard nothing of Baldwin, and must desire you 
to send one to him on purpose, if he be not yet come to town, my friends 
here thinking I am a little Remiss in that affair. I believe you have 
had reports in Ireland as we have had here of a change in that govern- 
ment, but you may assure yourself that the present Lord Lieutenant is 
better fixed than ever, and as we have often thought [in our] * private 
discourse I find it is the opinion here of those that are the best judges 
that he will be long lived. This only to yourself which I beg you to burn.® 


On the 29th of October 1709 he wrote again : 


I have this morning received your letter of the 22nd and sent it ta 
my Lord Lieutenant who is still in the country. My Business that I 
formerly spoke to you of, very much pressing, I intend at a venture to 


* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1503. * Here the letter is torn and blurred. 
* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1152. 
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tell my Lord Lieutenant that-I am assured of Mr. Baldwin's consent, and 
get the Grant of the Keepership, not questioning but the present possessor 
will be willing to part with a thing that will be for his advantage as well 
as mine.?° 


That very day Wharton wrote to Addison ; 

The proposition of your putting your self under a necessity of being 
elected a-new, seems to be right; and I very readily consent to the method 
you propose for the doing of it; so that you may get the patent prepared, 
as soon as you will. I am not sure, but that they may think the employ- 
ment you have, as Secretary, enough within the intent of the law, to 
send you to a new election. . . . Let me know, by Wednesday’s post, when 
the Queen will be in town.!! 

The letter of November 19 shows how desirous Addison 
was to terminate the negotiations : 

The enclosed was omitted by mistake in my last. I must desire you 
will seal and deliver it. Let me beg you to send me Mr. Baldwin’s 
surrender, and to comply with his terms, whatever they are.!? 


The surrender came not a moment too soon, for on the 2nd of 
December Addison’s Patent as Keeper of the Records was passed, 
and on the 20th of the same month the English House of Commons 
nullified his election for Lostwithiel. 

As it is the mark of a good judge to increase his jurisdiction, 
30 it is the sign of an efficient official to increase his salary! Despite 
the views of Swift, Addison petitioned Queen Anne for an increase 
to his modest income of 10Il., showing 
that he is in possession of the Office of Keeper of our Records in Birming- 
ham Tower, which is of great consequence to the public, being the proper 
Repository for the Records of that Kingdom, and that, to make the said 
Office thoroughly useful, it is necessary that the papers and Records there 
should be carefully examined, methodically digested, faithfully transcribed, 
and referred to in proper Catalogues, which will require several hands, 
and a diligent attendance, and, therefore, most humbly prays that a Salary 
may be annexed to it suitable to the importance, expense, and trouble 
thereof. 
No historical student at the present moment could state more 
concisely or properly the needs of a Record Office—needs, we 
regret to say, in large measure unfulfilled. It is satisfactory to 
find that Lord Wharton supported the petition, certifying that 
the office 


is of very great consequence to the public as well in respect to the Rights 
of the Crown as to the properties of private Persons. and ought to be 
taken care of in the method the Petitioner has proposed, which can not 
be done without employing several hands, and being at an expense which 
the Petitioner is not able to supply out of his present Salary. 


The Records ‘ for want of sufficient encouragement to the late 
Keeper thereof are at this time out of order and indigested.’ The 





#° Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1155. ™ Tbid. No. 1156. 
12 Ibid. No. 1167. 
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Lord Lieutenant recommended 500l. a year, but his report is 
minuted ‘ to be laid before the Queen, 400/. a year.’ ™ 

When the Patent did not arrive immediately, Addison was 
much worried in consequence. ‘ You could not, indeed, foresee,’ he 
wrote to Dawson, ‘ tne Inconvenience of my not having it by me ; 
but you will find it will prove very much to my disadvantage.’ 
His worry was alleviated by his election to Malmesbury on the 
11th of March, but it was once more increased by difficulties 
arising about the terms of payment for the surrender. On the 
13th of April 1710 he wrote to his friend, Mr. Joseph Keally : 

Let me beg you to sound Baldwin to the bottom, for I shall be pressed 
in point of time, and am afraid I must be forced to get my Lord Lieutenant 
to give him the grant anew, that it may be again restored to me, or to 
somebody in trust for me. 

A fortnight afterwards he writes : 

I am very much obliged to Mr. Campbell for his good offices with 
Baldwin, but could heartily wish that matter concluded before my arrival, 
because at the end of the next month his bond with Dawson will take place. 
If he is unreasonable, I will get my Lord Lieutenant to replace him in the 
Office, and immediately afterwards supersede him for somebody whom I will 
name on trust. 

Mr. Baldwin did not continue unreasonable. Addison at last 
agreed to pay him 2301. and to make him his Deputy, even grant- 
ing him all the fees. 

The extreme eagerness for fees which Addison usually dis- 
played marks a disagreeable feature in his character. When the 
Ministry was falling, Addison and Wharton were recalled to 
England during August 1710, yet, in spite of this crisis, on the 
15th of the month he tells Dawson : 

In the first place I desire you will let me know what have been the 
profits of it [i.e. the Keepership of the Birmingham Tower Records] every 
month, and to send me with the account a bill for such sum as may be due 
to me... that (if possible) we may draw the whole account of a quarter 
to a certain head.'4 

On the 1st of September he tenders a list of his expenses, 
‘according to the best of my memory which has let slip other 





particulars ’ : 

Ed. aa now in Dub. (Jail) . ‘ . ; > M-@ 
Treasury Servants as usual . ‘ : + Se © 
Coats of Arms for Lord Lieutenant for last year. .- €&@ 
Mr. Delafair for his service last summer >. Sh 
Plans of the Arsenal... ‘ - 4 6. 
Servants at Secretary’s Office, New Year Gift ‘ ! oe 
My clerk whom I never employed but on Irish business, 

50]. p. ann. 79. 0. 

139. 14.15 


3 Trish Book, vol. vi. p. 148; Treasury Papers, vol. exx. 22, Jan. 27, 1710. 
“Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1332. 
13 Addison’s total is smaller than it eught to be. 
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I might have added an article of parchment, pens, ink, paper, ete., 
with another of the poor Irish relieved by His Excellency’s order, but 
since I have forgot more material articles, I will not encumber my paper 
with those that are less essential. As for Mr. Young’s account, you see 
it is a distinct one, and I assure you I lose 61. out of my pocket if it be 
not paid him. As for the Agents I can not say anything to them since they 
are pleased to be intractable.**® 


On the 21st of October 1710 he informs Dawson : 


I have this morning received your Bill for 4051. and hope to have 
another as soon as you can make up your accounts; and as for the day 
to which they are to extend I will settle it with Mr. Southwell as soon as 
His Grace’s Commission is passed. You know very well what I suffer by 
the favour showed my predecessor and the kind promise you often gave me 
of showing me the like. I came in almost a whole month before the end 
of a quarter and my successor will not probably come in till a month after 
it. I think it would be very hard if all the cheques of the last quarter 
should not be mine and hope that what Business could be crowded into this 
month has been done to my advantage. I come before a couple of gentle- 
men who have much greater fortunes than myself and have endeavoured 
not to fall short of either of them in my friendship to yourself and though 
at present I have occasion for your assistance, I do not.despair of oppor- 
tunities of serving you in my flesh and of keeping up a correspondence in 
mutual good offices. *” 


The very next day he writes : 
I beg leave to recommend my kinsman the bearer to a continuance of 


your favour as I have formerly desired you would not reckon to him the 
fees of any cheques taken off in my time.'* 


On the 12th of January 1711 he points out : 


I have received yours of the 26th past, as likewise that of the 22nd, 
and find by both that I am not so near the receipt of my money from Ireland 
as I had hoped. I will not therefore trouble you to remit any part of it 
until such time as the state of affairs there will permit you to make up 
the whole account. In the meantime I must beg of you to let me know 
what are the papers you have in your hands and for which you intend 
to account to me and by that means to strike the balance between us; that 
I may regulate my affairs accordingly. If the army are only paid I 
suppose the cheques and quarterly warrants on the military establishment 
may have been taken out of the office already; but if you please to send 
me the account of it, such instruments and the money of them in a lump, 
it will be the same thing I hear.?* 


From the postscript to this letter it is evident that some Irish 
majors thought that the fees exacted from them were extortionate. 

The cares of an election were not sufficient to divert his atten 
tion from his pecuniary prospects : 

I have been very busy upon my election [he tells Dawson], which I carried 


without opposition. This has hindered me from writing to you for this 
last fortnight. Upon my coming to town, I received the favour of two 


%* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1344. 7 Ibid. No. 1380. 
8 Ibid. No. 1382. Ibid. No. 1443. 
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letters from you, and am obliged to you for your care in getting the last 
quarter’s papers signed which I hope you will continue in precipitating 
affairs that may be to your friend’s advantage. We do not yet hear of a 
new Lord Lieutenant. The two Dukes are still talked of and some mention 
my Lord Rochester, others say the Government will be in Commission when 
it is taken out of the present hands. I am to pay 3001. before the first of 
November next into your Exchequer and must therefore beg you will send 
me a bill by the first opportunity. I herewith send you two commissions 
and must desire you to take your money for them of the agents. The publish 
[sic] papers will let you see how elections go. I question not but ell things 
will do very well.?° 





On the 17th of September 1713 he wrote a similar letter under 
similar circumstances : : 


Upon my return to town from my election where I had been taken up 
for some time, I waited on Mr. Pulteney but could not find him at home 
till yesterday. I told him the occasion of my visit in as civil terms as 1 
could and in the manner you desired me. He spoke of you with great 
esteem and said that the proposal he made you was grounded upon a letter 
he formerly received of you in which you offered him to employ Mr. 
Dering so far as to let him into the knowledge of the business which he 
said was all that he now desired of you. He added that he should let 
the matter rest till he could see you in Ireland which he thought of doing 
in a little time. I found by his discourse that he was negotiating for that 
place with one Mr. O’Bryan, but if I may give you my opinion of the 
matter I fancy by some expressions which fell from him that he would be 
glad you were his man in that particular. If you think it for the interest 
of your family to meddle in the affair, I should be glad anyway to be 
employed in your service whether to sound him further upon it or to make 
him any proposals. In the meantime I think you have acted as common 
prudence requires in the steps you have hitherto taken. 

I must renew my request to you that you will let me know if Collins 
be on the half-pay as surgeon in Wittewrong’s or Lord Wharton’s regiment 
and that you will fix him if it is not yet done. 

You have probably heard from Sir John Stanley, before this time. He 
is an intimate friend of the Bishop of Clogher.?* 


We have seen that Wharton and Addison left Ireland in August 
1710. During his journey to Chester the eyes of the latter gave 
him much trouble, and he employed an amanuensis to write to 
Dawson on the 15th; the letter is one of the most defaced in 


the whole correspondence. 


I have had time to think of several things [it runs] in my passage 
hither [i.e. Chester] which I could not call to mind in the hurry of my 
departure, and must beg of you to observe them with your usual carefulness 
and friendship. . . . Upon my mentioning to my Lord Lieutenant Mr. 
Young’s stay at London for the exemplification of the Act of Mutiny and 
Desertion, and for his bringing the seals of the Four Courts with the 
expense he was at the last winter in attending our Irish business, as Mr. 
Wogan used todo under Mr. Southwell, His Excellency thought it reason- 
able he should have a recompense out of the Secret Service Money, and 





2 Ibid, No. 1372. - 8 Zbid, No, 2022. 
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I believe if he to the value of 1001. he will not be much the gainer by it. . .?* 
that upon its being given you will deduct of it 621, English which I lent 
Mr. Young out of my pocket for. the uses above mentioned,?* and which 
otherwise he will be obliged to pay me at London, the rest you may transmit 
to him by a bill. 

P.S.—My eyes being indisposed by the wind and rain I have made use 
of Mr. Young’s.*4 


On the 23rd of September it is evident that the ill effects of 
the journey had not altogether disappeared. His letter to Dawson 
begins thus : 


Desiring to write you a long letter and fearing to hurt my eyes, which 
are still very tender, by candle light, I beg leave to write to you by another 
hand. 

I lately received a letter from Captain Fielding, and in answer to it 
must acquaint him that my Lord Lieutenant, though he would never have 
taken notice of his son’s being a child had he been in one of the Irish 
Regiments, thought himself obliged to supersede him as he did all other 
children in a regiment that was going upon service, but that he would be 
very glad to give him a colours in any other regiment if his father can 
find a vacancy. I must desire you to convey this message to Mr. Fielding 
with my most humble service. I must likewise beg you to give my most 
hearty respects to Captain Pratt and let him know that my Lord Lieutenant 
has as yet received no application from anybody about my Lord Slain’s 
[? Slane’s] Regiment, and that if any such be made to him he will take 
care to give Colonel Fitzmorrice the preference. I hope you will make 
my excuse to each of these gentlemen for not writing to them myself upon 
account of my eyesight; and if you please let Captain Pratt sce the news 
part of this letter. 

On Thursday last there was a general council, at Kensington, where 
immediately after the proclamation for dissolving the Parliament was read, 
my Lord Chancellor stood up to speak, but Her Majesty rising at the same 
time, the Council broke up, this spoilt a great many intended speeches, 
and it is said the Lords who were to make them let slip their time, 
which should have been immediately upon the reading of the title before 
the proclamation itself was read, the next morning the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Oxford, and the Lord Lieutenant went to court in order, as I believe, 
to resign their places. Our Master was received very graciously and when 
he told Her Majesty that he could not serve with honour in the new 
ininistry, who were taking measures contrary to those he had always pur- 
sued (or to that purpose) Her Majesty seemed very unwilling to hear of 
his resignation, and at his going away, bid him not to say anything of 
it, that she might not be pressed with solicitations ; you know he continues 
of course, till his Commission be superseded by another, which I believe 
will not be sudden. The Duke of Ormond or the Duke of Shrewsbury will 
in all probability be his successor. And I am apt to think the latter 
(notwithstanding everybody else is of the contrary opinion) if his Grace 
shall think it proper to be at so great a distance from Her Majesty. The 
Countess Dowager of Anglesea having declared that she is not with child, 
Mr. Annesley succeeds to his brother’s title, though there is a whisper 
that it will be given to Colonel Masham; what I have written I must beg 
you not to divulge since they are such secrets that I should not mention 
them to anybody but you and Captain Pratt, who may reap some benefit 


2 Here the letter is entirely defaced. 23 None is given. 
#4 Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1332. 
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from [sic]. The Duke of Somerset (as I hear from those who visited him . 
yesterday) is discontented to the last degree; he seems to have pulled down — 
the pillars like Sampson to perish among those he has destroyed. Some 
fancy if the Duke of Shrewsbury goes for Ireland, that the Duke of 
Ormond may be Master of the Horse. Stanhope’s interest they say gains 
ground daily in Westminster. Each county seems secure of having a House 
of Commons to their desire. . . . I must desire you will excuse my kinsman 
his fees for his licence of absence. I will not trouble you with a bill from 
hence, as I once intended, but desire the favour of you to send me the 
Michaelmas account as soon as you have made it up.?* 


A letter of the 8th of September continued to send more gossip, 
but matters were still in a state of uncertainty.** On the 28th of 
this month the new Vice-Treasurers and Admirals are known, 
while rumours are eurrent regarding other appointments. This 
letter closes as follows : 

Let me beg you to send me till Michaelmas as soon as you can con- 
veniently, and to think of Mr. Young’s secret service money. I am in 
great haste.*7 


In spite of these flying reports, Addison was not yet out of 
office. Though Wharton had had his audience with Anne, he 
had not resigned. The Lords Justices concluded that he was no 
longer Viceroy, and began to act on their own account. Addison 
informed Dawson of the true facts of the case, pointing out that 
Wharton might be in office for some months to come. Dawson, 
in his reply, remarked that even the secretaries’ letters men- 
tioned the resignation as taking place on the 22nd of September. 
Addison conveyed this intelligence to Wharton on the 17th of 
October, adding : 


I will not take any notice of the receipt of this letter till I hear further 
from your Lordship ; having by the last post, and all along, written in the 
character of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. Your Lordship is doubtless 
the best judge of this matter, how far the resignation went, and how far 
it was accepted; or whether it could be accepted effectually but by super- 
seding your Lordship’s commission. I shall only take notice that your 
Lordship’s letters to the Secretary of State, and to the Lords Justices in 
Ireland—the first relating to the horses that are wanting there, and the 
other to the draughting of 250 dragoons for the embarkation of them—bear 
date September 23rd. . . . Nobody here knows what to think of the present 
state of affairs. Those who got the last Parliament dissolved are as much 
astonished, and they say troubled, for the glut of Tories that will be in 
the next as the Whigs themselves. 


On the 2ist of October we find that Addison is still pursuing 


this subject : 

You know [he observes to Dawson] what I writt to you was en confidence 
and I believe you do not think it any extraordinary thing that the news- 
papers should turn out my Lord Lieutenant when they had such a ground 
for it as the Conference I mentioned to you between the Queen and his 








25 Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1359. 36 Ibid. No. 1348. ** Ibid. No. 1364. 
Vout. LXXV—No. 448 4M 
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Lordship, when they displace people every day upon much less Authority. 
However, His Lordship was so far from Resigning his office at that time 
that when he desired to be dismissed Her Majesty laid Her Commands 
upon him to continue and take no notice of what he had said to her, till 
she had time to consider who should succeed him, and should signify her 


further pleasure.?* 

He then refers to certain acts done by Wharton in virtue of 
his commission as Lord Lieutenant, and supports his position by 
pertinent precedents from the Board of Trade. In the issue the 
struggle between Wharton and the Lords Justices was settled by 
the passing of the Duke of Ormonde’s patent as Lord Lieutenant 
on the 26th of October. Of course Addison’s work as Chief 


Secretary at once terminated. 

Though Wharton had at last resigned, his Secretary’s anxieties 
still continued. For the Viceroy had perpetrated some scandalous 
jobs. According to Swift he nominated one companion to the 
consideration of a bishop, adding : ‘ My Lord, Mr. —— is a very 
honest fellow, and has no fault, but that he is a little too 
immoral.’ Dublin society was not easily shocked at jobbery, but 
Wharton’s appointments had been too much for it. There 
was even talk of an impeachment, and this talk worried Addison. 
On the 14th of December he wrote to Dawson : 


Not having received the favour of a letter from you since the 22nd past, 
and not knowing but I may have lost one in the packet-boat that is said 
to have been cast away, this comes to enquire after your Health and put 
you in mind that you have an Humble Servant at London who will be 
very glad to receive your commands when he can be of any service to you 
in these parts. In your Last you told me that the Bishop of Killaloe 
had been at your office for a copy of Lord Wharton’s Letter relating to 
Flemming. I wish you could intimate to me the use that will be made of 
it, or any other particulars that may be of service in case the Impeachment 
goes on which we are still threatened with. All that I can learn by whisper 
and common fame is that His Lordship will be accused for vacating Mr. 
Probys’ Grant, Borguard’s Commission, constituting a Governor of Wicklow, 
and receiving exorbitant sums from the Queen towards his Regiment of 
Dragoons with several other frivolous points. For my own part, though 
perhaps I was not the most obliged person that was near His Lordship, 1 
shall think myself bound in Honour to do him what Right I can in case 
he should be attacked, and therefore should be glad if you would help me 
to any papers, precedents or Answers that might be of use in this particular, 
for doubtless you may hear more of the intended accusation than I can do. 
All that I have yet heard is I think, impartially speaking, very insignificant 
and Trifling. I am afraid if this matter comes on it will be necessary to 
have copies of the Office Books during His Lordship’s Administration, 
and if such may be made I’ll not only pay the price of the Copying but 
send one over on purpose to receive them.?° 


By the 12th of January 1711 Addison feels some relief, for : 


I hear no more of the impeachment. I fancy the scurrilous little Book 
you have seen would never have been written had any such thing been 


28 Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1380. * Ibid. No. 1422. 
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intended. I have not yet heard any article which I think I am not able 
to give an answer to. As for my counter-signing any unjustifiable order, 
were it so, there can be no pretence of a fault in it, but the supposition 
being groundless it does not deserve a consideration. However, I thank 
you for your kind Intimation in that particular.*° 


On the 25th of this month he informs Dawson : 

I must desire you will by the first post send me over the addresses which 
the House of Lords and Commons in Ireland made to her Majesty in regard 
to the Palatines. . . . I do not hear anything more of the impeachment but 
should it come on and any of our office papers be asked for, what shall 
I say? I wish you could send me the book copied as I formerly mentioned 
if possible.** ° 

Of course ‘the scurrilous little book’ was Dean Swift’s 
A Short Character of His Ex. T. E. of W., L.L. of I——, 1711, 
with an Account of some smaller Facts, during His Government, 
which will not be put into the Articles of Impeachment. The 
impeachment of Wharton was, however, quietly dropped. 

Like some of his successors in the present Cabinet, Addison 
indulged in speculation, though it must be added that the specula- 
tion ef 1710 was concerned with purely private interests. 

On the 15th of August he wrote to Dawson : 


Your brother Watson was so kind as to promise me his assistance in the 
disposal of the shoes which I formerly mentioned to you, and as Captain 
Parker has promised me to bring them from Whitehaven, I must desire 
your good offices in the sale of that unlucky cargo, and that upon Mr. 
Parker’s arrival you give orders to have them put into Mr. Watson’s 
hands.*? 


On the 1st of September the tale of bad fortune proceeds : 


After having been in the country two or three days for the recovery of 
my eyes, which I thank God are now very well, I came to town this morning 
and met at my lodgings two of your letters. The last brings me the ill 
news of my shoes being damaged, of my money being in danger which I 
lent Mr. Young, of the Agents leaving their cheques upon my hands with 
an intimation that my office may be called in question. As for the first 
point, I hope your friendship and Mr. Watson’s good offices will disappoint 
the malice of a couple of storms that have discouraged me from ever sending 
any more ventures to sea.** 


On the 21st of this month he writes : 

I have just now received yours of the 14th instant and am very much 
obliged to you for your care of the shoes which is a commodity I am resolved 
never to deal in again.** 


On the 22nd of October he writes : 


I hope you have been so kind as to send the shoes according to an 
intimation in a former letter from you; if not this gentleman may help 
to ease you of that trouble.** 


*° Ibid, No. 1443. ** Ibid. No. 1447. 
*3 Ibid. No. 1332. ** Ibid. No. 1344. 
** Ibid. No. 1356. ** Ibid. No. 1382. 
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The name of the gentleman we do not know. No further details 
of this unsatisfactory transaction are forthcoming, except a letter 
a few days afterwards to Dawson asking for the proceeds of the 
sale. Addison’s réle as a speculator even for investment, fortu- 
nately for literature, now terminated. 

Though Addison was no longer Secretary, he retained his post 
of Keeper of the Records in the Birmingham Tower. The new 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Southwell, Joshua Dawson and the Duke of 
Ormonde supported him in keeping it. Dean Swift also used his 
influence in favour of his friend, but Addison was not reassured. 
On the 21st of Decefhber he told Mr. Keally : 

I am prepared for all changes; but if I continue in my Irish post, 
as I have reason to hope from what his Grace was pleased to say to me 
of his own accord, I intend to visit my friends in that Kingdom next 


summer. 
Tn another letter to the same friend he refers to his heavy loss 
of an estate of 14,0001. in the West Indies : 
I have had incredible losses since I saw you last; but this only I com- 
municate to yourself, for I know the most likely way to keep a place is 
not to appear to want it. 


His eyes continued to give him trouble, for he says : 

It is to this indisposition that I have desired Mr. Southwell and 
Dawson to attribute my not coming to my host so soon as I should have 
otherwise done. g 

His intention to visit his Irish friends was probably thwarted 
by his literary work, especially the production of Cato. For he 
wrote to Mr. Wortley on the 21st of July 1711: 

I believe I shall not go to Ireland this summer. . . . I find they are 
going to take away my Irish place from me too. 


It did not seem to occur to Addison that it was difficult to 
perform his duties as Keeper of the State Papers in Dublin 
while he lived in London. His official conscience suffered some 
pricks, for he wrote to Dawson on the 28th of February 1712 : 

I hope to kiss your hands next summer in Ireland, that I may look 


after my place in person. In the meanwhile I should be obliged to you 
if you would let me know how far my Licence of absence reaches. 


He must, however, have been able to lull his official conscience 
once more to sleep, as there is no record that he visited Dublin in 
1713. 

At this stage of Addison’s connexion with Ireland it is neces- 
sary to place before the feader the sources of his salary as a public 
minister. As Keeper of the Records in the Birmingham Tower 
his income was at first 400/., a sum afterwards increased to 500I. 
The bulk of his income was derived from the drawing up of 
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orders of reference for reports, making out warrants, and, above - 
all, from the issue of military commissions. How great was this 
source may be judged from the fact that when he ceased to be 
Secretary he told a friend in 1711 that he had lost a place worth 
20001. a year. This amount is clearly independent of his Keeper- 
ship, a post he then retained. The reader of his letters requires 
no proof that he exacted every farthing of fees he could possibly 
claim. 

So long as Wharton was Viceroy, Addison was able to press 
all his claims for fees, but when he was re-appointed Secretary 
under Sunderland in 1714 his financial position altered consider- 
ably for the worse. The Chief Secretary was in the habit of 
receiving fees not only for the renewal of commissions in Ireland, 
but also for the issue of new commissions when the levy money 
for regiments for Ireland—though raised in England—was paid 
from Irish sources. Wharton had resided in Dublin. He was 
therefore, from the technical standpoint, able to sign these com- 
missions, and of course Addison received the fees for them. 
Sunderland, however, was an absentee Viceroy. As he never 
came to Ireland he could not take the necessary oaths. He could 
not, therefore, sign the military commissions, and consequently 
his Secretary could receive none of the usual fees. This was an 
undoubted hardship, and Addison felt it most bitterly. On the 
31st of May 1715 he petitioned Lord Townshend that he 


would be pleased to grant the same indulgence to the Irish Secretary in 
the passing of these commissions as in the renewal of the other military 
commissions for that Kingdom . . . without the indulgence you have 
already been pleased to show me, my place under the Lord Lieutenant 
would have been worth very little to me, and indeed much less than I 
thought it would have been. 


The same year in a memorial to George the First he pointed 
out : 
that your memorialist’s profits as Secretary under my Lord Sunderland 
have fallen very much short of what might have been expected from 
that office, and (contrary to the profits of other the like offices in this 
first happy year of your Majesty’s reign) have amounted to no more 
than they usually are in any common year, by reason of his Lordship’s 
absence from that Kingdom, and his not being qualified to give out military 
commissions. 

From a letter of the 25th of August it is clear that the King 
did not comply with this request. Addison wrote to Archbishop 
King : 

As the Secretaries of State have drawn from me about a thousand 
pounds by the commissions which they have given out, so if I lose the 


benefit of the two quarters succeeding the Queen’s death, my place will 
be quite starved by my Lord Lieutenant’s absence from the Government. 
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I most humbly recommend myself to your Grace’s protection in particulars 
of this nature.** 

Under these circumstances as Secretary, then, Addison was 
suffering from a diminished income. He therefore endeavoured 
to increase his emoluments as Keeper of the State Papers. By a 
warrant of the 4th of October 1715 George the First increased 
these emoluments permanently to 500/. a year, granting, to use 
the technical terms, the office for life instead of during pleasure. 

In 1714 Addison had renewed his connexion with Ireland. 
The last Stuart sovereign had died, and with her expired the 
hopes of the Tory party. With the accession of George the First 
the Whigs were installed in power, and Lord Sunderland became 
Lord Lieutenant. Sunderland and Addison had served in office 
together before as Secretary of State and as Secretary, and now 
the official tie was resumed. The former appointed the latter 
Secretary. In September 1714 Addison was reappointed Privy 
Councillor, and he appointed Eustace Budgell his Under-Secre- 
tary. The state of his health did not allow Sunderland to come 
to Dublin. Of his illness Addison gives some details in a letter 
to the Duke of Grafton, one of the Lords Justices, dated April 28, 
1715 : 


I can only acknowledge the receipt of Your Grace’s last letters, without 
being able to return any satisfactory answer to them, my Lord Lieutenant 


not being yet well enough recovered to give any directions in public 
business. He has not found the desired effects from the country air and 
remedies which he has taken, so that he is at length prevailed upon to 
go to Bath, which we hope will set him right, if we may believe the assur- 
ances given him by his physicians. Your Grace has, doubtless, heard 
many idle reports which have been industriously spread abroad with rela- 
tion to his distemper, which is nothing else but the cholic occasioned by 
a too frequent use of vomits, to which the physicians add the drinking 
of small beer in too great quantities, when he has found himself a little 
heated. 


On the 2nd of July he informed Archbishop King : 


My Lord Sunderland, though perfectly cured of his cholick pains, has 
frequent returns of his palpitations, which last a day or two together. I 
must beg leave to acquaint your Grace that my secret service money is 
all expended, and must therefore beg your Grace to move for a new supply 
if you shall think proper.*7 

One result of this illness was that Addison was obliged to 
remain in London in order that there might be some responsible 
person able to answer the letters of the Lords Justices. Miss 
Aikin in her life of the essayist asserts that he returned to 
Ireland in 1715, but for this assertion there is no evidence. She 
says that Tickell, in his biography, states that Addison took him 


°° ¢nd Rep. Hist. MSS. Com., p. 249. *T Ibid. p. 249. 
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over to Dublin that year in order to initiate him into public 
business. A close perusal, however, of the work of Tickell reveals 
no passage making this precise statement. Moreover, it was 
quite usual in those days for the Lord Lieutenant and his Secre- 
tary to go to London together and for their places to be taken 
by the Lords Justices and their Clerk. The letters of Addison 
during 1715 are as a rule dated from London, not from Dublin. 
At this very period, too, Tickell was producing his translation of 
the Iliad. Miss Aikin furnishes us with another piece of evidence in 
the story that Addison came to Ireland when Swift was intensely 
unpopular. She tells us that he had been advised not to show 
the smallest civility to the Dean of St. Patrick’s, but had refused 


on the ground that 


it might be necessary for men whose fidelity to their party was suspected 
to hold no intercourse with political opponents; but that one who had 
been a steady Whig in the worst times might venture, when the good cause 
was triumphant, to shake hands with an old friend who was one of the 
vanquished Tories. 


The story is interesting, but there is nothing to warrant our 
connecting it with the year 1715. One fact is significant. When 
a Chief Secretary then came over he was obliged to take the 
customary oaths and to sign the Rolls of Oaths in the Hanaper 
collection, but in that year Addison’s signature does not appear. 
From two letters he wrote to Archbishop King of Dublin the 
fact of his absence emerges. On the 4th of October 1715 he 
wrote : ‘I am not without hopes of paying my duty to your Grace 
in person very suddenly.’** Two days later he points out that 


during the late ministry, I was under apprehensions every day of being 
removed, not having deserved the indulgence at their hands which they 
were pleased to show me. This hindered me from settling the office I have 
so long enjoy’d in the method prescribed me by the grant. This, with 
the obligation I am under to take the oaths, will, I hope, give me the 
honour of waiting on your Grace in Ireland.*® 


The connexion with Ireland lasted till the 14th of March 
1718, when Addison resigned. On the 28rd of April of the preced- 
ing year he replied to the Lords Justices who sent him a cordial 
letter of congratulation upon his appointment as Secretary of 
State : 
I am highly sensible [ran his reply] of the honour your Excellencies 
do me by your kind letter of congratulation upon my coming into a trouble- 
some post. I shall take a great deal of pleasure in it if it qualifies me 


to perform anything that may be agreeable to your Excellencies because I 
know everything that is so will be for his, Majesty’s service. As many 


* end Rep. Hist. MSS. Com., p. 249. * Ibid. p. 250. 
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of the affairs in Ireland are to pass through my hands, I shall give them 
all the despatch possible, and be always glad of receiving any commands 
from your Excellencies. 


Five days after his resignation of his secretaryship he received 
a pension of 1600/1. a year on the Irish Establishment—a sign of 
favour which he said ‘never proceeded from any request or 
intimation of my own,’ but was a ‘mark of His Majesty’s accept- 
ance of my poor services.’ *° 


He continued to hold his Keepership of the Records till his 
resignation on the 15th of June 1719, two days before his death. 

None of the letters to Addison during his last tenure of office 
is of a startling nature save one. On the 23rd of April 1715 
Archbishop King wrote an extraordinary letter on the morality 
of the country. Anticipating the doctrine of eugenics now in 
such vogue, he writes : 

I have always greatly admired what is the reason, that the Legislature 
has not taken into consideration the regulation of marriages which are 
the foundation of a Commonwealth, and perhaps are in as great disorder 
in England and Ireland as in any part of the world: perhaps in Ireland 
there are not less than 20,000 persons that are double married, though the 
Same man has often 2, nay one 16, wives, yet gentlemen can’t be prevailed 
on to apply a proper remedy, which yet is very easy. This gives a melan- 
choly view of the general corruption of manners... . Why should not 
my Lord Wharton’s case, which may be that of every noble family, prevail 
with your Parliament to take this matter into consideration ? 4+ 


We admit that King had a wide experience of Irish life, and 
we also admit that the standard of morality left much to be 
desired, still we cannot think that other evidence supports so 
sweeping a condemnation. 

Among the petitions one calls for notice. On the 17th of May 
1717 Addison transmitted the claims of Captain James Roach 
to the Lord Lieutenant. The soldier laid claim to 55001. on 
the ground that he had spent this sum in the Williamite Wars. 
One service deserves mention. He maintains that he is known 
in history as ‘the swimmer,’ for he managed to convey to the 
besieged town of Derry the despatches of Kirke, informing the 
citizens of the approach of relief. Roach had 
to the manifest hazard of his life travelled above eight miles through the 
enemy’s camp and guards, and after that swam two nights several miles 
till he arrived with the said letters, and having received answers, on his 
return swimming, was discovered by General Hamilton, who offered him 
10,0007. to come on shore, which he rejecting, some hundreds of shot 
were fired at him, and he wounded in several places, and has now in 


his back one of the said wounds yet open, and in that condition escaped 
from the enemy, ran about three miles through a very thick wood full of 


“ gnd Rep. Hist. MSS. Com., p. 250. 
*: Abp. King’s Correspondence, T.C.D. 
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briers and thorns, and by them miserably torn before he could come to 
any place of safety. By which great service that city was prevented falling 
into the enemy’s hands, but that the intelligence carried by your petitioner 
prevented them, preserved the whole kingdom, and consequently hindered 
the enemy going over into Scotland which they were prepared to do in 
many places.*? 


Roach certainly had formed a high enough estimate of the 
value of his work, but careful search has failed to reveal whether 
Addison shared it. 

‘The swimmer ’ undoubtedly had the failing of boasting, but 
the sometime secretary had that of undue fondness of drinking 
wine. As a Privy Councillor of Ireland he enjoyed the privilege 
of importing a large quantity of wine, duty free, and this privilege 
did not suffer from disuse. Thus on the 8th of November 1709 
he tells Dawson : 

I wish you could contrive any way to send me over a Hogshead of 
Irish wine. Might it not be done in Boxes, and connived at by the Com- 
missioners of the Revenue, or at least in single Hampers? I shall take 


it as a great favour if you can do this piece of friendship without loss of 
time.** 


Three weeks afterwards his secretary, Mr. E. Young, tells 
Dawson : 


He thanks you for your kind offer in relation to the Hogshead of wine 
You would (if you had any conveniency) send to him, and would be 
extremely glad if you could contrive any “method for that purpose; he 
thinks it may be feasible to be sent after the same manner his Excellency 
had some come: viz. by informing the Commissioner of your side of it, 
who might send it by Parcels, and assign it to him, by the name of 
other wines. However, he leaves it to your management as you shall 
approve of it.44 


Addison looked so carefully after his perquisites that when he 
was in England he endeavoured to secure his wine free from 
duty. At first he was uncertain about this point and he told 
Dawson : 


I don’t know whether I have still a place in the Privy Council or 
whether it be customary to allow the Wine Duty to such members as are 
absent in England and therefore must rely upon your friendship also in 
that particular.*5 


He so much appreciated this right that he thought Dawson 
might find favour by its use, for he says : 


If you could contrive to send my Lord Lieutenant some wine it would 
be kindly taken, and might perhaps be for your service, but this bye the 
pye.*® 


*? Brit. Dep. Corresp. Nos. 2213, 2213A, 2213B. 
* Ibid. No. 1162. ** Ibid. No. 1170. 
** Ibid. No. 1638. “ Ibid. No. 1215. 
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These unpublished letters do not exhibit Addison as the almost 
flawless character described by the pen of Macaulay. They dis- 
close his extreme eagerness for fees and his great fondness for 
the bottle. Yet there was much in the man to admire. Take 
one piece of evidence only. Sixteen years after his death William 
Cary wrote to Tickell : 

You will have seen Mr. Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot and Horace’s 
Second Satire imitated and will easily guess the reason of my sending 
them to you or any body. You will excuse my putting you in mind of 
Mr. Addison’s picture which you promised me; put me in a way of getting 
possession of it. Had my esteem been less for that great man, I should 
have forgotten your promise or not taken the liberty of reminding you 
of it.4” 

Ropert H. Murray. 


** Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 3054. 





THE JESUIT IN FACT AND IN FICTION 


For the members of the Society of Jesus, or as they are usually 
called, Jesuits, 1914 is a year of more than passing significance. 
It is the centenary of the restoration of the Order which more 
than one hundred and forty years ago was suppressed. In 1773, 
at the bidding of one Pope it died, and in 1814, at the word of 
another Pope it rose again. Clement the Fourteenth disbanded 
it; Pius the Seventh reinstalled it.. The Jesuit Fathers of the 
resuscitated Society were brought back to live, like their brothers 
of old, according to the rule originally drawn up by their sainted 
Founder, Ignatius of Loyola, for the Constitutions of the Society 
have never been reformed or re-edited. 

Of Ignatius himself, I should like to say much, but there 
is space to say only a little. No one who has studied his life 
impartially would care to deny that his was an heroic figure in 
history. He was a whole-hearted man to the inmost fibre of his 
being. Having served as a youth in the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, Ifiigo of Loyola distinguished himself as a 
soldier in active service, and in 1521, at Pampeluna, he received 
his baptism of fire, being badly wounded in the right leg and 
taken prisoner by the French. It was, as all the world knows, 
while he lay with his shattered limb tortured in an iron rack 
that the thought came to him, through reading the lives of the 
Saints, of exchanging his ambitions which were tethered to things 
temporal and earthly, for those that are eternal and heavenly. 
But the change was not accomplished all at once. God, our 
Lord, like other masters, usually subjects those of His followers 
who are to signalise themselves in His service to trials both 
searching and enduring. They must pass through a character- 
building noviceship. That is God’s rule, and Ignatius was no 
exception to it. 

After many mistakes and seemingly many wrong turns, 
not to mention incredible humiliations and sufferings, Ignatius 
found himself equipped for the battle of spiritual life, and 
the trusted leader of a little band of nine men, all Masters 
of Arts in the University of Paris. On the 15th of August 
1584, in the Chapel of Montmartre, then beyond the walls of 
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the French capital, these recruits pledged themselves by vow 
to the service of God, for life. Twenty-two years later, in 1556, 
after Pope Paul the Third, in 1540, had approved the Consti- 
tutions of the new Institute, Ignatius died in Rome, passing 
away with no death-bed wonders about him, but calmly and 
piously, hiding his sufferings, strong in his trust of God. So 
unexpected was his end, that not even the last rites of the 
Church were administered to sustain and comfort him. His 
was a chivalrous and magnanimous soul, and the Society, which 
may in humility recall such names as Xavier, Claver, Campion, 
Marquette, Jogues, and hundreds of others to inspire her in her 
labours, will never look upon his like again. Fully a thousand 
of his sons, scattered through ten provinces and in a hundred 
houses, mourned his death, feeling that in him they had lost a 
most loving father and a very dear friend. 

On the 27th of July 1609 Ignatius was beatified by Pope 
Paul the Fifth, and on the 22nd of May 1622 he was canonised 
by Pope Gregory the Fifteenth. 


JESUIT GOVERNMENT 
The Superior-in-chief of the Society founded by Loyola is called 
the Father General. He governs by his own authority, though his 
ruling must be in keeping with the Constitutions of the Society, 


with the Decrees of the General Congregations, and with the 
traditions of the Order. His Paternity the General, with five 
Assistants, who are his advisers but not his dictators, are 
elected by a General Congregation of the whole Order. The 
General’s command is for life. With him rests the appoint- 
ment of the Provincials and the Rectors, whose diplomas of 
office usually hold good for thrée to six years. The Jesuit in 
the ranks has little to do with the General ; his sphere of activity 
being determined by the Superior under whom he serves. It 
is the Father Provincial who may give him, at a moment's 
notice, marching orders to do duty in the ranks at home, or abroad 
in some pagan field served by the province of which he happens to 
be the subject. Only the other day a Jesuit friend of mine was 
told by telegram to start as early as possible for Rhodesia. He 
has already gone. 

Alas! no Rhodesia can repair the loss of Paraguay. Not Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, not Bacon’s House of Solomon, not Aris- 
totle’s Ideal State, not Plato’s golden dreams, not the visions 
of the Perfectibilists come near to what that Vanished Arcadia 
was to the Guaranis—a paradise on earth. 

It may surprise some of my readers to learn that the where- 
abouts of every individual Jesuit is known to his Superiors, just 
as surely as that of a soldier is known to his commanding officer. 
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Our full strength at present is 16,735, of which number 3619 
are serving on foreign missions. The members of the Society may 
be classed under the five different Assistancies. In the German 
assistancy there are 4311 Jesuits; in the Spanish 3897; in the 
English 3813 ; in the French 3087 ; and in the Italian 1613. 

To confine myself to the English-speaking assistancy, let 
me say that the Fathers of the Irish province are doing a splendid 
work as missioners, as teachers, and as professors in the National 
University. Indefatigable in zeal, they are alive and alert, 
equipping the rising generation for the battle of life. They have 
lately opened a hall for University students in Dublin, and it pro- 
mises to be a centre of expanding social as well as mental activity. 

Of the Canadian province I do not know so much, but it too 
is growing, and is steadily annexing new fields for its enterprise 
and labours. Of the four provinces in the United States I have 
seen much, and cannot speak too highly of the work our Fathers 
are doing among the ninety millions of people on that vast conti- 
nent. Each province is a power-house girdling its area with live 
wires lighting up whole districts with the fires of Catholic life and 
zeal. I found them everywhere much in request, and their 
labours as missioners, as writers, and as educators widely and 
keenly appreciated. There is no better soil than that under the 
Stars and Stripes for the growth of a Jesuit. 

Of the English province my readers may like a little more 
detail. In all we number 720 members, of whom 110 are serving 
in British Guiana and Zambesiland. We run twelve schools 
giving secondary education, seven of which are day schools. St. 
Ignatius never contemplated ‘barrack schools.’ At the begin- 
ning, all our schools closed at sundown, and were free to all 
comers. Later on, we were forced to come into line with what 
some writers have wrongly called the ‘ Loyola’ system. These 
writers want to saddle upon the Society the charge of starting 
a type of school to which, as a matter of fact, she was in opposi- 
tion. These are the writers who advocate co-education, in 
order that ‘sex emotion’ may be cultivated by boys and girls 
in a common school-room, study-hall, and playground—God save 
the mark ! 

Forty-seven missions (parishes) are served by us : the number 
of ‘the faithful’ being about a hundred thousand; while the 
number of children in our elementary schools is about thirty-two 
thousand. We have three Retreat Houses devoted especially to 
missions to the working-man. Other Jesuit houses are also open 
for young men’s retreats. At Oxford some of our Scholastics have 
distinguished themselves at Clarke’s (now Pope’s) Hall. It is 
with no little pride I say that, compared with the total number 
of Catholics from whom we have to draw for candidates to the 
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Society, the English province easily leads among all the pro- 
vinces of the Order. Curiously enough the ‘ New’ Society, at 
her first centenary, records about the same number of subjects as 
did the ‘ Old’ Society at the end of her first century. 


JEsuIT LIFE 

You will ask me: ‘What goes to the making of a Jesuit? 
How is he manufactured?’ 

Anyone wanting to join the Society of Jesus offers himself 
to a Father Provincial, who passes him on to four other Fathers 
whose business it is to satisfy themselves whether he has, or 
has not, certain indispensable qualifications, without which it 
would be waste of time for him to try his vocation. We need 
subjects with some ability and still more character. 

In the event of the candidate being accepted, he goes to a 
Jesuit noviciate, where for two years his vocation to religious 
life is tested, it may be to snapping point. There are not a few 
breakdowns during this period of training ; but for all that, even 
though the novice does not go on to be a Jesuit, the time is by 
no means wasted. It is an enormous blessing to be given pause 
in life, and to be allowed an opportunity of looking back at one’s 
former self, discovering, with the friendly help of others, one’s 
past mistakes and short-comings, which, in the rush and fret 
and fever of modern life, may easily have become dust-covered 
and lost to sight. A thirty days’ retreat in the noviceship, if 
it does not show you what you are, will, at any rate, let you 
know what you are not. 

When I was a novice at Manresa House, Roehampton, a good 
many men came and went; but I do not remember anyone of 
them expressing regret that he had tried for all he was worth 
to get through the mill from which he was ultimately ejected. 

Among those who, with me, completed their noviceship there 
were men of great variety of temperament, character, and pro- 
fession. One had worn Her Majesty’s uniform as Captain in 
the Army, another as Commander in the Navy, a third had 
been a master at Eton, a fourth an Anglican Vicar, while a fifth 
was formerly a secular Priest with prospects of a distinguished 
ecclesiastical future before him. 

I might draw out the list, but I have said enough to dis- 
prove the ridiculous charge, so often reiterated, that Jesuits 
differ from one another no more than bricks out of the same 
furnace or coins from the same mint. My experience, wide and 
varied, goes to prove that no body of men has more strongly 
marked notes of individuality than Jesuits, be they of the English 
or of some foreign province. 

No doubt their soldier-like training inspires them with an 
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esprit-de-corps, so that like brother officers of the same regiment -* 
they rally enthusiastically to their colours and feel a proper 
pride in the Society of which they are members; but that fur- 
nishes no reason for concluding that their individual characters 
differ less than those of officers belonging to any other crack 
regiment. 

The two years of noviceship are spent in such humble duties 
as domestic work, manual labour, visiting the sick, and other 
deeds of mercy, together with training in the science of spiritual 
life. It is all very practical and leaves little room for the play 
of the mystic’s fancy, or for indulgence in private revelations, 
which I may add are not encouraged by our Institute. How 
well I remember in my time a pious novice, with a glorious crop 
of golden hair, going to the Master of Novices to tell him of 
@ vision which he fancied he had had the previous night. The 
Father, who was at his writing-table, having heard the beautiful 
story, turned to the novice and said ‘ Brother, get your hair 
cut, and it will be quite all right.’ After that, ‘in sleep no 
visions crossed his sight.’ 

At the close of the two years’ probation, the Jesuit novice 
takes the simple vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. He 
then becomes what we call a Scholastic, and in that grade he 
remains until his ordination. Meanwhile, he passes two years 
in the study of literature and mathematics, three more in philo- 
sophy and science, followed by four and sometimes even six 
years’ teaching in one of our colleges. At the end of his teaching 
career the no-longer young Jesuit passes to a four years’ course 
of theology, dogmatic and moral. When he emerges from the 
theologate he is a Jesuit Father, having been admitted to the 
priesthood the previous year. 

With fifteen years or more taken out of a Jesuit’s life in 
training, in study, in teaching, and in theology our sainted 
Founder felt there might be some danger of his having lost in 
the process some of the bloom and first fervour of his spiritual 
life. A Jesuit lacking zeal would be like a furnace without fire. 
Accordingly St. Ignatius sends his mentally-equipped follower 
back again to a sort of second noviceship called the ‘tertian- 
ship.” There for a whole year the newly-ordained Father is given 
the opportunity of doing sufficient spiritual stoking to set his soul 
fully ablaze with love of his divine Master, a Jesuit’s one and 
only ideal of manliness and sanctity. 

With his last vows taken at the end of the tertianship, the 
Society feels that her spiritual son has graduated in her school 
of sanctity, and that she can do little more for him ; but that now, 
inspired by her spirit and charged with her zeal, he must do 
much for himself and for her by going forth on his mission to 
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promote with passionate enthusiasm the greater glory of God, 
his motto, motive, and end in life. 

The making of a Jesuit covers a good many years, and if it 
puts a great deal into, be quite sure it also takes a good deal 
out of a man, so that by the time a Jesuit is ripe for work on 
his own, so to speak, he feels that his best years are gone; but 
he has no reason for regretting them in as much as they have 
served their purpose. Have they not formed his character, 
deepened his spiritual life, broadened his outlook, and matured 
his judgment? After such a training as this, a Jesuit, you will 
say, ought to be able to accomplish more in one year than he 
could have done without it in ten. 

By those who are not ‘in the know,’ it is sometimes thought 
that after so much routine life, book-work, and study, the typical 
Jesuit must be a sort of well-seasoned plank, fitted only to stand 
ereci among other planks in a timber yard. As a matter of 
fact, he is about the most human person one could anywhere 
meet. In nearly every community with whom I have been 
associated I have found beneath seriousness and earnestness of 
purpose an abundance of fun, geniality, wit, and humour. I 
need not multiply instances to illustrate my meaning, but let 
me say how well I remember a Superior, who indulged the 
habit of saving money wherever he could, once asking a Father 
about to leave the place, if he could suggest any change in the 
refectory that would benefit the community. The Father 
replied : ‘ Well, as you ask me, Father Rector, I do not think 
it would be a bad change if, in the refectory, where ‘we get the 
little we do get, you made the tea as strong as the butter, and 
the butter as weak as the tea.’ 

If such was our practice I could write a volume containing 
nothing but the witticisms I have heard thrown off in moments 
of community recreation. A smart Society woman happening 
one evening to call at one of our houses when the community 
was in the Common-room, the boy at the. door informed her 
that none of the Fathers could be seen during that half-hour, 
as they were all together ‘talking nonsense’! The gift of 
‘talking nonsense’ at the right time is a saving grace and a 
precious endowment. Without the sense of humour to start 
ripples of laughter, men worn-out with work would find the 
recreation hour flat, dull, and unprofitable. 


JESUIT DOCTRINE 


Here it may not be out of place to inform my readers that 
Jesuits hold and teach the approved doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and none other. Our rules, our Constitutions, and the 
Spiritual Exercises contain, neither in bloom nor in germ, no 
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tenet contrary to the faith and morals taught in the penny 
Catechism. The writers of our textbooks of philosophy and 
theology, of casuistry, of spiritual or social science hold no tricks 
up their sleeves. Our published literature is on the book-market, 
and we are commercial enough to try to extend rather than to 
limit its sale. As to our method of teaching, it is not * unget- 
at-able.’ You have only to order from your bookseller a copy of 
the Ratio Studiorum, or to study it in the Library of the British 
Museum. In the Ratio Studiorum, which Bacon described as 
the best scheme of studies ever drawn up, will be found the 
Jesuit’s mental equipment, while in the Spiritual Exercises you 
have his soul’s armoury. 

The Society has often been attacked for standing too closely 
to Scholasticism in her schools of philosophy and theology. It 
is said, by those who know little about it, that Scholasticism 
makes reason a mere slave to authority. I was always taught 
never to forget that authority was the weakest link in any chain 
of argument. When now I look back to the time when our 
Jesuit professors rolled out their lectures, some of them in 
Ciceronian Latin, and made us repeat them in the same lan- 
guage, not. always so classically rendered, and called upon us in 
turn to defend or else to object against their theses by presenting 
our difficulties in syllogistic form which demanded repetition and 
distinction from the defendants of them, I cannot but feel that, 
tedious and laborious as the process was, it gave one an alertness, 
keenness, and precision of thought almost as fine for the mind 
as gymnastics are for the body. Is it not true to say that what- 
ever definiteness there is in the modern languages of Western 
Europe is in great measure due to the dialectic disquisitions 
of the schoolmen, to whom we perhaps owe more than some of 
us care to acknowledge ? 

After a training such as a son of Ignatius receives, he ought, 
you will readily allow, to be an all-round man whom Superiors 
might switch on to any work making for the glory of God and 
the enlightenment and betterment of his fellows. 

The Society is not tethered to any one particular sphere of 
action. If its Founder could have had his own way, he would 
have written no life-rule at all. As his parting words to his sons 
sent on foreign missions were : ‘ Set the world on fire, and grow 
in the love of God’; so to those remaining at home he would 
like to have said: ‘ Push forward, and let the interior law of 
charity be your rule of life and guide to perfection.’ Were he 
living to-day, I feel sure his advice to each one of his missioners 
would be something like this: ‘Do what Christ Himself would 
have you do, were He living under our present-day circum- 
stances. Whatever you do, give God of your very best.’ It was 
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characteristic of him that when one day he saw a lay-brother 
sweeping a corridor somewhat carelessly in the Roman College, 
he stopped and asked the sweeper for whom he was doing the 
work. In confusion the brother replied : ‘I am doing it, Father, 
to please God.’ ‘Brother dear,’ returned Father Ignatius, ‘ as 
you are doing it for God, do it over again. If you were doing 
it for man it would not so much matter, but you must give God 
of your best always and everywhere.’ Never was there a man 
with so independent an outlook as Ignatius of Loyola. To 
pause and study him is an education. And yet it is easy to 
understand how many regarded him in his own day as a dan- 
gerous innovator, with new-fangled ideas and a love of novelties. 
Fancy a man in the sixteenth century daring to found a new 
religious Order with no distinctive habit, with no chanting in 
choir, and without regulation penances! But the soldier-spirited 
Saint welcomed rather than shunned opposition: he felt that 
it brought out the sand and grit, and awakened the fighting 
spirit in him. To the very end he showed his martial character 
and kept his flag top-mast high, until his ‘ Flying Squadron’ 
was ready to bear it for him to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Any branch of the Service was to be good enough for them. They 
were to signalise themselves as missioners at home or abroad, 
as professors of science or literature, of philosophy or theology, 
as teachers in preparatory schools as well as in university col- 
leges. Obedience was to be their distinctive virtue. I can now 
recall to mind when I was a young master, how a distinguished 
Jesuit Provincial at the end of his term of office was appointed 
to teach an elementary class. Had you seen him at it, you 
would have thought he had never done much else, and had 
you met him among the young Jesuit masters you would have 
believed he had spent his life in the ranks, obeying, instead of 
in authority, giving orders. 

But it is as a foreign missioner that I most of all love to 
think of a brother Jesuit. What can be more inspiring than 
the story of the life of a well-bred and finely educated man 
devoted to the service of the pagan and the savage? Humanly 
speaking, the life, from what I have seen of it, would be almost 
unendurable. And yet, without a single exception, I have found our 
Fathers delighting in it almost as much as did Father de Jogues 
himself, who, when sent back to France after having been cruelly 
and horribly tortured by the Iroquois Indians, was restless till he 
got permission from Superiors to return to the red-skins, who 
finally tore him to death. Lately, I visited the American Jesuit 
Fathers in far-off Alaska. Not one of them from the last arrival 
up to the Prefect-Apostolic kept any kind of servant. I found 
them self-sacrificing, devoted, and untiring in their sacred min- 
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istry. One was building his church, another was teaching in a 
poor school, a third nursing the sick; all doing whatever was 
asked of them by their devoted flocks. Our French Fathers 
among the Chinese, with rare exceptions, I found in even greater 
straits. It is well worth while going through our severe training 
to have the privilege of gripping the hand of a brother Jesuit, 
who lives so close down to the black- or to the red- or the 
yellow-skins, as the case may be, that he seems to be identified 
with them and their interests. What really sustains and encour- 
ages them is the knowledge that God is present and loves their 
work. Oftener than not they see little fruit from their labours, 
with practically nothing at all human to encourage them. 

Every Jesuit Assistancy has attached to it some mission 
beyond the seas, which it supplies with a staff of workers. There 
is no dearth of vocations to these foreign scenes of labour. None 
of us thinks it a hardship to receive marching orders to the front ; 
indeed, it is a tremendous privilege to be singled out for work 
which implies that you are made of the right stuff, and true to 
your Ignatian spirit and motto. The cry ever rising up from 
the ranks to those in authority is: ‘ Behold, here I am, send 
me.’ 

Even humanly speaking, a Catholic missioner has a tremend- 
ous advantage over clergymen of other denominations in the 
same field, for he goes forth to the pagan with a very definite 
message, without wife or family accompanying him, and with 
no intention of returning to end his days in Europe, but meaning 
to die among the natives to whom besides being an eye, a hand, 
and a foot, he is also a teacher and adviser, a father and friend. 
From my observation I am inclined to agree with the Chaplain 
Fellow of Trinity, Oxford, who, speaking of Anglican missioners, 
and the differences in doctrine among them, says ‘If we our- 
selves have no clear idea of what the Christian revelation really 
is, then it is much better to leave the unfortunate heathen alone.’ 

One thing is certain, and it is this : that what with Christian 
doctrine, Christian morality, and Christian ritual ever shifting 
among non-Catholic missioners it is almost impossible for a 
Chinaman, or a Japanese, or Mussulman, to discover what 
Christianity really is. To most of them it is a dissolving view, 
leaving the mind confused and mystified. ‘Father,’ once said 
a former follower of Buddha to me, ‘I am drifting out to sea, 
to be presently ship-wrecked, unless you can show me which of 
the lighthouses about this coast I am to follow.’ 


CRYPTO-JESTITS 


Having attempted to tell you something about what a Jesuit 


is, is may not be uninteresting to let you know something of 
4n2 
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what he is not. He is not what he is usually represented to be in 
the problem novel, or in the anti-Catholic tract, or in the anti- 
Clerical press. There are no plain-clothes men among Jesuits. 
There are no Jesuits among the laity, none, therefore, in the 
House of Commons, or the House of Lords, in the Army or 
the Navy. Nor are there any Jesuitines or Jesuitesses attached 
or semi-attached to our Order. With the exception of our lay- 
brothers, who do our domestic work, every Jesuit is either 
actually a priest, or on his way to become one. Hitherto I have 
discovered nothing in my province to shame me as an Englishman. 

Truth to tell, we are much too closely occupied with work in 
colleges, or on missions, or on staff duty, to have any time for 
such fancy work as undermining constitutions, intriguing against 
Protestant Alliances, or exploiting gold mines, or financing 
revolutions. And yet, the Society of Jesus is credited, not only 
with risings in Portugal against the Republic, with scheming 
Vaffaire Dreyfus, with creating the Panama scandal, with forcing 
on the Franco-Prussian war, but to her red hand we are assured 
may be traced most of the villainy not only of modern but even 
of ancient times, so that there are not wanting writers who have 
discovered the track of the Jesuit in the trail of the serpent 
described in Genesis as cunningly planning the fall of our first 
parents in Eden. 

While there is scarcely a charge from equivocation to murder 
that has not been fastened upon members of the Society, there 
has been practically very little proof whatever establishing their 
guilt. Why have not these villains been brought to justice? Why 
have they not been dragged into the law courts? Why have 
they not been condemned on evidence proving their criminality 
up to the hilt? 

Quite lately, our Jesuit Fathers were ejected from Lisbon. 
First of all, the Republic seized upon their persons, shut them 
up in loathsome prisons, huddled them together like penned 
cattle, and then, wanting more prison-room, proceeded to drive 
them out of the country, allowing them to take nothing but the 
clothes in which they stood. Having thus expatriated these 
citizens, whose only crime was that they dared to teach Chris- 
tianity, the Lisbon authorities confiscated their property, and 
got rid of the libraries, scientific instruments, anc precious curios 
which with infinite pains they had got together to enlighten and 
to broaden the minds of their Portuguese scholars. One would 
have thought that the Republic might have been satisfied with 
expelling and plundering our Portuguese Fathers, but not a bit 
of it. The Government inspired the Lisbon press to proclaim 
far and wide how these wicked Jesuits were financing monarchical 
risings all over the country, and were filling the coffers of 
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Royalists with bags of gold; when, as a matter of fact, some of 
them arrived in London with their luggage stowed away in their 
trouser-pockets, while the only money they had for paying their 
taxis from the railway station was borrowed from us. Had you 
seen them in their queer get-up, their unshaven faces, and with 
their gentle, unassuming manners, you would have found it diffi- 
cult to believe they were either ‘Pirates of the Tagus’ or 
‘ Brigands from Cintra.’ Against these ‘criminals’ the Portu- 
guese Government, with access to all their papers, has never 
substantiated a single definite charge. 


BoGIgs AND ScARECROWS 


Cardinal Newman, writing about the Society of Jesus, says 
that by common consent the palm of prudence belongs to the 
school of religion of which St. Ignatius is the Founder. 

‘ That great Society,’ he goes on to say, ‘ is the classical seat 
and fountain of discretion, practical sense and wise government.’ 
There is almost as strong a contrast between Newman’s estimate 
of the Society and that of Voltaire, as there is between the 
article on Jesuits found in the last edition of Chambers’s Ency- 
clopaedia and that in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Clearly we are splendid ‘copy.’ Under the heading 
* Jesuits ’ editors may find abundance of matter for blame or praise 
of that Society, which after all does not much mind which it is. 

No matter what we say or how we act, we are pretty sure 
to have an interpretation put upon our words and our conduct 
by some, which is so extravagant as not to be without its saving 
humour. I remember, on an occasion of holding a big bazaar, 
being presented with an Emu for a side show. Inspired with 
a bazaaring spirit I set up a pavilion with the notice : ‘ This way 
to the Emu, 3d.’ ; while on the other side of the building, oppo- 
site, I erected a second pavilion with the wording: ‘ This way 
to the Egress, 3d.’ Some of my friends, after visiting the Emu, 
thought they would like to have a look at the female bird in 
the tent opposite, so they paid the fee and passed the turnstile. 
Instead of discovering the hen-bird which they had hoped to see, 
they found the open street with the door closed behind them. 
Would you believe it, some of them paid an extra shilling to 
return to the bazaar in order to abuse me for turning them out? 
I defended myself by saying, so little did I want them to leave 
the bazaar by that particular egress that I actually made a 
charge for anyone using it. In spite of my being a Jesuit, I 
thought the situation extremely diverting, but not only did I get 
pelted with abusive letters for my unprincipled and Jesuitical 
conduct, but I was told that, in one Nonconformist chapel, the 
‘ egress ’ incident was made the subject of the following Sunday’s 
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discourse, and the congregation were warned that, though my 
manner might seem easy and courteous, there was at last dis- 
covered beneath it ‘the lies and deception inseparable from a 
son of Loyola.’ 

This was not the only occasion on which I had to bear the 
brunt of abuse for joining the Society. I will mention another. 
It was also during a bazaar, which I was holding for the purpose 
of building a working-man’s club in the North. Some relatives 
having sent me a supply of game, I thought it would be a good 
idea to sell the birds by auction. When at length the last brace 
of pheasants had been knocked down for a fancy price, I ven- 
tured to inform my customers that not any of the game that had 
been sold to them was fit to eat. My remarks, instead of being 
received with tokens of gratitude, were regarded as altogether 
insulting. I defended myself by saying that I had been very 
simply brought up, and had always been taught that birds were 
not fit for human consumption till they were plucked, drawn, 
and cooked. Strange to say, after the lapse of a few days, a 
provincial paper was sent me with an article in which I was 
warned that that sort of jokes must not occur again, that they 
were ‘ casuistical, equivocal, and Jesuitical.’ 

Once more, listen to this: a few years ago a motor-chapel 
was started by some enterprising Catholic priests. In its first 
expedition I took an active part, and suggested that the scene 
of our labours should be a town in East Anglia where there 
was not a handful of Catholics. On reaching our destination we 
found that our arrival had been anticipated by several societies 
with strong anti-Catholic and anti-Jesuit prejudices. Not only 
had they besieged the town, but had also billed it with posters 
proclaiming ‘No Popery.’ It was precisely because there 
happened to be ‘ No Popery’ in the district that we had chosen 
it for our first mission with the chapel on wheels. Realising we 
had wares defying competition we wanted to put them, so to 
speak, into the shop windows, and to offer them gratis to our 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen in Norfolk. Accordingly, I 
covered the placards announcing ‘No Popery’ with posters 
advertising ‘Know Popery.’ Before the close of the mission, 
Haverhill was no longer a town with ‘No Popery’ in it. But, 
curious to say, our rivals in the field could not be persuaded 
that we had every bit as much right to post up our bills as they 
to put up theirs. I was denounced for my iniquity as a ‘ wily, 
oily Jesuit,’ and was recommended in language described by 
one of the townsmen as ‘ uncultivated,’ to go with all speed to 
@ place, from which it is my special mission to keep friend and 
foe as far away as possible. 
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More BuGBEARS AND HoBGoBLINS 


Before concluding this paper it may interest some of my 
readers to know the sort of difficulties I have at different times 
been asked to solve regarding Jesuits and their evil ways. Some 
few years ago, when I was in the north of England, a former 
Bishop of Manchester made a strong attack on ‘the Roman 
Claims.” In order that my answer to his lordship’s charges 
might receive full public recognition, I hired the Free Trade 
Hall in the episcopal city for six consecutive Wednesdays, when 
I addressed meetings overflowing into the street. It was because 
of these lectures in reply to Dr. Moorhouse that I was invited 
by @ brotherhood of clergymen to give them an address entitled 
‘Why am I a Jesuit?’ It was a most intensely interesting 
meeting, and largely attended. At the close of my talk I invited 
questions from my clerical friends who formed the audience. 
Some of the following questions were among those with which 
they then riddled me, together with my answers to them : 

1. ‘Is it or is it not true that you obey your Father General 
as if he were Christ Himself?’ 

‘Certainly we do. We follow the Pauline doctrine in the 
matter of obedience. Read the Epistle to the Ephesians, especi- 
ally the sixth chapter, in which the Apostle recommends servants 
to obey even their temporal lords as to Christ.’ 

2. ‘ But why should you make so much of superiors?’ 

‘ Because, forsooth, all authority comes from God. This is 
the reason why Christian men obey ‘‘ as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.’’’ 

8. ‘But,’ continued another clergyman, ‘supposing your 
General ordered you to do some wrong, let us say, something 
against morality, what then?’ 

‘I answer this question, in the Socratic method, by asking 
you what would a son do, were his father to tell him to shoot 
his mother-in-law? He would, I take it, promptly communicate 
with the family physician. I should act on the same lines, recog- 
nising that his Paternity, the General, was much in need of 
immediate medical advice.’ 

4, ‘But have you not a rule,’ asked another, ‘ which says 
you are to be in the hands of authority as a staff in the hand of 
a traveller?’ 

‘Yes, we have a rule to that effect. A Jesuit is unworthy of 
his name who does not obey as readily as a soldier with the 
motto : 


Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die.’ 


It may be well to add that the obedience referred to in our 
rules has nothing to do with questions of faith and morals. Those 
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matters are settled once and for all, before a man becomes even 
@ candidate for the Society. There is not one rule of faith for 
a Catholic layman and another for a Jesuit. The obedience 
referred to in our Constitutions is concerned with matters of 
discipline, and not of doctrine. For instance, I might receive 
an order of obedience to go to the Zambesi or to the West Indies, 
and of course I should obey as readily as the cane in my hand obeys 
me. That is our very raison d’étre, to come or go at the intima- 
tion of a superior’s will, as though it were a royal command. 

5. ‘But how,’ chimed in another, ‘do you reconcile this 
explanation of yours with the expression to be found in your 
books that a superior can oblige you to sin, ‘‘ Obligare ad 
peccatum ’’?’ 

I answer, ‘ You have fallen into an ‘“‘idiomatic man-trap.”’ 
If I (or you) in our Spartan school-days had translated ‘‘ an 
obligation to sin’’ by obligatio ad peccatum (instead of by 
obligatio ad peccandum) we should have been rewarded with 
a swishing. If you go by classical Latin, you are guilty of a 
mis-translation. But the phrase is not classical but mediaeval 
or ecclesiastical Latin, and must be translated as such. In 
ecclesiastical Latin the formula means ‘‘an obligation under 
sin’’; that is, an obligation so grave that it would amount to 
sin to disobey. In practice it signifies an obligation imposed in 
virtue of the vow of obedience, which binds under sin. For 
instance, Father General, in response to a request of a subject 
not to be made a Rector, might oblige him in virtue of his vow 
of obedience to accept the rectorship without further ado.’ 

6. Again, on another occasion after a lecture entitled 
‘ Jesuits as I have known them,’ delivered on a liner crossing the 
Pacific, I was asked ‘ What is the Jesuit doctrine about mental 
reservation, lying, and equivocation ? ’ 

‘There is no special Jesuit doctrine about these horrible 
things. With Protestants and Catholics alike Jesuits declare 
‘* Equivocation to be always an evil, though not always a sin, 
and the less there iis of it the better.’’ For example, it would 
be no sin for me to give an evasive answer to a cut-throat who 
demanded the whereabouts, let us suppose, of our chief steward 
with the intention of assassinating him. On the other hand, 
if a police officer were to ask in what direction an actual mur- 
derer had gone, I should be obliged to give a straight and 
direct answer to his question inasmuch as he had a right to put 
it. As for lying pure and simple, in spite of the contention of 
some non-Catholic writers, nothing can justify it. If you tell 
me that a Jesuit has been discovered approving of it I have no 
answer to make but that I am very much ashamed of him. 
On these matters read Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Bailey, and Dr. 
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Johnson. Their views on these subjects are ours. Never cari 
it be lawful to say something contrary to what you believe to 
be the truth, in order to deceive a party who has a right to a 
straight answer.’ 

7. ‘Does not your Society,’ asked another, ‘ teach that the 
end justifies the means? ’ 

* Of course it does, but only under the conditions accepted by 
every decent Christian. In a human action three elements must 
be distinguished : first, the end, for the sake of which the action 
is done; second, the means, or what is done to attain the end; 
thirdly, the circumstances or conditions of time and place, etc., 
under which the action is done. 

‘If the end to be attained is honourable, the means, if not 
inherently wrong, are justified, provided the circumstances do 
not invalidate them. The very best end would not justify means 
which were, for instance, blasphemous or murderous; but when 
the means borrow their morality from the end in view, the end 
justifies the means, i.e. it turns what is in itself a non-moral act 
into a good one. For instance, flogging garotters to terrify them 
was quite justifiable : and punishing a schoolboy for his correction 
and good is also justifiable. Let me further remind my hearers 
that in our country it is high treason for a man to plunge his 
knife into the body of the King, and yet a distinguished surgeon 
actually did this very thing, but instead of being hanged he was 
promptly decorated and titled for it. 

‘ Jesuits interpret the dictum ‘‘ the end justifies the means ”’ 
in no wider sense than do judges, surgeons, and other honourable 
professional men in the service of our King and country. The 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is that no end, no matter how 
good, can justify means in themselves bad.’ 

Another difficulty regarded the poverty of the Society. An 
aged minister, in the clerical conference referred to, wanted to 
know how consistently with the vow of poverty could we have 
so finely equipped a college as Stonyhurst, and so imposing a 
church as that of the ‘Holy Name’ in Manchester? I assured 
him that it was only because of our vows of celibacy and poverty 
that the noble structures referred to were a possibility. Instead 
of putting our money into our own pockets, we put it into our 
work. As Rector of the Holy Name, my personal income added 
to that of the lay-brother who answered the door-bell was 
just nothing at all. Like the lay-brother, even a Jesuit Rector 
when needing money, say to travel, gets it from the Father 
Procurator, to whom on his return home he gives back whatever 
sum may be over. The gift of a million pounds to a Jesuit would 
not make him individually any richer : it would not carpet his room, 
or fur-line his ulster, or change his silver-backed watch into a 
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gold-cased one. The money would be put into some college, or 
retreat house, or foreign mission, while he himself would con- 
tinue to live the common life of a Jesuit. 

A smart, intelligent-looking cleric wanted to know whether 
I held to the doctrine of Probabilism. I told him that of course 
I did, and presumed he did also. He replied that he could not 
justify the proposition that it was right for a man to pursue a 
course of action which he knew to be wrong, provided only he 
could find some weighty authority to say it was right. With 
my objicient I entirely agreed, but that was not the doctrine 
of Probabilism as understood by Catholics. Probabilism sprang 
from the maxim ‘ An uncertain law cannot impose a certain 
obligation.’ That is to say, in case of real and positive doubt 
as to the existence or application of an obligation, a man is free 
to disregard it, unless the end is one which must be attained. 
Whoever is bound to attain a certain end, as a doctor is regarding 
the care of his patient, is bound to take the means which he 
thinks will best secure the end. There must be no experimen- 
tum in corpore vili. Otherwise, liberty is in possession, when after 
prudent investigation no certain restriction can be discovered. 
The sphere of the application of this doctrine, which is not a 
tule of asceticism but a guide for perplexed consciences, is in many 
ways strictly limited. 

Other questions dealing with ‘ the Jesuit Oath,’ ‘the Monita 
Secreta,’ ‘the suppression of the Society,’ etc., were, on the 
occasion referred to, as well as during my American tour, put 
to me in kindly yet forcible terms, but there is no space to 
reproduce them here. 

To me it has always been a mystery how any sane man 
can; even in his wildest dreams, imagine that a Jesuit, who is 
credited with being so clever, could at the same time be such 
a fool as to spend the best years of his life laboriously qualifying 
under rule and discipline to become a knave, a rogue, a villain, 
when he might so much more easily and efficiently, say, as a 
man about town, graduate as gold medallist in the school of 
Satan. 

Personally, I do not believe there is a man living who could 
go through a Jesuit training, unless he felt himself drawn to it 
by God, Who as He calls him to it gives him the strength to 
bear it as a follower of Christ, who, ‘ Having joy set before Him, 
endured the cross.’ 

Of course I do not mean to imply that every Jesuit has lived 
up to his vocation and been true to his religious vows. Out of 
the many scores of thousands of recruits who have joined the 
colours, some few have been no credit to us, while others have 
been cashiered as traitors to the cause. Let me add that some 
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have for weighty reasons been dispensed from their vows and_- 
left us without a stain on their character, as honourable men. 

If every Jesuit had lived up to the spirit of our Institute, 
the enemies of the Society would have been without excuse for 
scheming its ruin. Finding nothing to tilt against in our Con- 
stitutions they began by levelling charges against individual 
Fathers. But soon this method was dropped, and war was 
declared against the Society itself.  Lavalette’s bankruptcy 
furnished a fine excuse for an attack upon the whole Order, 
together with its Constitutions and its methods. This is not the 
time to investigate the charges brought by the Bourbons and their 
ministers against the Society, which they declared to Pope 
Clement the Fourteenth must go if he wanted to avoid schism. 
To save mutiny on the ship the Society was sacrificed, the Fathers 
were thrown over, and their goods and chattels tossed, so to 
speak, into the sea. The Jesuit Order ceased to be. The Society 
was suppressed but not condemned, disbanded not degraded. 
Like her divine Master she died to rise again. 


A Jesuit Liset CAsE 


But no matter how impossible or ridiculous may be the 
calumnies uttered against us, there will always be found a section 
of the community ready to gulp them down wholesale. When 
I was a young Scholastic, a pre-Tractarian lady of the ‘ Fear 
God, and touch your hat to the Squire’ school came to a house 
where I was staying. At tea-time she ventured to ask me if 
all Jesuits had hoofs. When I answered ‘ Not yet,’ and added 
with bated breath that the Stonyhurst missioner kept a horse 
with four, she lifted her cold steel eyes and mittened hands, 
exclaiming ‘I am sorry you joined them, my dear, everybody 
knows they are not normal.’ Later in the evening, when she 
saw me in the corridor with a borrowed shooting boot on one 
foot and a dancing pump on the other, she flew like the wind for 
safety, persuaded, no doubt, that at any moment I might burst 
into flame. 

On another occasion, when I was travelling by rail in a coal 
district of Lancashire, two pitmen got into my carriage, and 
after a short dialogue held between them, one asked me my name, 
and if I was not a Jesuit. Hearing my answer he exclaimed 
‘And, pray, why have you neither horns nor tail? We were 
told in chapel that all Jesuits grew both, and you have neither. 
How do you account for that?’ Well, I told him that I repre- 
sented the freak in our show, but he should just see the others. 
Before the close of the interview, it began to dawn upon him 
that perhaps what the preacher had said about Jesuits was slightly 
exaggerated. When leaving the carriage, he insisted upon 
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giving me half acrown, saying: ‘You are champion, you are; 
and you must take this from a pal for good luck, with the bit 
of a prayer for me and one of the childer what's sickly." Were 
there space, I could multiply to indefinite length the absurd, 
gross, and wicked stories circulated to prejudice people against 
Jesuits, whose peculiarity it is to mind their own business. 

As a rule, the best way of meeting the calumnies of your 
foes is to leave them severely alone. They refute themselves. 
However, occasions may arise when it becomes a duty to silence 
slanders which have no other origin than prejudice, ignorance, 
and passion. Some few years ago, an occasion did occur when 
it was felt I should be lacking in duty if I did not sue a Protestant 
newspaper which had gone so far as to describe me as ‘ one of 
the infamous sons of Loyola,’ ‘ an outlaw,’ and ‘ steeped in sedi- 
tion.’ The case was held in the High Court of Justice, King’s 
Bench Division, before Mr. Justice Wills, and a special jury. 
On the morning of the trial, counsel strongly recommended me 
not to take the case into court, but to settle it by compromise. 
He felt that taking into consideration the anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jesuit prejudices of a Protestant jury, there was small likelihood 
of a verdict in my favour. Relying on an Englishman’s love 
of fair play and no favour, I, on the contrary, was satisfied that 
the case would be triumphant all along the line. I would listen 
to no terms. Accordingly, the trial proceeded. Candidly, I 
admit that a long and searching cross-examination in a witness- 
box is not calculated to soothe one’s patience or temper. The 
one and only thing when under fire that I did know was that 
I was telling the truth fearlessly, but the thing I did not know 
was whether it was or was not prejudicing my case before the 
jury. 

What a fine opportunity was offered counsel for the defence of 
showing up in open court, to the scorn of the British public, all 
the trickery, malice, and villainy in which the Society of Jesus 
is supposed to live, move, and have its being. Opposing counsel 
certainly was well posted up in past and current literature dealing 
with charges against the Society; nor had he any intention of 
sparing me. His questions, quickly following one another, took 
all my wits to answer in a witness-box. But what was the 
result of it all? What was discovered in an Englishman who 
was a professed Father of the Society of Jesus, who for 
years had been before the public, and who having been 
for a considerable time Rector in Manchester was pretty likely 
to know something of the workings of the so-called inner circle 
of the Society? The result of the trial was this: a verdict in 
my favour, while the Rock newspaper had to pay damages and 
costs which shattered it as completely as its calumnies were 
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shattered. It is in no boastful spirit that I have referred to 
this famous ‘ Jesuit Libel Case.’ My only object in once more 
drawing attention to it is that my indulgent readers may know 
what sort of value to set upon Jesuit plots and the villain in the 
piece. Sometimes the inventors and starters of these calumnies 
have to be brought to book and silenced, but as a rule they are 
best left alone. Lies in the end have little chance against truth : 
* Magna est veritas et praevalebit.’ 

It will not be inappropriate to close this paper with the con- 
cluding words of the charge addressed by Mr. Justice Wills to 
the special jury in my libel case against the Rock. He said: 
‘If you were all members of the Society of Jesus yourselves, I 
should say to you, You must not give a farthing more because 
Father Vaughan belongs to the Society, and because your sym- 
pathies might be with him; and I say, do not give a farthing 
less because he is a member of the Society of Jesus, in so far 
as that may tend to make your sympathies against him. Let 
us administer justice here, free from sympathy, free from passion, 
free from prejudice, and let us say if you think an English 
gentleman has been libelled, and that his character has been 
taken away as far as the words could do it by this article, give 
him such damages, as will show there is no foundation for the 
imputations that have been made.’ These words, addressed to 
the special jury by Mr. Justice Wills, I in turn address to my 
readers who are my special jury to-day, in the case, ‘ The Jesuit 
in fact v. the Jesuit in fiction.’ 

BERNARD VAUGHAN, §.J. 
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SUNDAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WHETHER it is the Day School with its home life or the Boarding 
School with its more rigorous conditions which provides the better 
education—1.¢. carries out the ideal of Arnold and makes Christian 
gentlemen of the greater number of its pupils—is a question about 
which there are two widely differing opinions. The two types 
of school have very distinctive characteristics and almost different 
aims. Thring says in his diary ‘that the two schools are totally 
different institutions.’ Whether this is so or not, at any rate the 
problems and difficulties of the one are often not those of the 
other. Among such is the difficulty of Sunday. It is in a 
boarding school, par excellence, the difficult day. 

It is clear at once that Sunday is not a day which presents 
any difficulty in the day school; even if there is a school chapel, 
the boys are, or may be, withdrawn from the control of the school 
authorities—the responsibility for them and for their teaching is 
on one day of the week thrown upon their homes. To a large 
extent this withdraws the religious element and the religious 
difficulty from the school life, and is one of the main reasons for 
the justification of Thring’s remark. The question of religion, 
bound up as it is with the Whence and the Whither, the Alpha 
and Omega of life, stirs the deepest depths in human nature, 
it is the factor in education beside which the teaching of 
languages, mathematics and science sinks into insignificance, and 
if it is withdrawn it cannot but be that the product of the two 
types of school should be different. 

It may be asked, Why is there a Sunday problem and what 
is it? A statement of the facts will make this clear. During 
six days of the week the public school boy (and I will now confine 
that misnamed term to a boarding school) has on an average 
a day of about 11-13 hours; by that I mean that this is the 
average number of hours, depending upon the time of the year, 
during which he is free to be out of his house or college, and not 
under the immediate charge of his house master. Of these 
hours by far the greater number are allotted to special purposes— 
e.g. work, play, organised games, meals. They are filled up by 
some engagement which he must keep, in fact they are regulated 
by his time-table in the school curriculum, his day is mapped out 
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for him, he very seldom has more than an hour or two, and not’ 
often that, at his own disposal; during the evening he has his 
preparation for next day’s work, generally under supervision. 

Thus there is no opportunity for the question ‘ What can 1 do 
now ?’—time does not hang upon his hands. I remember hearing 

the headmaster of one of the great public schools say ‘I like 

to know exactly what each of my boys is doing and where he is 
to be found at any moment.’ Boarding school with its artificial 
conditions, with its bringing together of numbers of boys, and 
therefore with opportunities both for good and evil accentuated, 

would be not only most undesirable but practically impossible 
if the days were not thus mapped out. The strength of school 

life lies in the regular hours, the steady discipline, the fullness of 
occupation both of body and mind. All this is given up on 
Sunday, the routine disorganised; there are, as on other days, 
about 11-13 free hours, but only some five of them: are provided 
for by the school time-table, chapel services, Bible lessons, meals. 

Thus some 6-8 hours are left to the boy’s own resources, in addi- 
tion to the two or three which he must spend in his house before 
bedtime. What is he to do? 

It may be that this appears to be a difficulty which can easily 
be solved, but no one with an intimate acquaintance with the 
working of English public school life will agree, and for two main 
reasons. 

(1) After the first day of the week each of the remaining six 
days has its very full daily routine; this fact helps to make it 
extremely difficult for young life to cater for itself, it does not 
expect to do so, it is not trained to do so, and for the most part 
does not know how. The same difficulty is experienced in many 
homes during the holidays, and parents, tired by the restlessness 
of their children and the healthy exuberance of their spirits, write 
to The Times to complain that school holidays are too long. They 
in a mild way realise the difficulty of the Sunday question, for let 
it be remembered that even if the school is organised on the house 
system, and responsibility in this way spread over as large an 
area as possible, there are seldom fewer than thirty boys of ages 
varying probably from thirteen to eighteen in a single house. It 
is a large family, brought together under what are unnatural 
conditions, though public opinion for the most part agrees that 
they are healthy and desirable conditions and make for a fine 
type of English gentlemen. What are the boys to do? Write 
letters, read, go for country walks—there is not always country 
near—these are the occupations which tradition prescribes. All 
these are done and yet there are hours waiting to be filled. 
That stillness which in later years we associate with the day, 
and which is perhaps but an echo of what we feel in our hearts, 
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as we tire more easily after a hard week’s work, does not appeal 
to young life, nor is it needed; nor is a life of contemplation 
either natural or healthy, for youth cannot readily ascend the 
mount of ecstasy, much less dwell on its summit. The Japanese 
have a proverb that ‘ to do nothing is to do evil ’ ; without neces- 
sarily agreeing with this, better than silence in a house full of 
boys is it to hear the ragging and shouting at play which is their 
wont, and which older people all too soon forget. Our youth is 
the pearl of great price which we pay for becoming wiser and 
more sedate. 

(2) The very different way in which Sunday is kept in the 
country from what it was thirty or forty years ago, or even ten 
years ago, accentuates the difficulty of the headmasters. Whether 
the school be near a town or in the country it is much the same : 
streets and lanes are full of holiday-makers, Sunday trains and 
motors have murdered peace, a holiday is but a day of added and 
infectious restlessness. This fact represents the spirit of the age 
in which we live, and boys are quite conscious that the old 
do-nothing Sunday is out of date. ‘The steamship, the rail- 
way, the march of mind’ have killed it. In many of the homes 
from which the public school boy comes it would not only not 
be thought wrong to indulge in harmless recreation, but on the 
contrary it would be definitely advocated and practised. And 
many of us fully sympathise with this, remembering how dread- 
fully tiresome and monotonous those old Sundays used to be, how 
hopelessly, though unconsciously, we were bored by them, and 
how we welcomed the brighter days that came with Monday 
morning, when laughter was no longer wrong and play no longer 
wicked. Motors, golf, cheap travel, have all contributed to the 
emancipation from that repression and inag¢tivity which were 
thought fitting some thirty years ago. The Sunday of the Vic- 
torian age is as far removed from our ideals as are the fainting 
heroines of Jane Austen from the athletic types of to-day. 

Let me hasten fo guard myself against seeming to advocate 
the giving up or in any way detracting from the chapel services ; 
such is the very antipodes of what I would propose: indeed 
I hold that a wiser and better organised Sunday in the public 
schools would lead to the day being more religiously observed 
in after life. We have been far too long teaching the young— 
I do not say consciously—to associate the dullest of all days 
with religion ; they revolt from it as soon as they are free, just 
as their fathers have revolted, for the world of to-day is largely 
what the schools of the past generation have made it. 

In most schools there are either two or three compulsory 
chapel services on Sunday; no one who is familiar with school 
life would advocate any change whieh would diminish their 
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impressiveness. To have felt this impressiveness is one of the -- 
great assets in a life’s experience. It is a beautiful memory 
which haunts the imagination long after boyhood’s dream has 
passed away. It is in the chapel of Rugby School that we 
finally leave Tom Brown before he passes out into the wider 
life. ‘And where better could we leave him than at the altar 
before which he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of his 
birthright? ’ 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, Whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


Many men in later life have been present at scenes which 
have left on their memories an indelible impression : they have 
been one among the eager crowd under the dome of St. Paul’s 
which thronged to listen to the inspired words of Liddon; or 
have been carried away from the material world by a midnight 
service in the Sistine Chapel, where the incense, the lights, 
the subtle influence of the exquisite music made up an over- 
powering scene and seemed to convert the whole place into a 
spiritual vision; or have seen Spurgeon holding spellbound by 
his Latimer-like sermons the thousands who flocked -to hear 
him ; but none of these memories linger so long or so vividly 
or so impressively as the simple services in the crowded school 
chapel with their old familiar hymns and more familiar prayers. 
It is in the chapels of the public schools of England that 
the message of Christianity has its greatest strength and its 
greatest opportunity; on them is laid to a very large extent 
the responsibility for the purity of our national life, the high 
standard of its moral tone, Christian views of right thinking and 
right doing. Here is the clay ready and willing te be moulded 
by the-Master hand ; character in the forming, life waiting to be 
influenced. It is for this reason that the great preachers of the 
day are ready to come and speak to the boys, for the seed which 
they sow will not fall on hard ground. 

A crowded school chapel is an inspiring sight; let nothing 
be done to dim its brightness. I am not urging any alteration in 
that, but I do urge consideration for two things: (a) the cur- 
tailment of the time of so-called freedom ; (b) the employment of 
the boys in some active and definite organised occupation. These 
two considerations are really one and the same, or at least are 
complementary to each other. 


(I) 
I would strongly advocate some kind of regularly organised 
exercise for Sunday, as probably was common in England before 
the times of the Puritans. Archery used to be practised after 
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Mass in the olden times; nowadays why should there not be 
compulsory drill? There seem to me several reasons why this 
would be good for the school and good for the country. In the 
first place it would be work conducive to moral progress. A 
short time ago a deputation organised by the National Service 
League waited upon the Prime Minister to urge upon him the 
claims of compulsory service. It is most interesting to notice 
the grounds upon which speakers of such different ways of 
thinking, upon many matters,-as Lord George Hamilton, Dr. 
Hensley Henson, Sir James Crichton-Browne urged their point 
that drilling inculeated a spirit of self-restraint, self-reliance 
and patriotism which would be beneficial to the whole com- 
munity. They must have arrived at this point of view through 
very different experiences. Sir James Crichton-Browne—as a 
medical expert—emphasised the fact that some form of military 
training was one of the most powerful moral agencies at our 
command; it not only made ‘youths straighter and stronger 
but more self-controlling and right-minded.’ To do a work on 
Sunday which makes the youths of a country more ‘‘self- 
controlling and right-minded ’ is to do a work which is eminently 
religious : it is to break down that line of separation between 
the religious spirit and the daily life, it is to think of the weightier 
matters of the law so often buried beneath the litter of modern 
industry. In the second place, not only does it seem to me that 
compulsory drilling would be admirable in itself, but it would 
also set an example which would be sure to be followed. It is 
said that loafing is rather out of fashion ; people who are familiar 
with city and town life will know how true this statement is; 
but in many an English village the youths do very little else but 
loaf on Sunday. 

Of course any form of organised work or exercise would be 
a great shock to many minds; change of any kind always 
encounters shocks. Dean Inge, in one of his lectures on The 
Church and the Age, says ‘ There is no such hidebound Tory in 
the world as the religious spirit’; the religious spirit in many 
cases would say manly exercise on Sunday was wrong. ‘To 
such I would venture to put three questions: (1) Are they sure 
they have considered the facts before they pronounce judgment? 
(2) Is the present Sunday satisfying the needs of our time and 
making for righteousness? (8) Would they not have school 
life healthily organised on Sunday, doing a work which is itself 
both good and useful rather than be allowed to drift? Nowhere 
in the New Testament is there any command that all the activi- 
ties of life must cease on the Sabbath day; there is no con- 
demnation of, but rather an encouragement to do good and useful 
“work on that day. — i 
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(II) 


One of the drawbacks to public school life lies in the fact 
that the school is a small community, a unit in itself, very 
self-contained, intensely interested in itself and its games, 
thoroughly absorbed in its own pursuits, to a certain extent in a 
backwater of life, out of the swim of current events, out of 
contact with many social problems. I say ‘to a certain extent,’ 
because the many school missions do undoubtedly widen the 
boys’ horizon and bring them in touch with the masses of the 
population in a way which was unknown to former generations ; 
but there is much more room for this kind of work, much more 
might be done to humanise the curriculum. We spend much 
time over ‘ dead languages’ and ancient history ; why should not 
Sunday be a day on which a special effort was made to turn the 
thoughts of the younger generation to the pressing needs of our 
own exciting times: the many social problems which await 
solution ; the work of the hospitals, the churches, philanthropic 
work, missionary enterprise, the slum population, the work of 
the trades unions, the thousand and one ‘ thoughts which shake 
mankind’ and make up not ancient but modern history? It 
seems especially desirable to do this, for it is an age of great 
industrial unrest ; industrial civilisation has flooded intellectual 
civilisation. It would not be difficult to get men who would 
speak with the authority which comes of experience to address 
the boys. 

Some years ago the late Father Stanton, of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, went down to one of the great fashionable public schools 
and began his address to the boys with these words: ‘ When I 
come down here I find you rather dull; you are all educated to a 
pattern.’ Then he spoke of the absorbing interest of unsophisti- 
cated life as he knew it, driving home in his forcible and quaint 
way many a statement which has not been unfruitful. He was 
@ pioneer in that wave of thought which led to the formation of 
the Cavendish Club with its far-reaching possibilities. But a 
systematic course of such lectures might hold in them the seed 
of almost incalculable good; at the very least they would be a 
widening of the school horizon of great educational value and be 
an experiment in social work which, so far as I know, has not 
yet been tried. They would not only make their hearers enter 
with sympathy into the struggles and thoughts of humanity, and 
thus enable them to listen with patience and knowledge to its 
smallest interests, but would also beget a spirit of toleration in 
face of errors and conflicting opinions—because such opinions 
would cease to have the shock of unfamiliarity—and in this way 


would help to broaden, and so make easier of access, the common 
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meeting ground of the cultured scholar and the untutored mind. 
In fact, boys would then go out from their school with a wider 
knowledge of life, with a wider sympathy, and with the barriers 
of class less formidable than they are at present. 

But there would be another gain—viz. the introduction of a 
spirit into the class-rooms which would help to vitalise the past, 
for such lectures would show how little human nature has altered, 
how the problems and struggles of the old world were much the 
same as those of to-day, and would drive home the truth that 
the great classics of the past contain ‘the most human utterances 
that men ever spoke.’ 


(IIT) 


So far I have advocated a Sunday which would bring the 
boarding schools—and they are in a more sheltered backwater 
of life than are the great day schools—into claser contact with 
the national life; but there are still many interests of a purely 
domestic character which might fittingly find fuller scope for 
their exercise on that day : Debating Societies, Literary Societies, 
Scientific Societies, Photographic Clubs, Musical Societies, ete. 
At present, probably, in their houses or colleges the boys play 
games, or develop photographs, just as they would do in their 
own homes ; such things are allowed, though they would scarcely 
be tolerated on the larger scale which would come from the 
formal meeting of a club; thus there creeps in the spirit of 
unreality and artificiality, as though to do anything at all were 
to violate the sanctity of the day. This is bad in itself, but is 
worse in its consequences ; for if there is a feeling of guilt incurred 
in those small matters, there is weakened the power of resistance 
in greater matters. Against this spirit there is a revolt as soon 
as the restrictions of school life are withdrawn. 

Such a Sunday as I plead for—chapel services, Divinity lesson 
and organised exercise, or a systematic course of lectures on the 
problems of twentieth-century life, or on Art or Music, or the 
recognition of school institutions—would still leave plenty of leisure 
time and would only curtail those hours which are wasted and 
often hang so heavily. In the old-fashioned words of Hugh 
Latimer ‘the devil hath more service done unto him on one 
holiday than on many working days’; my plea is to diminish 
this service. Such a Sunday would be religiously spent ; and boys 
would go out from school into the wider life with the memory 
behind them that the day need not be dull, that religion was 
not incompatible with harmless recreation, and would be more 
likely to keep the day reverently in after iife because they remem- 
bered in their boyhood that they could have the joy and bright- 
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ness of their chapel services without being unutterably dull-’ 
afterwards. 

I cannot find in the life of Arnold that he waa ever faced with 
this Sunday question ; all I can find is that it was a day of special 
hard work for himself. But his times and ours are divided by 
the ever-widening gulf formed by the vast discoveries and 
applications of Science. We are of our own age and must live 
in it, with its wider activities and greater opportunities. 

Of course it can be urged against my suggestions, and urged 
with great strength, that apart altogether from religious grounds 
the carrying out of my proposals would eventually tend to make 
all days alike in the matter of work; they are already fast tend- 
ing to that end. It is so easy in this way to mix up two distinct 
things : the sanctity of the day and the devotion of it to religious 
exercise, and its freedom from manual work. I in no way advo- 
cate or wish to give up the former; indeed my thoughts are 
just the reverse; but it is worth while to lay stress upon the 
fact that if amusement be possible without labour there is nothing, 
so far as I can see, to be said against its principle. (Such games 
as fives, racquets, lawn tennis could all be enjoyed without in- 
volving any persons in additional labour.) Nor, in the face of 
the teaching in the New Testament with regard to the Sabbath, 
can we believe that exercise and recreation on the Sabbath day 
are in themselves contrary to Divine revelation. 

So great an authority as Lecky, in tracing the gradual release 
of one day in seven from manual labour, says in his History of 
European Morals that it was probably as much for the benefit of 
the world as of the Church—as an important boon to the working 
classes, without any direct reference to religious motives—that 
no servile work was to be done ‘on the day of the sun.’ And 
auch a strong religious reformer as Luther has left on record his 
views on Sunday work and recreation in these words: ‘ Neither 
is it necessary to keep the Sabbath on Sunday on account of the 
law of Moses, but because Nature teaches that a day of rest is 
necessary to refresh man and beast. If it is to be kept for rest 
only, it is clear that he who needs not rest may break the Sabbath 
and rest on another day as Nature dictates.” In the twentieth 
century, with the powerfully organised trade unions and the great 
protective authority which they exert, this question of a day of 
freedom from labour is no longer one which is in the hands of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. People are not overworked; any 
attempt to overwork them would fail as it deserves. Indeed, it 
may seem to some that the shoe now pinches the other foot. My 
suggestion of compulsory drill in the public schools satisfies the 
condition which has rightly always been recognised, that of not 
imposing additional work upon other people. 
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M. Taine, in his Notes sur l’Angleterre, written some fifty 
years ago, draws a terribly gloomy picture of the English Sunday 
as he found it: 

Mais que faire le jour du repos? Le cabaret ou |’église, l’ivresse ou le 
sermon, l’étourdissement ou la’ réflexion; pas d’autre emploi pour un 
dimanche comme celui-ci ; de cette fagon, soit en pensant, soit en s’abru- 
tissant, on s’abstrait, on oublie. Je vois quantité de portes entre-baillées 
dans les celliers & spiritueux; des figures mornes, éteintes ou sauvages, en 
sortent ou y entrent. 

The authorities in our large towns and cities have tried to 
alter all this. Museums are open, Art Galleries are open, Free 
Libraries are open; there are concerts for the people; in some 
cities there are Sunday evening lectures, which are very largely 
attended ; if exercise is desired (and who can say that exercise 
is not necessary as a rest after the sedentary life which has to 
be led by many people for six days in the week?) public parks 
are open, frequent trains carry hundreds into the country, or 
to the river, or the sea. All these are attempts to bring joy 
and brightness, and so moral strength, into the lives of the people. 

That old teaching is over which, perhaps unfairly, we associate 
with the name of the Puritans, and which inculcated that bitter 
observance of the day and made possible such a Sunday as Taine 
describes. It has gone down to its grave unhonoured and un- 
wept. The effect of that teaching was often mischievous, for it 
emphasised the tendency to which we are prone—that religion 
is a thing apart from daily life, its tenets to be rigidly adhered to 
on Sunday, but to be kept in a very different place on Monday. 
If we are now in danger of going to the other extreme, of secu- 
larising Sunday too much, to its ultimate loss as a regular break 
in the daily routine of life (which has been of such inestimable 
value to the human race both physically and morally)—then it is 
a matter of such vast importance that all the religious authorities, 
the Bishops and the leaders in the Free Churches, ought to con- 
sider it with a view to our national life. It is, I believe, nearly 
sixty years ago since the Sunday question was fought out; there 
are now new conditions, and new needs; are there new conclu- 
sions to be drawn, and, if so, what are they? It is an all-important 
matter. My conviction is that it would make for righteousness 
if in the public schools the lesson could be taught and practised 
that harmless recreation is not only not incompatible with, but 
is really a help to, the religious observance of Sunday. 


C. H. P. Mayo. 





‘THE TYRANNY OF ALCOHOL’: 


4 REPLY 70 SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 


It is not easy to see the object of Sir Harry Johnston’s article 
in the April number of this Review. If it is directed against 
drunkenness, he is flogging a dead horse. If it is aimed at the 
moderate use of alcohol, he singularly fails to prove his case. It 
is clear that he prides himself on being an iconoclast, and the 
idols that he proceeds to smash, or regards as smashed, are a 
somewhat ‘mixed lot,’ including the Slave Trade, the Bible, crino- 
lines and petticoats, tall hats, hair-oil, Protestant Sundays, long 
dinners, hansom-cabs, etc. All these are supposed to represent 
some form of tyranny ; and over the extinction of some or all of 
them Sir Harry Johnston rejoices; but he has found another, 
which he calls the ‘tyranny of alcohol.’ Alcohol, he declares, 
is ‘imposed’ upon us by advertisement, circulars, doctors, etc. 
How it is ‘imposed’ he does not say. No one, so far as I am 
aware, is prevented from being a total abstainer if he wishes to 
be ; in fact, many thousands are. Indeed, I am under the impres- 
sion that the only people insisting on others drinking only what 
they approve are the kind who advocate the ‘ total prohibition of 
the liquor traffic.’ 

Sir Harry Johnston begins with a personal confession which 
is rather interesting and significant. He says that he was 
‘born to be a teetotaller,’ and that ‘any departure from this rule 
brought about ill-health.’ Apparently he regards this misfortune 
or peculiarity as entitling him to speak with authority on the 
subject of alcohol—just as if ‘having no ear’ or being ‘ colour 
blind ’ were the primary qualification for critics of music or paint- 
ing. Undoubtedly if thisis Sir Harry’s case he would be wise to 
abstain from ‘ alcoholic beverages’ (which, by the way, he seems 
not to have done), but he need not impute his own physical defects 
to the whole human race, and proceed on the assumption that 
what is good for him must necessarily be good for all. 

It may, perhaps, be said that Sir Harry Johnston does not 
include the whole human race, and his remarks on this point are 
worth noting. We are told that the Anglo-Saxon race has been 
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‘evolving in the direction which makes alcohol more and more 
poisonous to the constitution,’ and that ‘it is possible that the 
people of Russia, Germany, Scandinavia, France, Spain, and 
Italy, having stronger kidneys, can eliminate alcoholic poisoning 
better than the English-speaking peoples.’ For this amazing state- 
ment no scientific authority is given, and I doubt if any can be 
found. Even here, however, it is not easy to follow the drift of 
Sir Harry’s arguments, or to see in what direction they are tend- 
ing. At one time we are told that ‘ the people of France, Spain, 
Italy, etc., having stronger kidneys, can eliminate alcoholic 
poisoning better than the English-speaking peoples,’ and again 
that ‘these nations play a prominent part in the world’s affairs 
and do not evince much evidence of physical or moral degenera- 
tion.” Elsewhere we read that ‘in Germany it isclear . . . thata 
proportion of the nation is ill-affected by its addiction to strong 
waters ’ ; that France ‘ has become (with the exception of Russia) 
the most alcoholic nation at the present day’ (p. 866), and that 
in Italy ‘there has been a marked increase in alcoholism, due 
partly to spirit drinking, partly to abuse of wine’ (p. 867); and 
yet it is admitted (p. 864) that these nations do not ‘ evince much 
evidence of physical or moral degeneration’! One is tempted 
to say that really, then, alcohol is not so bad after all! But 
Sir Harry does not confine himself to these countries. If he does 
not ‘survey the world from China to Peru’ he embraces a good 
many nations in his hasty—and, may we venture to say, super- 
ficial—review. ‘ Alcohol in the worst form of distilled spirit is, 
and has been, the bane of Russia for two hundred years.’ No 
one denies it; but who advocates drinking the ‘ worst form of 
distilled spirit’? In Ireland the native gentry of the eighteenth 
century ‘ruined themselves with wine and brandy, and then all 
classes alike took to the avid consumption of whisky.” Has any- 
one ever maintained that the eighteenth century was remarkable 
for temperance? But observe what follows. ‘The peasant class 
of later years has abused tea or taken to ether as a stimulant’ 
(p. 863). May we ask if this is an argument for the prohibition 
of aleohol—or tea? And then we come to a most noteworthy 
bit of history and autobiography. The curse, it seems, is be- 
ginning to lift from Scotland, ‘thanks to the measure of temper- 
ance reform passed by the present Government a year ago,’ though 
it is admitted that an improvement had begun before. Four years 
ago Sir Harry visited Glasgow and still had the ‘ drunkenness of 
its lower orders’ forced on his attention. But in the spring of 
1913 Sir Harry again visited Glasgow, and the only drunken 
people he saw were ‘a few seafaring men in the outlying suburbs 
by the riverside.” Apparently the change is ascribed, in part at 
least, to the Government measure. If 30, what a marvellous 
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transformation! Sir Harry Johnston’s article appears in the 
spring of 1914; a year ago takes us to the spring of 19138—s0 it 
seems that the wonderful improvement in the temperance of 
Glasgow did not merely follow the ‘ temperance measure’ ; it was 
actually contemporaneous with it; or, rather, in advance of it, 
for the Act did not receive the Royal assent until the 15th of 
August 1913. Before the operation of the Act—at the very sound 
of the ‘Temperance Measure’—the walls of Jericho fell down. 
It is far from my natural inclination to disparage any evidence for 
miracles, but perhaps I may be allowed to point out that the prin- 
cipal provision of the Act which was passed in August 1913, estab- 
lishing machinery for local veto, does not come into operation 
‘until the expiration of eight years from the first day of June 
1912.’ One or two provisions in the Bill, such as bringing theatres 
into line with public-houses, began to take effect in August last, 
it is true, and the substitution of 10 o’clock for 8 o’clock as an 
opening hour takes effect from the 28th of May 1914; but we are 
still without a satisfactory explanation of the improvement in 
the manners of Glasgow in the spring of 1913, if it is associated 
with an Act of Parliament. 

But we must turn to another aspect of the question. The 
‘tyranny of alcohol,’ says Sir Harry, is ‘ no longer supported from 
the consulting-rooms of the physicians ’—and then he asks ‘Is 
there a single physician or surgeon of repute and modern educa- 
tion that can be brought forward at the present day to defend 
the use of distilled alcohol, or even to recommend the consump- 
tidn of overmuch wine?’ Observe this word ‘ overmuch,’ which 
has been slipped in as if it were of no consequence. Why, what 
physician, of repute or disrepute, or any other person outside of 
a lunatic asylum, ever did defend the use of ‘overmuch’ wine? 
Of course, what Sir Harry means to hint—though he hardly dares 
to say—is that doctors consider that the use of any wine or other 
alcoholic drink, even in moderate quantities, is deleterious. He 
then asks four questions, of which the fourth is the most important 
Does any physician or surgeon of repute, he asks, deny that 
‘the regular use of alcohol increases the liability to all kinds of 
disease and delays recovery, especially inducing liability to 
phthisis?’ To which I would briefly reply ‘ Yes, hundreds deny 
it.’ Indeed, Sir Harry himself admits this on p. 864. ‘ Even 
in England, however, anaemic women and young men are thought 
by some doctors to derive much benefit from the “‘ blood-making *’ 
qualities of burgundy, port, madeira, and Chiteau Margaux.’ 
‘Other physicians,’ he continues, ‘deny this. Where does the 
truth lie? Surely the intelligent world should ascertain. Both 
sides to the controversy should promote the-holding of a world- 
conference of approved guides in chemistry, therapeutics, crimino- 
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logy, religion, and anthropology.’ Well, there is a movement on 
foot now of this kind ; I refer to the International Committee for 
the Scientific Study of Alcohol; but it has not received much 
assistance from the militant total abstainers. I understand, 
indeed, that the teetotal extremists in Germany and Switzerland 
have done their best to thwart it, and in England the principal 
teetotal organ, the Alliance News, refers to it in terms of acrid 
and contemptuous crititism. Yet it has the support of such 
eminent representatives of religion as Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Bishop of Cremona, and the Bishop of New York; such states- 
men as Lord Halsbury, Mr. Taft, Monsieur Loubet ; economists 
like Monsieur Yves Guyot; scientists in various fields of know- 
ledge, such as Dr. Porter (the American psychologist), Sir Lauder 
Brunton, Professor Sergi (the Italian anthropologist), Dr.. W. E. 
Dixon (the pharmacologist), and many others of like reputation. 
It will be of interest if I append the questionnaire which these 
distinguished men have set themselves to answer. It was pro- 
pounded at. the Congress in Paris last year. 

1. L’alcool posséde-t-il, ou non, un aliment? 

2. Quelle est l’influence relative des formes et des modes sous lesquels 
on consomme I’alcool ? 

3. Quelle est la valeur alimentaire des différentes boissons alcooliques ? 

4. Quels sont les effets du titre de l’alcool et des substances étrangéres 
ajoutées ou provenant de la distillation des produits fermentés ? 

5. Quelles sont les causes principales et quels sont les principaux effets 
de l’alcoolisme ? 

6. Quels sont les moyens employés contre 1’alcoolisme—Leurs résultats ? 

7. Enquéte critique sur les statistiques nationales de la production et 
de la consommation de l’alcool et des boissons alcooliques? Considérations 
sur les effets de cette production et de cette consommation. 


Let us admit that the medical opinion on the subject of alcohol 
is divided. This is a very different thing from the confident asser- 
tions of Sir Harry Johnston which I have already quoted. But 
to show that physicians of repute are certainly not agreed in con- 
demning the moderate (not ‘overmuch ’) consumption of alcoholic 
drinks, let me quote some words by Sir J. Crichton-Browne : 


The statement ‘that the regular use of alcohol increases the liability 
to all kinds of disease and delays recovery, especially inducing liability 
to phthisis,’. is quite unwarrantable; and the covering statement that 
medical authorities—that is to say, physicians and surgeons of repute 
and modern education—assert this is simply audacious. A large majority 
of them assert the opposite. 

That the irregular or immoderate use of alcohol predisposes to disease, 
induces disease of certain kinds, and aggravates disease however induced, 
is the unanimous opinion of the medical profession; but that its regular 
and moderate use as an article of diet has any such consequences is the 
opinion of only a small and extreme section of the profession. 

The nations in which the consumption of alcohol is largest are the 
longest-lived, and therefore presumably the most immune from disease ; and 
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it is a fact of common observation that individuals use alcohol in moderate . 
doses throughout life without any noticeable evil effect, but, on the contrary, 
with benefit, particularly in advanced life. 

It is no longer open to question that alcohol is a food—using the word 
food as meaning a material which can be oxydised in the body with the 
production of usable energy, but without injurious effects upon the tissues, 
and, moreover, a material the consumption of which protects some of the 
other foodstuffs—fats, carbo-hydrates, and protein—from destruction. It 
1s not, under normal conditions, a necessary food, and it is not a cheap 
tood; but it is, within limits, a harmless food and a useiul food, for, as 
Matthew Arnold, quoted by Hutchison, has said, ‘ Wine used in moderation 
seems to add to the agreeableness of life—for adults, at any rate—and 
whatever adds to the agreeableness of life adds to its resources and power.’ 
I know of no satisfactory evidence showing that—apart from personal 
idiosyncrasy—the moderate use of alcohol increases the liability to, or 
retards the recovery from, any disease; but I can quote a large amount 
ot evidence showing that the moderate use of alcohol may be protective 
against disease and may promote a favourable issue when disease has 
invaded the system. It seems probable that alcohol increases the resisting 
power of the body to the poisons of septic fevers, and it is certain that 
in those conditions short of ill-health so common in our modern civilisation 
—conditions arising out of overwork, fatigue, and impaired nutrition—a 
judicious use of alcohol may arrest the morbid tendency and conduce to 
the restoration of health and vigour. It is certain that under some 
circumstances alcohol may whet the appetite and prove a valuable digestive 
stimulant by its power of promoting the movements of the stomach and 
the flow of gastric juice. It is certain that in states of heart failure 
alcohol has a prompt and invaluable remedial effect. It is certain that 
in febrile states alcohol may be of life-saving value by lowering temperature 
and reducing tissue waste. 

Alcohol run wild is guilty of frightful ravages. Tamed and disciplined, 
it may do yeoman’s service. Mankind in its countless millions has during 
unnumbered ages been experimenting with alcohol, and has arrived at 
certain conclusions embodied in national tastes and customs—conclusions 
which are not to be set aside by a few equivocal and unconfirmed laboratory 
experiments. 

As to phthisis, there is not a scrap of evidence that alcohol per se con- 
tributes in any way to its production or progress. The concomitants of 
alcoholic excesses—poverty, dirt, exposure, overcrowding —undoubtedly do 

so, but alcohol itself in certain cases of food deficiency is probably pro- 
tective against phthisis. Some of the lower animals—bovines and guinea- 
pigs—are much more susceptible to tuberculosis than man, and they are 
not alcoholic in their habits; while in man the seeds of tuberculosis are 
probably sown in the system in a majority of cases at ages before those 
at which indulgence in alcohol is begun. 


We come now to Sir Harry Johnston’s remedy for the 
‘tyranny ’ of which he speaks. It seems to be expressed in the 
following words: ‘Throughout the wide world alcohol—at any 
rate above the strength of light wines and beers—will be univer- 
sally prohibited as an article of human consumption.’ .-. . *‘ The 
voting masses of the people must be roused to force measures of 
virtual prohibition on all Governments.’ In other words, if a 
majority can be found disapproving of the uss of alcohol, it must 
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force its opinion and practice on the minority. Where is the 
‘tyranny’ now? And does Sir Harry Johnston really think that 
it can be done? He must have a very high opinion of the power 
of law. He admits that religion has failed even in people over 
whom it has a tenacious hold. I allude, of course, to Mohamme- 
danism, for the Christian religion does not forbid the use of wine. 
‘Muhammad certainly was as strong a Prohibitionist as any’ 
(p. 868), and Muhammad it seems has utterly failed to make his 
followers total abstainers. Why, then, should law be more suc- 
cessful? Has it ever been? Let Sir Harry look to the ‘ organised 
hypocrisy’ of the Prohibition States of America and say if he 
really desires such a system established here. We shall all of us, 
or most of us, agree with him in protesting against the introduc- 
tion of strong liquors among barbarian tribes which are incapable 
of using them in moderation. One does not give razors to children, 
though one permits them to men. But is Sir Harry Johnston 
really contending that measures which may be necessary for 
savages, half-breeds, and degenerates, are also necessary for and 
to be forced upon the English nation—after hundreds of years 
of civilisation and Christianity—after a history such as ours— 


Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent ? 


And this, too, in the sacred name of ‘temperance ’! 

There is only one more point in Sir Harry Johnston’s article 
that I desire to notice. He perceives one difficulty: if the old 
drinks are to be abolished, what are to be the new? Of plain 
water he does not seem to have such a high opinion as Milton 
in Samson Agonistes ; moreover, pure water is ‘ difficult to obtain.’ 
Ginger beer, it seems, is too sweet, and ‘ most of the temperance 
drinks are unwholesome.’ Barley water has not ‘ body’ enough. 
He has hopes of non-alcoholic ales, but even they at present leave 
much to be desired. The prospect is a gloomy one. Yet else- 
where Sir Harry tells us that a remedy for brain fag or body 
weariness can often be found in ‘ harmless drugs like sal-volatile, 
perhaps even in carefully prepared medical compositions of ether,’ 
though in another passage he admits that ‘ ether drinking has been 
a serious vice in Ireland, as it is also in India and parts of Africa.’ 
So then we are to take our choice among water ‘tainted by 
sewage,’ ‘unwholesome’ temperance drinks, and drugs; truly a 
somewhat lame and impotent conclusion of the whole matter. 


Let.me. now turn to set out, as briefly as possible, the objec- 
tions felt by myself and many others to the measure of total or 
virtual prohibition of alcoholic drinks. In the first place, then, 
we consider such a step unnecessary. We believe that the people 
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are growing more and more temperate. Really, in reading Sir 
Harry Johnston’s description of our statesmen and politicians, one 
might suppose that they were sinking deeper and deeper into the 
slough of intemperance. 


One is beginning to notice . . . that most statesmen in office are con- 
firmed champagne drinkers. They all tend at public functions to appear 
with the same lack-lustre eyes and dull, brick-red complexions, which are 
transformed by the first few gulps of this delicious effervescing wine into 
sparkling countenances with a healthy colour and glistening eyes. 


Then we read: 


Every now and again the British world is shocked at the collapse of 
some great politician who has crumpled up under the strain of party 
warfare .. . and who, though irreproachable from the point of view 
of social correctness, may have been obliged [observe the ‘ may '] to resort 
to champagne or similar stimulants to sustain him in the strain of his 
busy life. Or it may be that he has eschewed such factitious support, 
and has collapsed the sooner. 


What is one to make of such reasoning as this? The man 
‘may’ have collapsed from drink, or ‘ may ’ have collapsed from 
want of drink; but, somehow or another, it is all the ‘tyranny 
of alcohol.’ It is difficult to take such writing seriously, but as 
Sir Harry apparently intends to convey the impression that our 
politicians are less sober than formerly, we must say at once that 
such an insinuation is utterly baseless. Take, for instance, such 
a passage as the following from Mr. Lecky’s History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century describing the manners and habits of 
the most eminent writers and statesmen of that age : 


The amount of hard drinking among the upper classes was still very 
great, and it is remarkable how many of the most conspicuous characters 
were addicted to it. Addison, the foremost moralist of his time, was not 
free from it. Oxford, whose private character was in most respects 
singularly high, is said to have come, not unfrequently, drunk into the 
very presence of the Queen. Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole 
nights drinking, and in the morning, having bound a wet napkin round 
his forehead and his eyes, to drive away the effects of his 
intemperance, he hastened, without sleep, to his official business. 
When Walpole was a young man his father was accustomed to 
pour into his glass a double portion of wine, saying ‘Come, Robert, you 
shall drink twice while I drink once, for I will not permit the son 
in his sober senses to be witness of the intoxication of his father.’ This 
education produced its natural fruits, and the entertainments of the 
minister at Houghton were the scandal of his county, and often drove 
Lord Townshend from his neighbouring seat of Rainham. The brilliant 
intellect of Carteret was clouded by drink, and even Pulteney, who appears 
in his later years to have had stronger religious convictions than any 
other politician of his time, is said to have shortened his life by the same 
means. 


Even if our politicians have ‘ lack-lustre ’ eyes and ‘ brick-red’ 
complexions, no one will seriously accuse them of emulating the 
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habits of our ancestors. And what is true especially of the upper 
classes in the matter of temperance, is true also, in its measure, 
of the great body of the people. 

But, secondly, we do not believe that, were the people far 
more intemperate than they are, a policy of total or virtual’ prohi- 
bition would be desirable if it were possible, or possible if it were 
desirable. It would not be desirable if it were possible, for it 
would mean a serious interference with the liberty of the people. 
Bishop Magee did not announce (as Sir Harry Johnston puts it) 
that he would prefer to see England ‘ drunk and free rather than 
sober under legal restrictions.’- His words, if I am not mistaken, 
were ‘ Better England free than England sober,’ by which he 
clearly meant that he preferred to run the risks of intemperance 
than face the certainties of slavery ; and most people who believe 
in liberty will agree with him. But even if it were desirable, we 
deny that it would be possible to enforce total abstinence on the 
nation. As Sir Harry himself admits, the desire for stimulants 
is in itself a natural and an innocent one. It is one which cannot 
be repressed, but it may be guided. This is the policy which 
is advocated by the ‘True Temperance Association’ (Caxton 
House, Westminster), a society lifile known, because it is not 
violent or fanatical, but. which advocates, as we believe, the only 
sound principles in this matter. The True Temperance Associa- 
tion believes that the more open drinking is, the less danger is 
there of excess; that violent legislation tends to make it secret, 
and therefore to make it dangerous. It recognises that the public- 
house, in some form, is a social necessity, and therefore seeks 
to improve rather than to abolish it. It desires that the English 
public-house should approximate more closely to the Continental 
café—a place which no one is ashamed to enter, and where a man 
can take his wife without being branded as disreputable ; a place 
where social intercourse rather than mere drinking is the chief 
object. Perhaps I may be allowed here to quote some words 
spoken by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on the 13th of May : 


They wanted to change the whole attitude of the temperance reformer, 
which would lead men to be half-ashamed to go within the doors of a 
public-house. The policy in England seemed to be to give facilities for 
drinking and shut out every other occupation in the public-house. That, 
he thought, was a mistake, and he sincerely hoped that all parties would 
endeavour to make the public-house the working man’s club, where he 
might enter with his wife and children and listen to music, and enjoy a 
pleasant evening and drink his beer occasionally without any temptation 


to drunkenness. 
It is such ideals as these which are carried into practice by the 


‘People’s Refreshment House Company,’ of which the Bishop of 
Chester is President, and which has many public-houses all over 
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the country under disinterested management, where non-intoxi- 
cants are sold as freely as intoxicants, and where, when possible, 
harmless amusements, such as those of the bowling-green, are 
encouraged rather than suppressed. We are quite alive to the 
evils of drunkenness as well as to the greater evils of impurity. 
But just as we do not believe that the remedy for the latter lies in 
compulsory celibacy, so we do not believe that the remedy for 
the former lies in compulsory total abstinence. Where such a 
policy has been attempted it has resulted, as we believe, in lower- 
ing the moral tone of the community. It has encouraged subter- 
fuges, and produced contempt for law. Freedom, no doubt, has 
its dangers ; but it is only by reasonable freedom that any people 
can attain to self-reverence and self-control. 
H. R. GAMBLE. 
141 Sloane Street, S.W. 
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A NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: 


THE STORY OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWA} 
te 


INTERNATIONALISATION, if it were possible, would be the true 
Anglo-French solution. For centuries England and France have 
exercised great influence in the whole of the Levant, where they 
have a preponderance of established interests. This happy state 
of affairs cannot be dissipated without causing damage to them. 
But it is very difficult for them to strengthen or even to maintain 
it at the cost of political action. England is overloaded with 
territorial possessions. France has not the Navy which would be 
necessitated by an Eastern Empire. Built and administered in 
common by three Powers, the Baghdad Railway would spontane- 
ously confirm the acquired rights. 

Internationalisation, then, would be par excellence the Anglo- 
French solution. But evidently it could not be obtained in the 
state of affairs which had been allowed to develop, except by 
taking risks. Of such energetic action the statesmen who were 
in power in London and Paris from 1903 to 1910 were absolutely 
incapable. 

An infallible remedy for dispensing with action and legitimis- 
ing their weakness presents itself to them. Let a vacuum of 
capital be created around the Baghdad Railway, let the Anglo- 
French air-pump be set in action, and then, as soon as the 
pecuniary oxygen becomes rarefied, the Baghdad Railway will 
be seen to languish and die. In order to save their work from 
extinction the Germans will spontaneously grant what they 
refused in 1903. 

That is the idea. We find it already in the newspaper com- 
ments which are made on the 24th of April 1903 on the occasion 
of Mr. Balfour’s announcement of the deadlock. The declara- 
tions of M. Delcassé of November 1903 are impregnated with it. 

After ten years’ experience we know all about the value of ~ 
these means of financial pressure. In the numerous difficult 
moments which have arisen in the course of the last decade the 
French Government, which, as is well known, possesses powerful 


? The first part of this article appeared in the May number. 
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means of supervising the Paris market, has attempted to use 
them, particularly in regard to Turkey in the autumn of 1910. 
The only result has been that the borrower, who is thus placed 
on the Index, obtains French money through the Swiss, German 
and Austrian banks. He has to disburse a great deal more 
money. The long stream of gold starts flowing from France 
and reaches its destination via German credit banks, after making 
its way through various obstacles. A little money is dropped 
at each stoppage, but the main stream flows on. The only 
effect of closing the official market to a borrower is to impose 
a fine on him ; he is not deprived of resources and his activity is 
not checked. In the case of the Baghdad Railway, the Anglo- 
French combination did not obtain by a long way even those 
limited results. The air-pump broke down as soon as it was 
started. 

On the 19th of November M. Delcassé said in the Chamber 
of Deputies : ‘The Government could not advise the participa- 
tion of French capital unless guarantees had previously been 
obtained that such capital would have a share in the direction, 
the construction, and the exploitation of the enterprise equal to 
that of the most favoured foreign element.’ 

Yet on the 16th of November, ignoring the opinion of the 
Quai d’Orsay, the French group, consisting of the Banque 
Ottomane, the Régie Générale, the Compagnie Smyrne-Cassaba, 
etc., had treated with the Germans on the basis of the understand- 
ing of 1899 which distributed 60 per cent. of the shares to the 
Germans and 40 per cent. to the French. This division under- 
went various changes of form, and the definitive combination 


was as follows : 
Per cent. 
Deutsche Bank ; - ; 2 3 3 3 40 
Ottoman Bank, etc. . ‘ - ; 5 i ‘ 30 
Austrian, Swiss, Italian and Ottoman groups : 20 
Anatolian Railway Company . ‘ ; ‘ , 10 


From the point of view of French interests this solution is 
more unfavourable than that of 1899. As soon as it is definitely 
constituted, the Baghdad Railway Company, assured of important 
accomplices in the world of French finance, sets to work. On 
the 15th of December it receives from the Turkish Govern- 
ment the shares promised for the first section (54,000,000 
francs). On the 25th of November it constitutes at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main a subsidiary company with a capital of 3,000,000 
marks, to which it transfers by contract the construction of the 
Konia-Eregli section. There does not seem to be any French 
element in this subsidiary company. The contractors, Ph. 
Hozman & Co., and the Anatolian Railway Company, which is 
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about to undertake the exploitation of the new system, are the 
chief participants. According to the contract of the 5th of 
March, the latter company enjoys numerous direct and indirect 
advantages—the extension of its concession, which henceforth 
synchronises with that of the Baghdad Railway, an annual sub- 
vention of 14,000]. for strengthening the lines built hurriedly 
at the smallest possible cost, and so forth. What are the 
Frenchmen doing in the midst of this body of German interests? 
They are isolated, in a minority, members of a company which, 
after having delegated the construction of the railway to Germans 
and the exploitation to Germans, is reduced to playing the part 
of a money-broker. They are on the look-out for premiums and 
commissions. It cannot be said that they are there in order to 
ensure for French capital a share in the pecuniary profits of 
the business. As an economic enterprise the Baghdad Railway 
will bring in little profit; it is only as a political plan that it may 
produce substantia] dividends, and from that political plan 
France, in common with England, is excluded. These financiers 
have been anathematised, but that is wrong. Their proper réle 
is to aim at the highest gain. It is the duty of their Govern- 
ment to check and direct them; it has the requisite power. 

The financiers who treated with the Baghdad Railway in 
1903 are patronised and encouraged by the French Minister of 
Finance, M. Rouvier (who came into power in June 1902), and 
by the French ambassador, M. Constans. The idea of these 
two men is that, after all, there is room for everybody in Turkey, 
and that the concentration of German interests around the 
Baghdad Railway and by the Baghdad Railway can be 
offset by the concentration of French and English interests 
in other regions. A benevolent mutual financial under- 
standing; peace on earth and goodwill to financiers! That 
is the idea. We shall see it formulated more clearly 
@ little later. After an attempt to apply it to Turkey in Asia 
it will be applied to Morocco (Agreement of February 1909). 
The mistake of this theory lies in forgetting that it is impossible 
rigidly to mark off the political from the economic domain, and 
that between economic interests and political interests there is 
a difference of quantity and not a difference of quality. To 
preach the reconciliation of opposed policies in a common 
political economy is nothing more than empty verbiage. We 
shall see the fruits of this idea. 

In order to assist the Germans it meets at this point with 
another financial deal. The second misdeed with which French 
financiers are reproached by the most vehement critics of their 
attitude is the unification of the Ottoman Debt, carried out on 
the 14th of September 1903 by the decree annexed to the Decree 
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of Muharrem (1881), which created the administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt. All we need say about this complicated 
question is that in the Turkish debt, as it was consolidated by 
the former decree, Anglo-French interests are predominant. 
They have been sorely tried; long suspension of payments, vast 
reduction of capital, then, after the contract of 1881, low rate 
of interest and slow redemption. From Turkey, grown stronger 
and more prosperous about 1903, the sorely tried creditors 
demanded reparation for their ancient wrongs. Hence a bargain 
in which everybody gets what he wants; Turkey obtains an 
improvement of her credit and more liquid assets, the creditors 
obtain a better remuneration and a much more rapid rate of 
redemption, as well as the creation of a more solid reserve-fund 
which is destined to raise the prices of the bonds. M. Rouvier 
discovers the formula for this advantageous equilibrium. 

England and France, certain people said, ought never to have 
consented to a compact which in the midst of all its advantages 
contained the drawback of increasing the available Turkish 
assets ; that is to say, the very pledges for which the Baghdad 
Railway was waiting (letter from the promoters of the enter- 
prise to the Turkish Government dated the 3lst of January 
1902). This argument cannot be justified. To maintain it is 
the same thing as maintaining that, in order to create a 
vacuum around the Baghdad Railway, the English and French 
Government ought for a long period of years to have starved 
and injured the interests of which they were the guardians in 
the Ottoman Empire. It is precisely because it is likely to injure 
those established interests that the Baghdad Railway cannot be 
recognised by France and England. To fight it by sacrificing 
those very interests would be utterly absurd. 

The same reasoning applies to the increase of the customs 
dues from 8 to 11 per cent., by which the Macedonian vilayets 
were to benefit in the proportion of -? per cent. and the public 
debt in the proportion of } per cent. (agreement of April-July 
1907). This increase was indispensable for the Empire, for the 
reforms which the Western Powers were urging it to carry out. 
Were the Western Powers to abandon their reforming influence 
in order to combat Germany? Were they to starve the Empire? 
That would have been to run counter to their Ottoman task. 
Now that task is the justification for their attack upon the 
German Baghdad Railway. The Stoic phrase applies here, 
‘In order to live you must not lose the reasons for living.’ The 
general criticism which I advance can be put into a sentence. 
‘The British and French Governments should have recognised 
that it was impossible to create a financial vacuum around the 
Baghdad Railway, while at the same time supplying Turkey and 
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their established interests in Turkey with the financial oxygen 
that was necessary for their existence.’ 

On the other hand, had they been disposed to sacrifice 
Turkey and their interests in Turkey (and that would have been 
to sacrifice the end for the means) they ought to have known 
that all the markets are in close communication with one another, 
that the circulation of capital knows no frontiers, and that if in 
a given part of the world they are able to obtain a rarefaction of 
capital they cannot obtain a vacuum. 

The negative result obtained by these hopes and illusions is 
the contract of June 1908 between the Porte and the Baghdad 
Railway Company. The surpluses of the debt are alienated to 
the Baghdad Company. Already hypothecated for certain tran- 
sient charges, they will be free in 1911. As early as 1908 the 
Baghdad Company attempts to make use of them with only 
moderate success, as I have said in the first part of this study. 
A construction company, similar to the construction company of 
Frankfurt, which in 1903-4 constructed the first section, is formed 
at Glarus under an easy legislation, within the reach of French 
capital. On this occasion a large share is given to the repre- 
sentatives of the French groups. They appear to the number of 
four or five on the board of directors. This is probably a reward 
for the persistent efforts which are demanded from them in 
connexion with the issue of 1908-9. 

At this period slowly, and by the action of events, a gradual 
change takes place in the Anglo-French attitude. The belief in 
the efficaciousness of financial pressure diminishes. It would 
still be possible to insist upon the internationalisation of the line 
by means of strong diplomatic pressure. In Turkey the circum- 
stances are favourable. Kiamil Pasha, who is opposed to 
Germany, is in power. Sir Gerard Lowther, arriving to take 
possession of his post (July 1908), has been acclaimed by the 
crowd. The friends of .Kiamil say that he has resolved to shake 
off German’ tutelage. This could only be done if he secured 
Anglo-French protection. Is England, supported by France, 
going to exercise the de facto Protectorate in Asia Minor which 
was accorded to her by the Convention of Cyprus and which she 
has allowed to fall into desuetude? We know what takes place. 
France, England, and Russia, alarmed by Morocco and the 
Eastern Balkans, are evidently on the defensive. At all costs let 
us avoid war and new risks: that is the order of the day in the 
three capitals. In Paris there are French statesmen who, in 
order to have peace in Morocco, would cheerfully hand over the 
Paris market to the German Baghdad Company. 

Thus it happens that alongside the policy of internationalisa- 
tion, which is unattainable, another policy is evolved, a policy of 
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‘compensations.’ On the 9th of April 1903, Mr. Balfour, 
defending the policy of internationalisation in the House of 


Commons, said : 


I have always, in the general aspect of our policy, in dealing with 
these parts of the world, looked forward to bringing in more than one 
nation rather than to actual ‘partition into separate territories . . . it is 
on the whole our interest that countries that certainly we cannot absorb 
should not, on the other hand, be wholly or absolutely absorbed by either 
one or other of two Powers. 


The reasoning is unanswerable. I have already said why. 
But the solution of internationalisation becoming more and 
more difficult as the railway progresses, the English and French 
participants are forced more and more to take refuge behind 
guarantees, compensations, and the like. 

This is a truly dangerous solution, because, carried to its 
logical conclusion, it means the dismembermentof Turkey. These 
sureties, these groupings of interests, these compensations which 
England would eventually take, have been already indicated by 
Lord Cranborne in January 1902, by Sir Charles Dilke in April 
1903, by Sir Edward Grey, and finally, in more detail, by Lord 
Lansdowne in the House of Lords on the 5th of May. First 
of all the German enterprise must not reach the Persian Gulf : 
‘ Let us have the Russians at Constantinople rather than a Great 
Power on the Persian Gulf,’ said Lord Ellenborough. This 
remark is translated by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
as follows: ‘We should regard the establishment of a naval 
base or of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf as a very grave 
menace to British interests, and we should certainly resist it 
by all the means at our disposal.’ This idea is rounded off, if 
one compares it with the words pronounced in January 1902 by 
the Under Secretary, Lord Cranborne: ‘It is the intention of 


.His Majesty’s Government to maintain the status quo in the 


Persian Gulf, and its maintenance is incompatible with the 
occupation by any Power of a port in those waters’; and more 
particularly with the energetic affirmation by Lord Curzon in 
1901 of the British Protectorate over Moubarek, the Sheikh of 
Koweit. 

This limit to German enterprise being laid down, Lord 
Lansdowne formulates a complete policy of Asiatic reinforce- 
ment. The last few years occupied by the South African war 
had inevitably shown a certain relaxation of English vigilance 
in Persia, and Russian interests, vigorously supported, had 
gained much ground towards the South. A good observer, 
M. ,Descos, then French Minister at Teheran, has very exactly 
described the rapid advance of the Russians—construction of 
military and commercial roads; two successive loans of 
32,500,000 roub'es (1900) ; undertaking by Persia to borrow from 
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Russia only and not to build railways before 1910; reform of the 
customs, which formerly levied a duty of 5 per cent. on all 
imports but which are now to favour Russian products ; establish- 
ment of the Banque d’Escompte, a branch of the Russian State 
Bank, at Teheran and in northern and central towns; the crea- 
tion by Russia of a system of premiums on export, and on the 
purchase of Russian products in Persia. 

Against this advance Lord Lansdowne indicates the necessary 
reaction: development of the Karoun line by the creation of 
new custom houses ; affirmation of England’s right to build rail- 
ways in the south ; extension of the routes uniting Teheran with 
the Karoun; construction of a telegraph line between Teheran, 
Ispahan, and the Indian frontier; development of consular 
representation. Such are the measures which, extended and 
completed by political action, will enable this country to recover, 
during the Russo-Japanese war, a portion of the ground that 
was lost during the South African War. But already the neces- 
sity of Anglo-Russian reconciliation is apparent. In the course of 
the debate during the spring of 1903 Sir Edward Grey declares : 
‘It is now the time for us, while Russia is still in Northern 
Persia, to make up our mind what is the essential minimum of 
our interests in the South, and to be frank with her in declaring 
them.’ 

These words have borne fruit. In 1906 the present Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs is engaged in realising them. On 
the 31st of August 1907 he signs with Russia an Asiatic under- 
standing which, amongst other results, has that of consecrating 
the union of the Triple Entente against the Baghdad Railway. 
As a result of the Turkish Revolution in 1908-9—a rising which 
appeared for some months to have undone the work of Baron 
Marschall—very substantial results should have been obtained 
from this union, this strengthening of the English interests in 
Persia and in the Persian Gulf. 

All the measures of Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey 
may be regarded as the general treatment of the case. The local 
treatment remained to be prescribed. It is gradually outlined. 
A long time before the agreement of August 1907, Sir Edward Grey 
declares himself ready to view with favour the construction by 
Russia of a line from Teheran to Khanikin. France again takes 
up the idea of a line which would extend her Syrian system 
towards the Euphrates. In 1909 M. Pichon takes a step: 
he makes a direct appeal to the Régie Générale des 
Travaux Publics and asks it to solicit the concession for a railway 
from Homs to Baghdad with a kilometric guarantee. But, in 
spite of the advice of her Ambassador in London, Russia holds 
fast by her motto : No railways in Asia. 
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At about the same time two English schemes came to 
maturity, one of which, planned by Sir William Willcocks and 
M. Ornstein, and backed by Anglo-French financiers, was a 
scheme for irrigating the plains of Mesopotamia, while the other 
had for its object the construction of a railway from Baghdad 
to Bassorah. It is not difficult to see what was aimed at. Since 
the promoters of the Baghdad Railway consistently oppose the 
realisation of the scheme, England, Russia, and France will take 
no notice of it : they will allocate its territory among themselves 
and build their own lines. The result will be as under : 


The Konia-Baghdad line F : . To Germany 
The Tripoli-Homs-Baghdad line . ? To France 
The Baghdad-Bassorah line. s A To England 
The Baghdad-Teheran line . 3 P To Russia 


Russia, however, still persisted in turning a deaf ear to the 
proposal, and on the German side, to gain time, the old comedy 
of internationalisation was played. It was an open secret that 
there were grave hitches in the carrying-out of the second 
section of the Baghdad Railway. The guarantees offered were 
inadequate. The further increase of 4 per cent. in the customs 


’ duties, which alone would facilitate the discovery of capitalists, 


was more sharply contested by the Triple Entente than the 
former 3 per cent. In July 1909 the French group, which had 
been reminded of its undertaking to supply 30 per cent. of the 
capital, repaired to the Quai d’Orsay to ask that the railway 
bonds might be admitted to quotation on the Bourse. As a 
reply, it was once more informed of the conditions outlined by 
M. Delcassé on the 19th of November 1903. A delay could not be 
avoided. Then a fresh effort was made in Berlin to allay the 
anxiety of the adversaries of the scheme. Through the agency 
of an English official of the railway, Herr von Gwinner, the 
President of the Deutsche Bank, repeated his former contention 
that the undertaking was of a purely economic order, and that 
an understanding was quite possible. Addressing Sir Ernest 
Cassel, who came to consult him in Berlin in December 1909, 
he spoke of conceding to England a controlling interest in the 
section of the line between the city of Baghdad and the Persian 
Gulf, and he even mentioned a proportion of 55 per cent. All 
these proposals, however, eame to naught when Herr von Schoen, 
the German Foreign Minister, was invited to endorse them on 
his own account. 

Let the Triple Entente, then, go on with its scheme. On 
the 12th of January 1910, after some pressure had been brought 
to bear upon him by M. Paul Cambon, M. Pichon laid his plans 
regarding the Homs-Bachdad line before Naoum Pasha; and, 
perhaps, it was at this time that Sir Edward Grey revealed his 
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complementary scheme to Tewfik Pasha. In April 1910 M. 
Bompard formulated the demand for a concession, supported by 
his English colleague, Sir Gerard Lowther. 

The whole affair was strange enough. The dominant idea 
behind it seemed to be that the German and the Turkish opposi- 
tion would be overcome by means of the grant of the further 
increase of 4 per cent. in the customs duties—a change so greatly 
desired at Constantinople and Berlin, for reasons already men- 
tioned. Thus Germany’s consent to the construction of com- 
peting lines was, in a way, used as a price for obtaining French 
and English consent for the security of the loans involved in 
the German undertaking! Did people really expect that Turkey, 
who, in regard to the German section of the Baghdad Railway, 
had assumed such heavy financial. responsibilities (the kilometric 
guarantee, the guarantee of a minimum of receipts, etc.), would be 
so utterly foolish as to assume similar responsibilities in regard to 
the competing lines? To do so would have been tantamount to 
perpetuating, with almost absurd levity, the most prohibitive 
guarantees of interest on two different networks of lines. After a 
conversation with the Grand Vizier, M. Bompard conveyed this 
conclusion clearly to his Government. The Germans, moreover, 
were already engaged in laying their protests before the Porte. 
Herr Huguenin, the manager of the Baghdad Company, saw in 
the Ornstein-Willcocks’ schemes an encroachment on the rights 
of the German concessionaires. He observed that to mortgage 
half a million hectares, and to distribute another million hectares 
among the nomadic Arab tribes, was a contradiction of the 
organic laws of the Empire and of the feelings which had given 
rise to the new régime. 

At this juncture a new plan was grafted upon the Anglo- 
French scheme of action ; and, in its apparent design to placate 
German and Turkish hostility, it found the chief warrant for 
its existence. The starting-point of this plan was the demand 
for a concession for a line between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf, formulated by one Yussuff Said Bey, a member 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, and Deputy-Director 
of the Grand Vizierial archives. The two characteristics of 
this scheme were as follows : 

(1) The abandonment of the system of kilometric guarantees, 
with a view to reconciling the Turks, the Ottoman Government 
being asked to make itself responsible for an interest on the 
capital of only 44 per cent., whether the capital consisted of 
shares or bonds. This, it was maintained, would constitute for 
the Porte a great advantage, both national and international. 

(2) In order to reconcile the Germans, the construction of a 
branch line from Deir to Aleppo would be offered them. 
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To make sure of the realisation of this plan, Yussuff Said Bey 
sought French and English support. He conferred with that 
egregious person Bernard Maimon, with the eminent French 
publicist M. André Tardieu, and with Mr. Arthur J. Barry 
of London. In April, by a stroke of the brilliant journalist’s 
wand, the Quai d’Orsay was conquered. M. Pichon, forgetting 
that his ambassador in London was negotiating with Sir Edward 
Grey concerning a scheme by which France was to have the 
Homs-Baghdad line and England the Baghdad-Bassorah line, 
accepted the plan of an Anglo-French Homs-Baghdad line and 
conveyed the suggestion to the Foreign Office, which was natur- 
ally startled by the diversity of official opinion in France as 
expressed on the one hand by M. Cambon and on the other by 
M. Pichon. By dint of great pains, M. Cambon succeeded in 
effecting a compromise. Thus French diplomacy was com- 
parable to the Shatt-el-Arab delta—it possessed the same wealth 
of heads, arms, and currents. . 

But all this activity proved fruitless. It is obvious that the 
Turks could not allow themselves to be fleeced by means of 
subsidies more or less disguised. Yussuff Said Bey was arrested. 
Bernard Maimon, for corrupting State officials and stealing 
secret documents, obtained the concession of a few years’ sojourn 
in the prisons of the Republic; and, in the summer of 1910, the 
great idea, like the darling of the gods, died a natural though 
premature death. 

How can the futility of these Franco-British efforts be 
explained? By the fact that, gradually and imperceptibly, the 
men in power in those two countries lost sight of that which 
constitutes the real value of diplomacy. Forced by the demo- 
cratic régime of their two States never to think of resorting to 
war, they forgot that a Note or any other diplomatic step draws 
all its effectiveness from the military power behind it. Armies 
are to the diplomacy of States exactly what the metal reserve of 
banks is to their paper currency. By losing sight of this fact, 
by mistaking notes and circulars for actual deeds, the two chan- 
celleries were by themselves doomed to become nothing more 
than the officiating priests of an empty and useless ritual. But 
Germany was about to bring them down to a concrete world 
of facts, to a conception of things more consistent with reality. 

Ever since 1905, the year of William the Second’s memorable 
visit to Tangier, and of the great weakening of French power 
brought about by the Combes Ministry and the Russian defeats 
in Manchuria, diplomatic methods of an aggressive kind have 
found favour in Berlin. The course continually pursued has con- 
sisted in affirming, by means of a brutal accomplished fact, that 
there can be no recognition of the treaties concluded between 
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other parties so long as the assent of the Berlin Government has 
not been obtained and suitable ‘ compensation’ given. De jure 
if not de facto, this attitude has all the appearance of being 
justified, and gives some semblance of reason to arrangements 
by means of which Germany, without loosening her purse- 
strings, invariably gains something. The argument at the root 
of these tactics is simply, Make war or yield! In this way the 
Government at Berlin profited by the Anglo-French Treaty of 
April 1904, and by the subsequent Franco-Spanish treaties. On 
the same principle it exploited the Anglo-Russian Treaty of the 
31st of August 1907 in regard to Asia, in order definitively to 
secure for itself the Baghdad Railway and to overcome the 
opposition of the Triple Entente. 

As soon as this last treaty was concluded, questions were 
addressed to the two Governments at St. Petersburg and London 
respectively. How was the division of Persia into two zones of 
influence—the one English, the other Russian—compatible with 
the principle of economic equality? Did Russia and England 
claim an economic monopoly in their respective zones? Vague 
assurances were given as a reply. But this was not what the 
Wilhelmstrasse negotiations were driving at. An energetic 
German Minister at Teheran outlined the course to be pursued, 
and in March 1910 it became known that a representative of the 
Deutsche Bank had arrived in Teheran. 

The Persian Government was on the point of beginning that 
struggle with its two great neighbours in which it was to lose the 
last vestiges of its independence. By the treaty of 1907—i.e. by 
arresting the Russian advance towards the south—Sir Edward 
Grey had skilfully prolonged the period of grace. The error of 
the Nationalists in Teheran lay in availing themselves of this 
circumstance to turn against Russia, established now in the 
north—an attempt which could not but precipitate their own 
ruin. At this critical moment the Persian Cabinet, which wanted 
to fill its coffers, but which would not accept the conditions laid 
down in London and St. Petersburg (preferential rights for the 
construction of railways, a monopoly of navigation on Lake 
Ourmiah, etc.), turned to the German envoy. The latter lost 
no time in coming to deeds. He promised money. In return 
he obtained the promise, more or less regularly formulated, of 
@ concession for a railway between Teheran and Khanikin. This 
amounted to the threat of a German Baghdad railroad extending 
into the very heart of Persia. Two German subjects, Herrn Moser 
and Schumann, then declared that they held Emir Kuli Mirza’s 
promise of a monopoly of navigation on Lake Ourmiah. The two 
parties to the treaty of 1907 thereupon warned Teheran against 
the granting to strangers of any concession having a strategical 
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or political value. And then, while acknowledging Persia’s right 
to borrow money from whomsoever she. liked, they pointed out 
that an understanding would first of all have to be come to in 
order to ensure the payment of the interest on the loans previously 
arranged and their discharge. 

Thanks to these events, the intentions of Germany were 
clearly revealed, whereupon, leaving British diplomacy alone, 
German diplomacy concentrated upon St. Petersburg. Here, 
ever since the famous intervention of Germany ‘in shining 
armour’ in March 1909, M. Izwolski had been lying under its 
threats—nourishing hatreds which later on were to foment the 
Balkan war of 1912; but still a feeble, timid, and vacillating 
man. This is the minister whom M. de Pourtalés approached, 
and from him he obtained the essential promises which later on 
were to be incorporated in the Potsdam agreement of 1910. M. 
Izwolski made over the duties of his office to his successor, 
M. Sazonoff, only in order to avoid having himself to keep his 
word. Under pressure from Germany, Russian diplomacy com- 
pletely changed its attitude in regard to Baghdad, and, more 
generally, in regard to Asia. According to the convention first 
outlined at Potsdam, which was issued in its final form in 
August 1911, Russia undertook : 

(1) No longer to oppose the construction of the Baghdad 
Railway. 

(2) To link this line to the system of Persian railways by a 
line between Teheran and Khanikin, which at this point would 
join a loop-line from Khanikin to Sadijeh (a point lying north 
of Baghdad) to be constructed by the Germans. This is the 
very line which Russia had consistently refused to undertake 
when asked to do so by France and England. 

(3) To permit the Baghdad Company to construct the 
Khanikin-Teheran line, provided that the construction of this 
line had not been begun by Russia two years after the Khanikin- 
Sadijeh line had been completed, and provided also that the 
work had not been finished within a period of four years. 

In return for this very important concession—which, happen 
what may, will doubtless allow the Germans to drain westwards 
on their own railroads, supported by kilometric guarantees, the 
whole of the commerce of Northern Persia (at the present day 
in the hands of Russian merchants)—Russia was granted only 
the recognition of her special interests in the northern portion 
of Persia. We are well aware that she went to Potsdam only 
under constraint. But, while Russia was subjected to some 
rough handling, they were too anxious in Berlin not to alienate 
her utterly to omit from the undertaking some counter- 
compensations. 
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These counter-compensations consisted of a scheme for a 
trans-Iranic railway. It was on the morrow of the Potsdam 
agreement, in December 1910, that M. Timiriazeff, the Russian 
Minister of Commerce, came to London to explain its terms, 
while M. de Klemm, the head of the Asiatic Department of the 
Ministry of the Pont-au-Chantres, repaired to Moscow to disarm 
the hostility of the merchants and to make them understand 
that their Persian monopoly could not be maintained on the old 
lines, and that the only thing to be done was, by means of rail- 
roads, to construct a huge Asiatic Empire. Hence the favour 
which, during the last three years, all railroad undertakings 
have enjoyed in Russia—undertakings which had previously 
been ceaselessly discouraged. From Asia Minor to the frontier 
of China, and from the Caspian Sea to the outskirts of India, 
a huge Russo-German system of railways is thus in process of 
construction, and the responsibilities of England in Asia will be 
increased in proportion. 

The action at Potsdam seems to have been foreseen neither 
in Paris nor in London, and yet it is quite certain that, before 
leaving St. Petersburg with the Tsar, M. Sazonoff allowed both 
the French ambassador and the English chargé d'affaires an 
opportunity of questioning him. Did they avail themselves of 
this opportunity? It is difficult to find out. But, in any case, 
neither in London nor in Paris do any steps seem to have been 
taken to prevent Russia from going over to the German attitude 
concerning the Baghdad scheme. Both Sir Edward Grey and 
M. Pichon had other fish to fry. In England there was a con- 
stitutional crisis and in France a post-office strike. Although 
efforts are still made to conceal the fact, if nevertheless remains 
true that from that moment the game was lost. The German 
Baghdad railway scheme had succeeded in gaining the rights 
of citizenship, so to speak. Neither France nor England was 
any longer in a position to foment an Asiatic crisis—nor, in any 
case, did they wish to do so—in which Russia would not stand 
by them. From that time henceforward all they sought to 
ensure was a consolidation of their interests at the point 
threatened most directly, and a confirmation of the principle 
of economic liberty in regard to the Baghdad Railway itself. 
This was a settlement at a loss, if ever there was one. With 
his customary honesty, Sir Edward Grey admitted as much to 
the House of Commons on the 9th of March 1911, reminding 
honourable members at the same time that the actions of his 
predecessors had greatly contributed to tie his hands. He 
subsequently outlined the programme of defence : 

(1) Opposition to the increase of customs duties of 4 per cent. 
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so long as the safeguards considered as indispensable to English -- 
interests had not been obtained. 

(2) The construction of railways, both in Persia and in Asiatic 
Turkey, with a view to re-establishing as much as possible the 
equilibrium destroyed by the Baghdad Railway. 

(3) The acknowledgment of English preponderance at Koweit 
and in the Persian Gulf. 

At bottom this was the programme sketched out by Lord 
Lansdowne on the 5th of May 1903; but, as is only natural, 
it was stated a little more precisely by Sir Edward Grey. 

The negotiations (not yet concluded even to this day) which 
have been carried on with Constantinople and Berlin for the last 
three years seem to have gone a long way towards realising this 
programme—much further, perhaps, than could have been hoped 
for. Contrary to the expectations held in 1911, however, the last 
stretch of line between Baghdad and Bassorah will not be inter- 
nationalised. This internationalisation appeared to have been 
made possible by the Turco-German convention of March 1911; 
but the terms proposed successively by the Porte have shown 
that it was not at all desirable, and that the inclusion of two 
English directors on the board of administration of the Baghdad 
line, where they were to act as the official defenders of the prin- 
ciple of fair tariffs for all, was a much more efficacious protective 
commercial measure. 

It is far too early to analyse the results obtained by this 
policy of realisation, since the results are not yet either final or 
published. But, whatever accident may arise, developments 
are likely to follow along the broad lines already clearly indicated. 
The Turkish Empire, while continuing its nominally independent 
existence, is already entirely covered by European mortgages. 
The German appropriation of Baghdad, owing to its not having 
been corrected in time by a measure of interpationalisation, was 
bound to lead to a consolidation of British interests, especially 
in the south. Like apportionments are being made elsewhere by 
the States—chiefly by France in Syria—and even Austria has 
entered the lists to demand her share! Italy is also seeking 
compensations, and this will not be such an easy matter for her, 
seeing that as soon as she touches any part of Turkish soil spectres 
arise and say ‘Respect my rights—I am France—I am 
England !’ 

Italy still continues her search for concessions, and she will 
find what she wants, for she insists upon finding something. 
She would take the very serviettes from the sideboard rather 
than leave the house empty-handed. Territorial zones are freely 
spoken of. 
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The prospect is clearly not of the brightest. Thanks to the 
incorporation of Western Asia in the domain proper of the 
European races, the violence of national struggles can only be 
redoubled in the ancient world where the States that have 
remained kingdoms will be weak as compared with the States 
that have become empires. As far as European urbanity (if we 
may use such a term) is concerned, some loss seems to be inevit- 
able. This may be judged from the bitterness of the quarrels 
which have already begun along the two grand avenues to the 
Orient : the Continental avenue—viz. the Balkans—on the one 
hand, and the maritime avenue—viz. the Mediterranean—on 
the other. 

Some people still hope that the Turkish Empire will survive 
in spite of it all, and may yet produce the man who shall save 
her, Let us indeed wish for the birth of a Turkish Lord Cromer. 
Let us await this miracle of parthenogenesis. But, at the same 
time, we cannot help regretting that the two Powers who held 
the protectorate of the Orient—France her old religious pro- 
tectorate, and England the protectorate of Anatolia sanctioned 
by the Cyprus Convention—should, in the space of one genera- 
tion, have laid down such beneficent weapons. 

In writing what I have written it has not been my intention 
to criticise anyone. Indeed, from the facts adduced, it would 
appear that no man in particular is responsible for what has 
happened. In order that so much destruction could be con- 
summated, all that was responsible in England and in France 
was the rule of democracy. 

In Europe, England and France alone lie under the yoke of 
this rule. Whatever one may think of the Italian Parliament, 
not one of the States constituting the Triple Alliance is organised 
on a truly democratic basis, and this is a great source of strength 
to the whole system. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
inferiority of the two nations forming the Entente Cordiale may 
be corrected by the creation of an enlightened body of public 
opinion concerning all that is going on in the domain of 
diplomacy. 

A. GERAUD. 
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MRS. LARPENT AND THE FRENCH 
REFUGEES 


In last August’s issue of this Review I was allowed to-give some 
extracts from the MS. diaries of Mrs. John Larpent, afterwards 
the Baroness de Hochepied, a lady who was born in the middle 
of the eighteenth century and died in 1832. This industrious 
person left eighteen stout volumes of her Methodised Journal, as 
she herself calls it, which are mainly of interest as showing how 
ladies of good breeding and moderate means, in London society, 
spent their time more than a hundred years ago. 

Mrs. Larpent was the second wife of John Larpent, an 
officer of the Privy Purse and Licenser of Plays, who quite 
recently in a criticism of dramatic censors was alluded to as ‘ that 
lean-souled Puritan’ for a habit he was supposed to have of 
considering his own views of propriety rather than the author’s 
talent! If the title was justified it was at least as well merited 
by his wife, for Mrs. Larpent appears to have read all the plays 
submitted to her husband, or else to have had them ‘red loud’ 
to her by him while she plied her ever busy needle. She was 
an intelligent woman, but if she was not a Puritan she was a 
strenuous Evangelical and would allow no lightness or frivolity 
to pass unchecked. She had an inordinate love of attending 
sermons, all of which are carefully noted in the diaries, and 
being unusually well educated for her day, she was an omnivorous 
reader in several languages. She was, however, above all things 
a devoted wife and mother and found time to be a careful house- 
keeper, running a town and country establishment and getting 
through an astonishing amount of needlework and those other 
elegant ‘ingenuities’ of which we read in all the memoirs of 
eighteenth-century ladies. Mrs. Larpent also went much into 
society, entertained considerably and, of course, as part of her 
duty, was constantly at the theatre. And every one of her in- 
numerable ‘followed occupations’ as she calls them, as well 
as her criticisms of people, books and events, and her own intimate 
emotions, were daily confided to her diaries from the age of 
fifteen until four years before her death at seventy-four. 

We do not keep these elaborate journals in the present day. 
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Life is too crowded, or we think it is, though it is doubtful 
whether we really get through more serious work than our great- 
grandmothers. Certainly the telephone is teaching us to forget 
even how to write what they would have described as the ‘ fiddle- 
faddle ’ note or the ‘complimentary letter.’ Perhaps we do not 
consider it quite good manners to take ourselves so seriously as 
the keeping of an intimate journal would imply, or perhaps we 
are too lazy. But whatever the cause, or the effect upon our 
individual characters, there is no doubt that we are preparing a 
desert for the social historian of the twentieth century. The 
newspapers which allow so little privacy to individuals will yet 
be powerless to give those characteristic details of domestic life, 
which, gathered from old diaries and letters, have helped to repro- 
duce for us the atmosphere of previous centuries. Probably, 
however, the supply creates the demand, and future generations 
will be too absorbed in their own increasing rush of affairs to 
give much thought to the doings of their predecessors. Be this 
as it may, those of us who still have a little leisure may be 
grateful to the faded pages of such a journal as Mrs. Larpent’s, 
with its picturesque style and minute records of her pleasures, 
her trials and her difficulties, and glad to be reminded of the 
social, domestic and spiritual problems with which the women of 
a bygone age were troubled no less than ourselves. On the face 
of it, a journal of this character will make small appeal to the 
serious historian. Mrs. Larpent’s sense of proportion was dis- 
tinctly feminine. She will describe in minute detail a party 
given by her father-in-law to celebrate her daughter’s engage- 
ment, while the next day she will make a tantalising brief entry 
of the fact that she has spent the morning in Westminster Hall at 
the trial of Warren Hastings and heard Burke speak. But it 
must be remembered that Mrs. Larpent, like other ladies, wrote 
her diary chiefly for her own edification. It was more natural 
to her, when she returned tired and irritable at midnight from 
the Sloane Street gathering, to remark that she hated ‘ philander- 
ing’—for Mary Anne and her young man had not it seems 
observed sufficient decorum—and that she had played at whist 
with her back to the table ‘ where it was carrying on,’ than to 
describe an historical scene which would be fully reported in 
the newspapers. She was none the less an intelligent observer, 
both of public and private matters, and her comments upon her 
fellow creatures, if they had a tendency to be censorious, were 
also exceedingly shrewd. On hearing of the death of an elderly 
relative she sums her up with relentless brevity : ‘a very good 
woman in negatives—she seemed to me never to do anything 
morally wrong, but nothing could be more insipid than her mind, 
conversation and general conduct—she was perfectly inoffensive. 
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I cannot recollect any kindness received from her!’ A lack of 
humour usually breeds a censorious spirit, and the diarist for 
all her information and accomplishments could lay no claim to 
the pretty, if indelicate, wit of some of her contemporaries. 

But there is one claim of real historical interest which Mrs. 
Larpent’s unpublished diaries may have on the notice of posterity. 
She lived right through the stirring times of the French Revolu- 
tion, and both she and her husband were brought into close and 
perpetual contact with the innumerable refugees who flocked 
to England. They were themselves both of French origin, and 
Anna Larpent who, as the daughter of Sir James Porter, suc- 
cessively British Ambassador at the Ottoman Porte and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Brussels, had spent much of her childhood on 
the Continent, spoke French with a fluency which must have 
been grateful to these unhappy people in their strange surround- 
ings. 

I am amused at seeing the effects of prejudice [she remarks to her 
journal on the 16th of March 1793]. Time was when we had only French 
shoes, French caps, French stays, French cooks, French ways, and above 
all French governesses. Now the tide is turned, and they are to be extir- 
ares they are to suffer, they are all bad, etc. How small is the human 
mind : 

It must be said at once that Mrs. Larpent was by no means 
free from prejudice herself where the French were concerned. 
She would certainly not have worn a French bonnet, and she 
would have been as shocked at the presence of a French dish 
upon her solid Georgian dinner table as any other good housewife 
of her period and standing. She was never tired of declaiming 
against the French levity and ‘looseness’ of conduct, but none 
the less her activities on behalf of this ‘depraved nation’ in 
all the stress of a busy life were quite untiring. From the 
September morning in 1792 when she was roused from sleep at 
her country house at Ashtead by the thanksgiving hymns of a 
waggon load of escaped French priests passing on their way from 
Horsham, until well into the opening years of the nineteenth 
century, Mrs. Larpent’s mind was perpetually occupied with the 
sufferings and difficulties as well as with the moral iniquities of 
the emigrants. 

Among them, however, she made one very dear friend who 
was no doubt largely instrumental in enlisting her more active 
sympathies on behalf of his fellow countrymen. The Bishop of 
Montpellier, one of the thirty bishops in the First Constituent 
Assembly, who had escaped from his unenviable position in the 
early days of the Terror, was to the end of his life her close 
correspondent and constant visitor. With this ‘venerable 
respectable sufferer,’ as she calls him, Mrs. Larpent would forsake 
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her many occupations and that social ‘chitter-chatter without 
matter’ which she affected to despise, and spend some hours 
weekly visiting the Middlesex Hospital, where the wards were 
given over to the emigrant French Priests in charge of a Scur 
de Charité who had also escaped from France. 

Another ‘ unhappy yet respectable wanderer,’ who for some 
years was scarcely less intimate with the Larpents, was their 
own distant cousin, the Bishop’s nephew, the Baron de Tran- 
quéleon, a Gascon Captain of the French Guards. This gentle- 
man’s property, like many another’s, had been seized by the 
French Government, and his wife exiled to Spain at two days’ 
notice for the sin of living upon her husband’s estates since her 
marriage instead of upon her own. From these two friends Mrs. 
Larpent heard, practically at first hand, all the tragic French 
news of the day. And although much that we find in the pages 
of her journal has become familiar to us in history, it is impos- 
sible to read without a thrill, in the faded handwriting of the 
eighteenth century, such harrowing details as those of the last 
hours of Louis the Sixteenth which this English lady actually 
took down from the Abbé Edgeworth’s own letter to his intimate 
friend. For the Bishop of Montpellier was in constant communi- 
cation with the Abbé, and his letters were at once taken round 
to the Larpents’ house in Newman Street, where they were sure 
of arousing the keenest sympathy and interest. 

But it was not until three or four years later, when the Abbé 
came to stay with the Bishop, that the full horror of those days, 
which it had not been safe to commit to paper, was revealed by 
word of mouth to his friend and through him to Mrs. Larpent. 
We can picture the little group seated under the trees in the 
garden at Ashtead on that warm September afternoon of 1797 
when the Bishop came down to visit the Larpents and told them 
all that he had just heard from the Abbé’s own lips. There 
would be Mr. and Mrs. Larpent themselves, her young sister 
Clara Porter, and perhaps the schoolboy son, hanging breathless 
upon the words of this elderly cleric, who had himself but a 
short time ago barely escaped massacre. They heard of the 
extraordinary difficulty with which the Abbé obtained permission 
from the Commune of Paris to celebrate Mass for the King on 
the morning of his execution ; of all the subsequent horrors and 
insults heaped upon the unhappy Capet, until the memorable 
words here recorded as ‘ Fils de Saint Louis, voil4 le chemin du 
Ciel’ were spoken and the guillotine fell.. And then they heard 
how the Abbé himself had rushed from the scaffold to the house of 
de Malesherbes, where, however, he was instantly begged to fly 
for his life. ‘ You will not be safe for an hour,’ de Malesherbes 
assured him, ‘but they will respect my grey hairs.’ The old 
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man, however, was wrong, for it was very shortly after that 
he and his entire family, including his grandchildren, fell under 
the knife. 

The story is a familiar one to us, but we may be sure that 
Mrs. Larpent sat late that night, when her family and guest had 
retired, before the stout leather-bound volume in which it is 
carefully and without comment recapitulated ‘exactly as told 
to me by the Bishop of Montpellier.’ On this occasion she must 
have diverged a little from her usual accurate programme— 
‘supped, prayed, to bed at eleven.’ 

But meantime there were tragedies enough throughout these 
years which were not of sufficient note to find their way into 
history, but with which, through relationship or kindness, Mrs. 
Larpent was brought constantly into connexion. 

There were her own cousins, the de Vaudreuils, whose claims 
upon her were quite unceasing but of whom she never wholly 
approved. The old Marquis, an Admiral, had married her 
mother’s cousin from Languedoc, and this lady, whom she 
describes as being quite provincial, with ‘an intriguing head and 
a mind always sifting and seizing every advantage,’ had none 
the less shown the same courage as so many of her more aristo- 
cratic compatriots, when, alone with her daughters, one a young 
married woman with a new-born baby, she had faced the armed 
guard who had searched her chateau in her husband’s absence. 

‘Carrying’ the Marquise and her daughter in her own car- 
riage round the Park, Mrs. Larpent heard with real sympathy 
the whole tale of their adventures and privations since their 
enforced flight from France. For a time they had lived in a 
house at Coblentz, lent to them by the Elector, which they had 
made the centre for French emigrants, but further flight becom- 
ing necessary, they had retired to Westphalia, where the young 
Prince of Prussia had found them, reduced to their last louis, 
and had advanced them a sufficient sum to reach England on 
board a smuggler’s ship, where they had endured every sort of 
hardship and unpleasantness. But, after all, the de Vaudreuils 
had not been without friends, and their sufferings paled beside 
those which the Marquise also had to relate of her aunt, Madame 
d’Aire, who was also Mrs. Larpent’s cousin. This poor old lady, 
alone in her chateau in the South with her daughter-in-law and 
two young granddaughters, aged fifteen and fourteen, was 
attacked by a mob of drunken men from the neighbouring town 
who, while they held a pistol at her head and a sword pointed 
at her heart, forced her to sign a paper forfeiting the rights 
she had obtained in a recent law suit. While they searched her 
bureaux for further incriminating documents the old lady had 


the presence of mind to shut the two girls in a cupboard where 
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they were well-nigh stifled. Their mother was borne off to a 
mock trial, and by the time she returned under sentence to be 
guillotined the following morning the elder Madame d’ Aire had 
lost her reason and mercifully died a few hours later from 
shock. By good luck the guards, believing that their victim 
would not leave her mother-in-law in extremis, relaxed their 
vigilance, and she, rendered desperate by the knowledge that after 
her death her girls would fall into the hands of the soldiers, 
succeeded in making her escape with them by means of a rope 
ladder. They tramped twenty-four miles to Toulouse, where 
they were still living in concealment and making hemp shoes 
or working for the armies. No wonder Mrs. Larpent’s heart 
ached after hearing such stories, and that on returning from this 
drive she exclaims to her diary that she knows not what to do 
for all these distressed people. However, her heart did not long 
rule her head, for a few days later, when the old Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, who was no favourite, came to call upon her, she 
briefly remarks ‘ dull work!’ Meantime, with her usual practi- 
cal good sense, she set to work to help those within her reach. 

On the 20th of April 1793 we find the entry : ‘ Till twelve busy 
settling a French charity: five ladies known to the Bishop of 
Montpellier now work for their support. We have undertaken 
to raise 63 guineas for them by a raffle.’ The raffle proved a 
considerable undertaking, but the trouble was certainly not 
grudged, and so successful were Mrs. Larpent and her sister in 
their efforts that they procured two hundred subscribers, which 
would mean 100 guineas. The raffle took place in Newman 
Street. ‘It was an odd scene, I was tired. My sister kept the 
account of throws, I received the Motley Company.’ On the 
second day the Company was apparently less ‘ motley,’ since it 
included the Duchesses of Portland and Buccleuch and Lady 
Harcourt. ‘ Never have I met with more benevolence and polite- 
ness from the Great,’ remarks the diarist, who was far from being 
a snob, and indeed, having been chaperoned as a girl by the old 
Duchess of Queensberry, she was well accustomed to the society 
of ‘the Great,’ but perhaps on this occasion she felt it was 
essentially a just reward. 

The family on whose behalf the raffle had mainly been 
organised was one of the very few among the refugees of whom 
Mrs. Larpent cordially approved. Madame Précorbin, with her 
young son and three daughters, had made their way to safety in 
England through every peril. Living near the church of St. 
Sulpice in Paris, they had been almost within sight and quite 
within sound of the horrible massacre of the seven hundred priests, 
one of whom, the Abbé de la Pannoine, ‘ pierced by seven bayonet 
wounds,’ had succeeded in escaping and dragging himself to their 
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house where he had been tended. They had seen the waggons 
pass full of mangled remains with monsters called men sitting on 
them and crying out ‘ Vive la Nation!’ The boy, a mere lad 
of fourteen, had had the further gruesome experience of going 
into a cabaret where the fire was still smoking on which, he was 
told, the Princesse de Lamballe’s heart had been broiled ! 

When, after many adventures, the Précorbins, accompanied 
by the Abbé, had reached Havre, they discovered to their horror 
that a family paper of infinite importance had been left behind 
in Paris. The eldest daughter, with dauntless courage, volun- 
teered to return and fetch it, which she actually succeeded in 
doing, although the house was occupied by the National Guard. 
On reaching London Madame Précorbin took a house in the 
*Marybone New Road’ where she boarded other refugees, and 
her daughters added to the sparse income by their beautiful 
needlework, for which Mrs. Larpent was untiring in her efforts 
to obtain orders. ‘They are pious, well-behaved women, unlike 
the French character,’ she observes to her diary, but a morning 
spent in hearing of their terrible experiences -unfitted her, she 
admits, on her return to do anything but paint flowers from 
nature on china jars and flower stands, and to make flannel 
waistcoats for the soldiers who might soon have to go and fight, 
while her schoolboy son John ‘ red loud’ Pope’s Iliad. 

But there were many other ladies ‘ whose distresses occupied 
much of my mind.’ There was Madame de Saisseval, ‘ the dis- 
tressed paintress, whom we hope to get situated with Mrs. 
Brownrigg to instruct her children,’ who she admits is ‘the most 
interesting woman I ever saw’; and on the other hand she feels 
she cannot recommend Madame Ménageot, who ‘ wants bread 
as governess or companion or in any other capacity.’ ‘Oh! I 
cannot bear to think of all their sufferings,’ she exclaims, even 
though she considers that as a nation they deserve them. 

No doubt in the spring of 1794 it was a relief to go down 
with her husband and boys for a few days’ holiday to Ashtead. 
Even here, however, she was not exempt from anxiety. With 
the threat of war always impending, it was a time of scarcity. 
Much of the Larpents’ moderate means had gone to the assistance 
of the refugees, and now their own poor in the country must not 
be neglected. So she walked to the farm to consult with Mr. 
King as to what was the best course to take with wheat at 90s. 
per quarter. The farmer, being a thrifty man, recommended her 
to feed the ducks upon pollard and skim milk, and also mentioned 
that ‘ the rice water boiled previous to being made into puddings - 
and not thrown away made‘starch?’ Mrs. Larpent-returned to 
her house apparently resigned to these economies and observes 
piously in her diary ‘ We should suffer all things with resignation 
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and glorify God by our submission.’ Let us hope the ducks on 
their meagre diet were capable of sharing her submission. 

Her peace was not for long, for she had scarcely arrived in 
town when Madame de Vaudreuil walked in to consult her about 
@ nurse and baby clothes for her daughter, Madame de la Tour, 
who was destitute, and all these had to be provided by Mrs: 
Larpent’s efforts, and no doubt largely out of her own pocket. 

We cannot be surprised if, as time passed, and their difficulties 
became less acute, their benefactress’s puritanical soul revolted 
@ little against what she considered the levity of the French 
refugees. After all, she had her own preoccupations, for at this 
time Mr. Larpent’s payments from the Privy Purse were uncer- 
tain, and much of her time was given to ‘rousing his spirits,’ 
as well as to conducting her household, educating her sons, and 
attending to her social duties in a fitting manner. The de Vaud- 
reuils made great demands upon her sympathy when in 1796 
the Marquis joined Monsieur’s abortive expedition to La Vendée, 
where the Marquise lost two grandsons, sons of the Duc de 
Séran, whose chéteau was the rendezvous of the Royalists. But 
she was not at all pleased when she heard earlier in the year that 
Monsieur had sent for the Comte de Vaudreuil and his young 
bride to join him at Holyrood House, and that the latter had 
‘un petit arrangement’ with the Duc de Bourbon. ‘ What a 
nation they are,’ she exclaims, with some reason ; ‘the more I 
know of their morals and manners the less I wonder at what has 
happened!’ Nevertheless, she strives to do them justice. 


I have been extremely struck with the different manner in which the 
most sensible and moderate-minded emigtants conversed on the cause of 
their misfortunes when they first arrived here and that which they have 
adopted since. No people could appear to be more conscious of the errors 
in their morals, the effeminacy and want of energy in their manners, 
the defects of their mode of education amongst their nobility and of their 
Court . . . but as the number of emigrants increased, as their connexions 
with each other were resumed, or their habits of life restored here (which 
they have been in a wonderful degree, for, like the Jews, they are a 
separated people), much of these opinions and sentiments died away, and 
all the frivolity of their national character reappeared in a variety of 
ways. Notwithstanding this, many have struggled with their misfortunes 
in a heroic manner, and few comparatively have offended our laws or 
openly violated our customs. 


What Mrs. Larpent could never understand or forgive were 
the efforts of this ‘separated people ’ to seek distraction in society. 
In the forefront of such offenders were the de Vaudreuils. The 
little Comtesse as a bride gave a féte to one hundred and fifty 
people, and the fact that the guillotine had claimed victims from 
almost every family did not apparently in the least prevent the 
guests from enjoying themselves ! 
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Far worse was it later when the Comte de Vaudreuil, whom 
she refers to as this ‘ gallant of the French Court,’ the old rake 
‘who had married his god-daughter,’ lay wasting with a hectic 
fever in a lodging in George Street, Portman Square, and 
‘held a concert of thirty people to hear a new singer whom he 
had known at Venice.’ No doubt it was a little trying for a lady 
who had spared so much valuable time in raising money and pro- 
curing assistance for people in sore straits, and whose feelings 
had been perpetually harrowed with the true tales of their un- 
paralleled sufferings, to find them upon the smallest provocation 
more inclined to amuse themselves than she was herself! It 
was true that the Baron de Tranquéleon had told her that among 
the émigrés ‘few are as much affected as we might suppose,’ 
while in Paris everybody went to public amusements just the same 
as usual; ‘that for gay women and young men it was the Island 
of Circe; for those who thought, which few French do, it was 
a hell!’ 

Even the much-valued Baron, who had delighted her with his 
tales of Marie Antoinette’s youth when he was a page at Court, 
and other interesting reminiscences, fell a little out of favour 
at this time. He came inopportunely to call one evening, when 
old Mr. Larpent, the father-in-law, lay dying, and was so filled 
with the news that the French had landed in Fishguard Bay— 
‘What is to become of the émigrés?’—that he could not grasp 
the proper solemnity of the occasion. Mrs. Larpent pretended 
to no conventional grief for an old gentleman whose death was 
a happy release, but, no doubt, her nerves were a little jarred. 
‘For a Frenchman he (the Baron) is worthy and good. We 
esteem him, but in a time of anxiety their turbulent spirits, their 
inconsequential inquiries fatigue the mind.’ Perhaps she was not 
altogether sorry when, in the following year, 1798, the year of 
the glorious victory of the Battle of the Nile, the Baron was at 
last able to join his wife at Braganza. 

For the next few years we find little reference to French 
matters in Mrs. Larpent’s journal. The affairs of her own 
country, sufficiently enthralling, occupied much of her attention. 
Her sister’s marriage enabled her to practise further economies, 
and she was able to give more time to those domestic ‘ followed 
occupations’ so dear to her heart. The amount of needlework 
accomplished in the year 1799, including valences for the ‘ eating- 
room’ windows, a hearth carpet in cross stitch, the darning of 
a whole set of chair covers, not to speak of underlinen for the 
family and a gown for her sister, might well make the modern 
housewife feel dizzy. Her list of books read, covering a wide 
range of history, travels, sermons (of course), and lectures, and 
concluding with five or six books of Tom Jones, with which she 
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admitted herself highly amused, proves, moreover, that in the 
eighteenth century a housewife felt no obligation to scorn letters. 

On the 29th of April 1802 peace was proclaimed, and the 
Diarist attended many public and private functions in honour of 
the occasion. Only three years later, however, England was 
thrilled with the dread of a Napoleonic invasion. Mrs. Larpent, 
hearing all sorts of rumours from her sister, then living on the 
Norfolk coast, laid in provisions and went to Hyde Park to watch, 
with patriotic pride, the King review the troops, volunteers and 
regulars, numbering near 18,000 men. She greatly admired the 
North Britons, ‘ whose appearance is terrific. Their Grenadiers 
are mostly above six feet high, their bonnets covered with black 
feathers.’ She also saw the ‘ Herries Light Horse’ come in, 
Elliot’s Westminster Cavalry, and the Southwark Light Horse, 
and pronounced the show a very fine one. ‘They are so well- 
mounted and dressed.” These were, indeed, anxious days, for 
shortly after holding his great review the King was attacked with 
illness, and his mind for a time seriously unhinged. 

Meantime, in the opening years of the new century, the Lar- 
pents had take a house at Parson’s Green, where the Bishop of 
Montpellier was their near neighbour and spent much of his time 
with them, joining them in their long country walks and expedi- 
tions, and no doubt keeping Mrs. Larpent’s sympathies alive for 
his fellow-countrymen. 

It was while they were here that the Bishop of Moulins, 
described as a ‘little deformed lively man,’ came to visit his 
brother of Montpellier. His visit was unexpected. He arrived 
after dark, and a bed had to be procured for him, and the two 
old gentlemen had evidently fussed about and spoken of it as 
quite an adventure ; ‘ but he said after those he had experienced 
nothing came amiss or could be an adventure to him.’ For the 
little lively man had been for many years Almoner to the Mes- 
dames de France, Adelaide and Victoire, daughters of Louis the 
Fifteenth, and had followed them to Naples and later had shared 
all the misery of their flight to Trieste. Mrs. Larpent had heard 
the bare outline of this piteous tale before, but to have all the 
horrid details from one who had actually been an actor in it, 
even though it was now three years ago, was a very different 
and more interesting matter. His manner of narrative struck her 
as ‘ not unlike the idea one has of the story-teller in Arabia, though 
with all the vivacity and rapidity of a Frenchman.’ The Bishop 
was one of the eighty people living under the protection of the 
old Princesses in the Palace at Caserta, who had been roused at 
2 a.M. on the morning of the 30th of December 1799, and by 
order of the King and Queen of Naples despatched in relays of 
carriages to embark for Trieste. With his unhappy royal mis- 
tresses he had waded for four hours through deep snow—the 
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carriages having fallen into a drift. ‘ Everybody in consternation, 
everybody flying, all the inhabitants too afraid of the French 
to assist these fugitives. They were delayed in little towns, 
ordered backwards and forwards in their journey according to the 
hopes and fears of the Government and the progress of the 
French.’ 

Ultimately they had to go on to Brindisi and there, instead 
of finding the frigate they had been told to expect, there was 
nothing. Evidently in the sauve qui peut of the Neapolitan Court 
they had been forgotten. At great expense they hired a small 
vessel to take the Princesses and part of their household, of whom 
the Bishop was one, while the rest followed as they could. We 
know the vivid details of that melancholy voyage of fifty-two 
days. ‘The Princesses were privileged with a mattress and cover- 
let while the rest lay on the bare floor. No provisions were 
provided for them. They fared with the Captain (an English- 
man or American) and his men, helping themselves from ‘a 
vast porringer of coarse soop placed in the middle of the ship 
twice a day.’ 

It is hardly credible [remarks Mrs. Larpent], how so many people could 
be so thoughtless and without any order in the removal; but what is yet 
more surprising, and marks the levity of the French, the Bishop said 
that they were at times very merry, and to the praise of the Princesses 
he added that during that time they never showed the least ill-temper 
or peevishness (which was the more remarkable considering that they were 
both over sixty) . . . when the gloomy lamp was lighted at night they 
sat all close to each other in this unwholesome place and told stories, 
repeated adventures, verse, &., laughed and, he repeated it, were merry 
except when storms arose or ships were seen, for they knew that several 
French ships were in search of them to take them prisoner. 


There was on board one honourable exception to this spirit 
of French levity, or, as we might consider it, admirable courage ! 
This was to be found in an old fugitive French Bishop who was 
of a very different calibre from his brother of Moulins. ‘ This man 
for the whole fifty-two days and nights lay on a raised plank, 
never changed his clothes, had on a dirty nightcap and a greasy 
great-coat, never moved but twice a day to go to the porringer 
and eat; never spoke but to ask how the wind was. If they told 
him it was contrary, he said ‘‘Je suis bien mal’’; if they told 
him it was favourable he turned on the other sidé of his plank and 
dozed, and thus passed fifty-two days. He did not die.’ 

Mrs. Larpent refrains from further comment, but we can 
hardly suppose she thought his conduct really superior to that of 
his much enduring companions. The Russian frigate sent in 
search of the Princesses, to take them and their party to Trieste, 
was at last encountered near Corfu, but so violent was the storm 
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raging at the time that, the frigate being mistaken for the enemy, 
it was exceedingly difficult to arrive at an understanding. Even 
when they were at last safely on board the Bishop of Mouins 
said that the ship was leaking and the dirt and vermin disgusting. 
It is not surprising that neither of the poor elderly Princesses 
very long survived their horrible adventures. Meantime the 
rest of their companions had followed as best they could. Among 
them was a certain Abbé, a friend of the Bishop’s, who told him 
he was on board a ship with a number of Calabrian merchants : 


These were even more terrified of the French than the refugees them- 
selves. When the Russian frigate was first sighted one of the merchants 
fell into a perfect frenzy of terror. Snatching off his vest, he undid a 
girdle with a bag attached round his waist and thrust it into the hands 
of the Abbé. ‘Here, friend, take this in which is 200 pistoles. I am 
going.’ ‘Going whither?’ gasped the astonished Abbé, looking at the waste 
of water about them. ‘ Into the sea to drown myself. I had rather give 
you my property, though you are a stranger, my body to the sea, and 
my sins to Purgatory, than be taken by the French,’ and he was plunging 
into the sea when the Abbé caught him and begged him to take another 
look, as the vessel was not French. He spoke in haste and ignorance, for 
at that distance it was impossible to distinguish, but, as he piously 
remarked, ‘Le mensonge valait bien la vie de l’homme.’ Happily for 
them all, if was no mensonge as it turned out. The Calabrian grew 
calm, took back his girdle, put on his vest, crossed himself, and escaped 


Purgatory that time! 


One curious incident connected with this flight of the Prin- 
cesses, which was told to Mrs. Larpent by the Bishop of 
Moulins and faithfully entered in the diary, seems to have alto- 
gether escaped any historian. A young Corsican of the name of 
Colonna was exploring the neighbourhood of Brindisi with some 
other young men when the alarm was raised that the French were 
approaching. The young men, terrified for their lives, induced 
a farmer to let them take refuge in a barn. The man looked at 
Colonna closely, and then went round the country announcing 
that the Hereditary Prince of Naples had returned from Palermo 
to his own people and was lying hidden in his barn. The 
wretched Colonna, more terrified than ever, could not induce 
him to believe that he was merely a Corsican traveller. A 
vast crowd assembled and with joy and acclamations carried what 
they supposed to -be their runaway Prince to Brindisi, where 
the people sent a deputation from him to the French Princesses 
who were on board their hired frigate, but had not yet sailed. 
Colonna was properly appalled by the preposterous position, but 
decided, with reason as it proved, that it would be less dangerous 
to accept it than to go on denying his right to the rather delirious 
honours which were being heaped upon him. Finally he was 
shipped off by force to pay his respects to the Princesses, attended 
by @ fleet of boats ‘extremely decorated’ as for a regatta. The 
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royal ladies’ attendants were all drawn up on board in state to 
receive him, but the Princesses were in a little place apart. Many 
of the suite knew the Prince of Naples by sight, and were therefore 
astonished to see ‘a young man of a very graceful person and 
good address ushered on board amidst acclamations,’ but they 
were discreet enough to keep silence. 

‘He advanced to the Princesses making a sign for silence and 
talked to them apart and told them of his awkward situation.’ 
The Bishop of Moulins went on to relate that, finding himself 
compelled at the risk of his life to continue this preposterous rdéle 
imposed on him, ‘ Colonna issued a very sensible proclamation in 
the name of the Prince of Naples which calmed much of the dis- 
turbance in those parts and altogether behaved with great 
propriety.’ He finally got away, leaving two of his companions, 
‘nobles they called them,’ as hostages, and went to Palermo 
where he explained it all to the King and Queen, who had the 
good sense to appreciate what he had done. Indeed, according 
to the Bishop, they actually sent him back to Brindisi, where 
with their authority he continued to publish manifestoes, which 
were held to be better than anything the Prince himself could 
have achieved ! 

This strange little anecdote is hard indeed to credit in the 
light of sober historical accuracy. But it is quite impossible 
to accuse Mrs. Larpent of exaggeration, and above this particular 
entry she has written: ‘ These facts the Bishop most solemnly 
declared himself an eye witness to.’ So we can only leave it 
to the lively little Ecclesiastic’s solemn sense of truthfulness, 
which at this distance it is not for us to doubt ! 

In August 1803 Mrs. Larpent (as we have seen in the previous 
article) by the invitation of the Bishop of Montpellier attended 
the Féte of St. Louis in the Portman Square Chapel. She was 
not in the least impressed by the French princes there assembled, 
and her Protestant prejudices were outraged by the idolatrous 
form of service and above all by the ‘ bit of rag,’ as she calls it, 
on which the Host and the Chalice were set and which it was 
considered a ‘ privilege for the Princes to Kiss! ’ 

It was not until some years later, not until 1812, that this 
very Protestant lady found herself once again attending a Papist 
service in this same chapel. But this occasion was one so 
melancholy that there was little room in her mind for criticism 
or for any feeling but that of acute sadness. 

The dear Bishop described two years previously as ‘ delight- 
fully well, gay and happy at eighty-one’ died in the June of 
this year. He left Mr. Larpent his executor and trustee, for 
he had no closer friends in England than the Censor of Plays 
and his wife, and to them both, his death after twenty years of 
constant friendship and mutual interests was a real bereavement. 
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Mrs. Larpent made it her business in conjunction with his 
faithful servant to arrange for his grave at St. Pancras. She 
‘chose the plate and ordered the grave to be bricked.’ The 
Larpents were then living, owing to a diminished income, 
‘cheaply, respectably and comfortably’ at Sheen, and for this 
business she went to London on a friend’s barge, which, con- 
sidering the tortuous course of the river between Richmond and 
London, seems in these days to be a curiously slow form of 
progress. 

On the 23rd of June the whole family attended the services 
and masses which were performed for the dear Bishop’s funeral. 
The chapel was hung with black on which were escutcheons for 
his arms. In the centre of the chapel towards the altar his coffin 
rested on a sarcophagus covered with a large pall of black velvet. 
On this was his crozier entwined with crépe and his white 
mitre veiled in crépe with ‘ very high Tapers on stages around.’ 

The Bishop of Uzés ‘ performed ’ the service and the mourners 
included besides the Larpents ‘the Comte de Vaudreuil, the 
Bishop’s Grand Vicaire, and other French noblemen.’ Mrs. 
Larpent admits that she got very tired with the monotone of 
the matins and the High Mass, but there is no word this time 
of idolatry. The funeral procession she thought very plain. After 
the hearse and four followed four coaches with two walkers to 
each coach, but there were ‘proper velvets and feathers very 
handsome.’ Since ladies did not go to funerals in those days, 
Mrs. Larpent sadly, but no doubt with well-restrained grief, 
watched them start, and Mr. Larpent and his son drove in the 
last coach, while she went back to Sheen alone. 

“I was much tired and affected,’ she remarks, but adds ‘ The 
whole scene was extremely interesting, the chapel filled with old 
venerable dignified clergy and tottering yet fine-looking military 
men with their crosses and stars, with faded Grandeur, such a 
melancholy remnant of their prosperous days.’ Here, at all 
events, there had been no hint of the levity of that ‘depraved 
nation’ which had tried this rigid Evangelical lady so sorely in 
former years, even while at the Bishop’s behest, and at the 
dictates of her own heart and conscience, she had striven to do 
her best for the sufferers. 

Now the dear friend who had so often been her inspiration 
was gone, and the chapter was closed. We may be sure Mrs. 
Larpent went home very sadly, but after all she was a practical 
woman and, as she herself once observed, ‘ Domestic affairs make 
the groundwork of my life.’ So she spent the afternoon soberly 
enough in cutting out twenty ueckcloths of muslin from the India 
House for her stepson Seymour, who was about to go to Spain 
with Wellington as Judge Advocate of the Forces. 

Rose M. BRADLEY. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON DISES- 
TABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT 
IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


In the Nineteenth Century and After of last September, my 
article on ‘ Disestablishment in France and England’ might 
more accurately have been named ‘ The Separation of Church 
and State in France, considered in regard to the possible dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Church of England.’ 
It is worth noting that the sense of establishment and endow- 
ment so persistently, and falsely, attributed by Liberationists 
and political enemies to the Church of England, was, in a 
measure, true of the Church in France after the great Revolu- 
tion, under the Concordat between Napoleon and Pius the 
Seventh. For the State which had been torn asunder from its 
lifelong relationship, ‘ bound up in the bundle of life’ with the 
Church, and the Church which was then stripped bare of all 
temporalities, were reunited in an Establishment definitely 
drawn up, article by article, and registered under the name of 
the Concordat. In the Concordat Pius the Seventh acquiesced 
in the complete confiscation of Church property which had taken 
place during the great Revolution, on condition that the State 
undertook, henceforward, the expenses of Public Worship, in- 
cluding the payment of the clergy. The Budget des Cultes 
was constituted for this purpose, and in 1801 Bonaparte, First 
Consul, signed the Concordat on behalf of the French nation, and 
Pope Pius the Seventh (by his Legate Cardinal Consalvi) on 
behalf of the Church. One hundred.and four years after, in 
1905, this Contract was torn asunder by the French Government 
without any communication with Rome; the State once more 
abjured God, arfl the clergy of France became penniless. The 
whole of the Church property acquired since the great Revolu- 
tion, by private gift be it remembered, was also confiscated, 
including the fondations (trusts) for Masses for the Dead. 

It was this property which the Separation Act so generously ( !) 
proposed to leave to the individual parishes concerned (i.e. 
to leave each parish in the enjoyment of its property), provided 
such property should be held and administered by an Association 
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Cultuelle, composed of parishioners, no other qualification being 
allowed. Thus a Freemason or a Jew might have been a mem- 
ber; and, as the appeal on disputed questions was to the State 
courts, the Pope decided that beggary was. preferable to such 
conditions. ‘Once bit twice shy.’ The experiences, during the 
latter years of the Concordat, of the injustice of a hostile Govern- 
ment did not encourage the Pope to suffer the evils of the national 
abjuration of God, and the spoliation of the clergy, without, 
at least, the compensation of complete independence of the 
State. ; 

The bishops and clergy in France had been much divided 
in opinion as to the Associations Cultuelles. Most recognised 
the drawbacks and possible dangers, but many desired to try 
the experiment and save something from the shipwreck. The 
Pope decided against the Associations Cultuelles; the whole 
clergy of France, as one man, obeyed: the Church in France 
had its forces solid, undivided ; and as the bishops are appointed 
direct from Rome, at least they are chosen because they are 
men of real piety and zeal, men entirely of the same mind as 
the Pope. 

Before the Séparation, as after, the Pope and the whole 
clergy of France were firmly opposed to the confiscation of 
Church property; and, realising that the Séparation meant the 
confiscation of property definitely devoted to and given, at one 
time or another, for the purpose of the worship of and prayer 
to Almighty God, it was opposed, openly and firmly, as robbery 
of Almighty God ; and before and after 1905, many of the clergy, 
including bishops, were prosecuted and fined, for having pro- 
tested over and over again by pamphlets, and in pulpit, against 
the Séparation and confiscation; not a Bishop would have 
taken the responsibility of lifting his little finger to help the 
Séparation. Not only because of its corollary confiscation, but 
also for another reason. As my friend Monseigneur Dadolle, 
late Bishop of Dijon, often said : ‘ Much as we need money, and 
we never needed it so much for our work, the harm of spoliation 
is nothing compared with the awful, irremediable evil to the 
nation when the very name of God is officially wiped out.’ 

Mark you, this is not only on great State occasions ; but now 
that an unchristian State, through an uncliristian bureau- 
cracy, administers, regulates, interferes in every detail of the 
people’s existence, the name of God is wiped out, is forbidden, 
in schools, hospitals, and asylums, just as it is ignored in State 
functions, public ceremonies, and in all the great public admin- 
istrations. Leslie Stephen said that the idea of unsectarian 
Christianity was an absurd impossibility ; the idea of colourless 
unchristianity is equally impossible. In France we are now 
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living under an antichristian Government; so not only is the 
name of God wiped out in every department of State ramifica- 
tion, but the inspiring genius is Antichrist; and its hatred 
to Christianity permeates every hamlet in France; every 
home, every workshop. The withering, poisonous breath of 
Antichrist is everywhere; and the people, who are at the 
bottom simple and inclined to good, conscious of the anti- 
christian spirit of the bureaucracy which governs them, are, 
the majority, afraid of suffering in their material interests should 
they be suspected of Christian habits, still more of Christian 
zeal, and therefore acquiesce in a life without God, and often in 
death without God. 

Now, excepting in the more pious spots in France, the neigh- 
bours, even often the family, would let a man die without the 
priest ; although any person who cares and is independent, such 
as I myself for instance, can encourage and bring the priest ; 
and even where there has been opposition, I invariably have 
realised afterwards that the most hostile respect me for doing 
so. Many parishes are without any resident curé and are served 
(with their scattered hamlets) from a distance on_ alternate 
Sundays—two or three parishes being served by the same priest ; 
and this must continue until the present pénurie de prétres has 
ceased. The silence of the church bell is an immeasurable loss. 
In these circumstances the fear of public opinion paralysing 
@ population does immense harm. It may be said that for those 
who live without God it is only logical that they should die 
without Him; but as of the body so of the soul, ‘ while there 
is life, there is hope.’ Only God knows the secrets, ‘ the plague 
of each man’s heart ’ ; and the whole Gospel teaching, the whole 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures, is God’s yearning for man’s 
salvation. 

It has often been said to me by persons who lacked energy 
and courage to go to church, that I was on no account to suppose 
them ignorant of religion or hostile to the curé. ‘Je dis ma 
messe 4 la maison ; le Bon Dieu sait trés bien ce que c’est que le 
ménage ’; and once (of a husband) ‘ Le Bon Dieu n’attend rien 
des hommes avant leur mort.’ I asked if this was always so! 
and was answered literally, ‘ autrefois les hommes pratiquaient, 
mais que voulez-vous? il faut gagner sa vie, chercher pour les 
enfants; on dira ‘‘calotin’’ si on faisait comme autrefois; ce 
serait fini pour nous et les enfants.’ I remember a child 
in England describing some of his parents’ guests as ‘ the kind of 
Christians who don’t go to church’ ; and this kind, as will have 
been gathered, is also to be found in France; only here the great 
majority of the women and a large proportion of the men of 
the upper classes (in the wide sense of the term) are regular 
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church-goers, putting aside the fonctionnaire of every rank, 
who dares not call his soul his own, and who is deeply impressed 
by serving and representing an antichristian Government. 
Spying and public opinion have little power in Paris and big 
towns as to church-going. The tyranny of public opinion and 
the fear of being denounced are felt in the villages and smaller 
towns; but even as to this it is not the same all over France. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that the religious revival which 
had been going on for so many years, and has at last made itself 
manifest in Paris and other great cities and towns, has not yet 
reached the villages, which suffer doubly, from their dependence 
on the bureaucracy and from the evil influences of the scepticism 
which since the great Revolution had slowly permeated from 
above, from the upper classes. It is curious, however, to note 
that in the extremities of France furthest removed from such 
central intellectual and social influences, it is not seldom the case 
that the villages have kept their faith, while in the same neigh- 
bourhoods the towns may be still suffering from that sceptical 
blight from which Paris and the more central, and centre- 
making, towns have been markedly recovering into new and 
vigorous faith. But for the mass of the people, public opinion 
as represented by the Government, through the bureaucracy, 
paralyses beyond belief. 

The late Cardinal Coulié once asked the mayor of a village 
commune why he did not go to church. ‘ Votre Eminence, 
on n’y va pas parceque on n’y va pas; si on y allait, on irait,’ 
was the answer. The manipulation of patronage by an anti- 
christian bureaucracy is very powerful. Every advantage and 
disadvantage in the life of the people down to the smallest 
details depend on it. On the-other hand no external, no visible 
or audible authoritative expression, or even recognition, of the 
existence of God is permitted by the State. In a country so 
centralised and impressed by the authority of the Government, 
it is nothing short of miraculous that Christianity is not stifled 
to death. Monseigneur Dadolle attached an immense import- 
ance, for the nation, to the public recognition of God. He knew 
men. He realised fully that the great majority of baptised 
Christians were anything but lights set on a hill or witnesses 
to the truth of Christianity. But he held very strongly that the 
meaning of the Incarnation was the covering, almost the hiding, 
of the glory of God, of the beauty of Holiness, by the filthy rags 
of human nature, that human nature might, in its individual 
participation in the Divine, realise the Vision of the Prophet 
Zechariah (Zechariah, ch. iii.). He thought also that the Parable 
of the Tares and the Wheat was too often forgotten; and 
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he felt an intense yearning over the generations to grow up in 
an antichristian State. 

And all this, although he and his fellow-bishops were galled 
at every step by the ever-increasing hostility and unfairness of 
State officials to the Church; misusing the Concordat until it 
became a constant source of discord—the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment even going to the length of stopping the stipends of 
bishops or clergy who incurred its displeasure. 

Despite this the régime of the Concordat had been a truce 
which the Church had used more and more earnestly and intelli- 
gently. . 

Great names shine out like stars in the dark sky. Abbé 
Emery, Superior of Saint Sulpice, often consulted by Napoleon 
the First. Chateaubriand, whose Génie de Christianisme con- 
tributed to change the current of antichristian ideas; and in 
this Monsieur de Bonald also helped by his writings. Many of 
the best bishops had been martyrs or were in exile, having 
refused the oath of the ‘ Constitution Civile du Clergé,’ and 
many bishoprics had been permanently suppressed. But of the 
bishops appointed after the Concordat, most were good and 
earnest men, though not brilliant, nor in any way remarkable. 
Under the Restoration Monseigneur de Quelen, Archbishop of 
Paris, and Monseigneur de Frayssinous—a bishop in partibus— 
Ministre despCultes, were great and holy influences. Under 
Louis Philippe, Lacordaire restarted the Dominican Order in 
France, and he and the Pére de Ravignan (a Jesuit) stormed the 
citadels of men’s souls by their wonderful preaching in Notre 
Dame. Under the second Republic and second Empire, Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans,’ the great worker and 
teacher, educator and director of souls, whose Cuvre des 
Catéchismes has been appreciated and adapted in England; the 
Pére Gratry, whose commentaries on the Gospels and other 
writings are not half enough known out of France; Louis 
Veuillot, the ardent journalist and polemic; each of these, from 
their different points of view, worked with all his might for the 
Kingdom of God. And as a giant among them the Comte de 
Montalembert, the intimate friend of Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
that magnificent worker and writer, thinker and fighter; that 
holy man whose grand old French blood lived out so gloriously 
the traditions of his race. We British have also our share in the 
pride of his name, for his mother was a Forbes. 

Well, these planets, and others impossible to dwell on now 


1 A life of Monseigneur Dupanloup by M. Emile Faguet, lately published 
by Hachette and Co., is well worth reading; and is particularly interesting 
since the writer in his preface to his Anti-Cléricalisme dubbed himself as a 
Libre Penseur. 
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for lack of space, as well as myriads of unnamed and forgotten 
stars, were lights through all those years; and following them 
during the last forty years, ever since the awful war, the Church 
in France has been steadily increasing and multiplying its ener- 
gies, organisations, and inventions to meet changing needs.” The 
work so praised in articles in the Hibbert, the Constructive, the 
Church Quarterly, the Dublin, and other Reviews, is the fruit 
and extension of the work of many years before the Séparation. 
The only wholly new work since the Séparation is the building 
of churches, utilising of chapels belonging to exiled congrega- 
tions, and making of new parishes with the consequent evan- 
gelisation of the population. |My husband is president of a 
company of laymen for building and owning of churches, 
workmen’s dwellings, parish halls, and clubrooms in Paris and 
its suburbs. By these means not only have twenty-five new 
parishes been supplied with churches, etc., since 1905, and fifteen 
or more missions started which will become parishes, but several 
kindred companies have been formed, mostly for owning a par- 
ticular church or building. Where the curé of a new parish 
has the means he leases direct from the company ; where he has 
not, the Archbishop of Paris supplies the money from a fund 
administered by Monseigneur Fages who is the mainspring of a 
‘ Quéte,’ collection, for ‘Les Chapelles de Secours.’ All this is 
an immense gain, as under the Concordat the making of new 
parishes had become practically impossible, and since the Sépara- 
tion the younger generation of clergy have certainly a sense of 
' freedom and emancipation from the régime of ‘surtout pas de 
zele’ which formally hampered the clergy. There were always 
brilliant exceptions, but latterly, and more and more, the State 
had preferred the less zealous for bishops; and inevitably by 
these the clergy were not stimulated, even if not positively dis- 
couraged. Just before the Séparation seventeen bishoprics were 
vacant owing to the impossibility of the Pope accepting the only 
men the Government would allow. The greatest difficulty now 
lies in the want of clergy. The military service (from which 
the clergy and seminarists were formerly exempted) has affected 
the numbers of the clergy ; certainly for the next few years there 
will be an ever increasing diminution of candidates for Holy 
Orders ; and during the first few years following the Séparation 
parents withdrew or withheld their children from the little 
seminary, alarmed by the threatened beggary of the clergy. 


* Read the Vie de Monseigneur d’Hulst, par Monseigneur Baudrillart, 
Recteur de l'Institut Catholique de Paris (Hachette and Co., 1914),-a work of 
absorbing interest and, particularly the second volume, of most masterly treat- 
ment. L’Eglise de France sous la Troisitme République, par le Pére Lecanuet 
(Poussielgue and Co., 1910) is very interesting and worth-reading. 
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But already this is changing, and the little seminaries are refilling 
in all dioceses, are full in some. Still the deficit of priests must 
continue until such of the younger seminarists as shall have proved 
their vocations, as far as is possible, at the early stage, have 
passed on to the ‘Grand Séminaire,’ again been tested by military 
service, and shall have received Holy Orders. The older men 
are dying and their ranks cannot be filled. The blanks would 
be even more but for the ‘ Vocations tardives’; elder men, 
principally from the bourgeoisie and professional classes, but in- 
cluding the services, who are coming forward. This is particu- 
larly the case in the diocese of Paris, but there are ‘ Vocations 
tardives’ in almost every diocese. 

Meanwhile not only are many parishes without priests, but 
in one or two dioceses the want of sufficient candidates has even 
necessitated closing the ‘Grand Séminaire,’ and the sending of 
their few séminarists to an adjoining diocese. Despite all this 
the whole tone of the bishops is hopeful, for, as has been said, 
the little seminaries are refilling; ‘notre pépiniére’ as writes 
a bishop. 

Finding the money to pay the clergy, finance ‘ écoles libres ’ 
and other ‘ ceuvres,’ is a constant, absorbing strain, and in many 
poor dioceses is a very great difficulty, especially as the old habit 
of giving to the priest in kind is, to a predominant extent, dying 
out ; in Burgundy it is now almost unknown. The ‘ coquetier’ 
who collects every egg and every chicken on his rounds, the 
increased facility of locomotion for marketing, added to the ever 
increasing difficulty the ‘ petit propriétaire ’ finds in making both 
ends meet (despite Protection), all combine to offer irresistible 
inducements to the peasantry to sell all their produce whenever 
they can. 

The poverty of the priests would be even greater but for the 
‘Casuel ’ and chair-money—i.e. payment by the year for the use 
of a particular chair or seat in church in country parishes. In 
Paris and towns generally, collections are made at every service 
from every worshipper. The ‘ Casuel ’ includes fees for baptisms, 
marriages, burials; these are the main source of income, and 
unfortunately in many country parishes where such help is speci- 
ally needed the ‘ Casuel’ has shrunk to next to nothing owing 
to depopulation, non-attendance at church, etc. In many parishes 
in the country, and generally in towns, the ‘ Casuel’ has had to 
be raised in price to meet the penury of the clergy and the needs 
of the ‘Culte.” The ‘denier du culte’ has produced less than 
was hoped, but fortunately necessitates house-to-house visitation, 
and refusals are rare, though the yearly contribution of the 
parishioner is, as a rule, in country parishes exceedingly small ; 
a few halfpence is the average. One of the consequences of the 
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suppression of the ‘ Budget des Cultes’ is that gifts of money, 
which formerly were used to educate those children of poor 
parents who desired to be priests, are now absolutely needed to 
pay the parish clergy. From two dioceses in particular the 
bishops write that formerly ‘ Vocations’ from their dioceses sup- 
plied foreign missionaries, and also parochial clergy to dioceses 
where there were insufficient vocations. ‘Now,’ they write, ‘ we 
have not the means,’ and ‘ the diocese is so poor we cannot even 
continue Church Schools, so these vocations are lost for want of 
money to pay their education.’ 

So much for France for the moment. Let me now consider 
the position of the Church of England ; after which I propose to 
point out some of the more salient differences in circumstances 
between the two countries : differences which, to my mind, make 
it impossible to consider that the experiences here stated of the 
Church in France since the Séparation apply favourably to the 
question of disestablishment and disendowment in England. I 
mean that the circumstances of the Church of England differ so 
materially as to preclude to a very great extent any grounds for 
inferring even such favourable results as have been experienced in 
France. 

First as to the facts of establishment and endowment in 
regard to the Church of England. 

It is well known that, as a matter of fact, the bishops and 
parochial clergy in England and Wales have never been State 
paid. This is annually attested by the Budget voted by the Com- 
mons, in which no mention whatever is made of the bishops 
and parochial clergy of the Church of England and Wales. 

Next as to the relationship of Church and State called the 
Establishment. The relationship of Church and State has con- 
tinued unbroken from the beginning of English history. The 
Mother of Parliaments is a name which might justly be given 
to the Church of England, since under her protection and in- 
spiration the English Parliament—which, until lately, has been 
the strength of the nation—first took shape and action. Henry 
the Eighth never dreamt that he would one day be supposed to 
have established a new Church; he realised that Acts of Parlia- 
ment were necessary to assure his authority (above all in public 
opinion) as replacing the Pope with whom he had quarrelled on 
the question of divorcing Katherine of Aragon; otherwise we 
may be sure the tyrannical and wily king would never have 
bothered himself with Acts of Parliament, Statutes, etc. 
However profoundly separation from Rome affected the Church 
of England, it went on, and has gone on, as of old, interwoven 
with the public life of the country, of the State, and has been 
the only voice which could be heard—which was allowed to be 
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heard !—in public life, expressing faith in Almighty God. Dis- 
establishment would mean a silencing of that voice; would mean 
a national, public abjuration of the name of God. Surely this 
must morally injure the country and the whole Empire, whose 
inspirations have been drawn from home. This must help the 
enemies of Christ, injure His cause. No doubt Liberationists 
might offer the alternative quoted recently by Lord Curzon as 
Lord Haldane’s solution when assembling clergy of various 
denominations on some official occasion—‘ Let us pray—silent 
prayer’; which to Lord Haldane and his sympathisers might 
possibly be satisfactory, but not as corporate expression to us 
Christians. To us it would be like substituting a white flag for 
the Union Jack. 

Not until Disestablishment and Disendowment should have 
happened would it be possible to realise how widely and pro- 
foundly disastrous to the moral .character of the national life 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England 
would be. 

Students of English history, particularly in the light of later 
research in the treasures of the Record Office, know how pro- 
foundly the religious changes during the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth, his son, his daughters, and through the following reigns, 
throughout the Civil Wars and up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, affected the people of England morally and 
materially, and we feel the vibration still. 

That great series of experiences (so loosely called the Reforma- 
tion), and their consequences, resembled more a series of storms 
of varying degrees of length and violence passing over a forest ; 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England 
would be like the uprooting of a giant oak. Not because of any 
temporal advantages as such, but because of the facts of many 
centuries, the facts of history. Have you never watched the myriad 
lives thrown up, disturbed, cast adrift, by the uprooting of the 
thousand rootlets growing far and wide from the main roots 
of an old tree? AsI said before, not until Disestablishment and 
Disendowment should have happened would it be understood how 
widely and profoundly disastrous to the moral character of the 
nation they would be, reaching far and away throughout the whole 
Empire, nay more: the whole question of Christendom against 
Antichrist would be affected. 

God knows we realise the infinite difference between what 
this moral national life might be, were it all permeated by the 
very life of Christ Himself, instead of chiefly by inherited 
standards and traditions of that life and teaching ; but I solemnly 
affirm that no one who has not my experience can appreciate 
the value of this official fealty to Almighty God. Nearly all my 
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life had been spent in England; there I breathed the air of (if 
you will) a nominally Christian country. The last eleven years 
of my life I have lived as a Frenchwoman wholly in a French 
society, and am as thoroughly acquainted with the public and 
social conditions of this country as with those of my native land; 
I realise the difierence in the general atmosphere of a country 
where, as in England, with all its weaknesses, sins, imperfec- 
tions, anomalies, God is still publicly owned and appealed to as 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ and every State function 
takes place under the name of the Blessed Trinity, where the 
framework of public life is Christian by profession—the difference 
of atmosphere between this and a country such as- France now 
is, with its glorious traditions, with qualities of the noblest, advan- 
tages of the greatest, possibilities of the highest, and wherein 
countless individuals in their orbits shine with the beauty of 
holiness; yet where, generally speaking, the public and private 
life, particularly the private life of the lower classes, is influenced 
and engineered for Antichrist through the State bureaucracy by 
Freemasonry, whose mot d’ordre is ‘ There is no God.’ 

Those who, like the Bishop of Oxford, seem to look to the 
disestablishment and to the disendowment of the Church of 
England as a possible, even if not probable, millennium, any- 
how a winnowing of the chaff, and a presenting of Christianity 
to the nation under the attractive form of a renewed apostolate 
without sword, scrip or purse—with nothing, in fact, to annoy, 
arouse jealousy, or incur the slightest suspicion of class, culture, 
or money advantages—may object, ‘ But in England Freemasonry 
is an innocent, colourless benevolent fund, and never in England 
would Antichrist officially govern.’ Why assume this? I confess 
formerly I should have thought the same. But not only have 
we the object-lesson of an Under Secretary of State of the present 
Government in England openly working for Antichrist, but Non- 
conformity has completely changed its life principle; and this 
is, to my mind, its death warrant as a religious body in’ the 
Christian sense. Individuals remain who live for the Kingdom 
of God ; but as a Power, the so-called United Free Churches are 
united only to hinder the Church of England; their fatuous, 
pharisaical assurances of spiritual altruism deceive no one. The 
whole policy of this attack on the Church in Wales, and as to 
religious teaching in schools, is a policy as unchristian as can 
well be imagined. 

If the Church of England should be disestablished and dis- 
endowed, the Roman Catholic Church in England will be next, 
and easily swept out, though its position in the country is identical 
with that of the Nonconformist bodies. The ‘No Popery’ cry 
will be raised in some well-chosen moment, once the Irish vote 
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has ceased to be omnipotent; and by the political action of the 
United Free Churches will Christian Science, Occult Buddhism, 
New Thought, the Ethical Society, Buddhism and Mahometism, 
for a time possess the land. Let me congratulate Dr. Clifford 
and his friends prospectively. 

Now, as to misconceptions with regard to France, and the 
more salient differences between the two countries. The Bishop 
of Oxford, in his speech supporting the Bill disestablishing and 
disendowing the Church in Wales, not only seemed to imagine 
that the French clergy had welcomed—i.e. not resisted—disen- 
dowment ; but he also certainly seemed to show further misunder- 
standing in, apparently, auguring great things for Christianity in 
England from disestablishment and disendowment ; because, in 
his very amusingly incorrect description, he said that, since the 
Séparation ‘the Church in France is in many ways vindicating 
its claim to be the Church of the country in directiona which 
surprise us.’ But all along ‘the Church in France’ has been, 
has never had occasion to claim to be, * the Church of the country.’ 
Any suggestion to the contrary would amuse the French. They 
would understand the proposition that many might claim to be 
‘libres penseurs,’ but as regards Christianity the Roman Catholic 
Church is all that counts. And here I must confess my amaze- 
ment at the ignorance lately displayed by the Bishop of Uganda 
when speaking in support of Protestantism in France.* He 
defended his action from the charge of promoting religious divi- 
sions, on the ground that France is not a wholly Roman Catholic 
country. In disputing this, be it understood, I speak of the French 
population in France; for as to the foreign races filling France, 
they are not of the country. Among the French throughout 
France there are a very limited number of Protestants. Apart 
from the congregations scattered here and there in Paris, they 
are to be found, so to say, in colonies where Protestantism has 
been handed on from father to son in a few of the Departments. 
At the time of the Séparation the Eglises réformées accepted the 
Associations Cultuelles (which now number 850, with 950 pas- 
teurs), so keeping their own trust property ; and they might have 
benefited by the Pope’s refusal of the Associations Cultuelles, as 
they had mighty friends at court, and might easily have stepped 
into some of their neighbours’ shoes, had there been growing 
new congregations to do so. No advantage, however, accrued 
to the Protestants from the spoliation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for the simple reason that French Protestantism does 
not really grow. The numbers given above embrace every form of 


3 Somewhere in the month of February 1914. I cannot trace the number 
of The Times, but am sure of the fact. It was at a meeting held in Lord 
Howard de Walden’s house and at the time the Kikuyu controversy flourished. 
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Protestantism—Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, Methodists 
etc. Not even the good Bishop of Uganda and his friends will 
arrive at making anything of Protestantism, in the sense of its 
spreading as a living Christian religion in France among the 


French. 

An article in the February issue of the Quarterly Register of 
the Presbyterian Alliance gives a very interesting account of the 
present religious situation in France : 


The passing of the ‘Separation’ Act in December 1905 marked, as 
everyone knows, the opening of a new era for the Protestant Church in 
France. It was not only that the finances of the Church were deprived 
of State subsidies, and its subsidies and its administrations freed from 
State control, but for the first time since Henry IV. genuine liberty was 
accorded it, and petty officials could no longer hinder its development as 
they willed. In 1905 the State provided a little over 70,0001., to be applied 
to the salaries of the pastors and the equipment of the Theological Halls. 
Six years after, in 1911, Professor Allier showed from the official state- 
ments furnished by the different Finance Committees to the Reformed and 
Lutheran Synods that the churches had subscribed during the year then 
ended 125,160/., more than 26,0001. above their total resources previous 
to the ‘Separation.’ * It is not too much to say that the French Reformed 
Protestants contribute to the funds of their Church six times more than 
they did eight years ago. It must also not be forgotten what a small 
minority the French Protestants are in the nation. There are whole 
regions of France in which not one Protestant church can be found, and 
many a large and prosperous town is in like case. Free thought, atheism, 
has lost all its prestige and much of its audacity, but Roman Catholicism 
is as active as ever, and its influence is even more pervasive and more 
persuasive than of old. 


M. Paul Sabatier, in l’Orientation Religieuse de la France 
Actuelle,* expresses one reason for what he calls ‘1’insuccés de la 
propagande protestante.’ 


Les protestants ont blessé la France par leur théologisme, leur tour 
d’esprit critique, un zéle d’iconoclastes cherchant partout des idoles & 
détruire. Ce qu’elle leur reproche par-dessus tout, c’est de n’avoir pas vu 
qu’elle a depuis longtemps sa religion, une religion & laquelle elle ne s’est 
pas convertie, qu’elle n’a pas acceptée, pour la bonne raison que cette religion 
est la chair de sa chair, sa créatrice et sa créature, qu’elle la vit, qu’elle en 
vit, qu’elle l’a faite et la fait tous les jours, et que ce catholicisme—car 
c’est lui—n’est pas un catholicisme administratif, fabriqué dans les bureaux 
de la curie, mais une tradition vivante, oi Roland et Charlemagne, saint 
Louis et Joinville, sainte Geneviéve et Jeanne d’Arc, Pascal et saint 
Vincent de Paul, les principes de 89 et des visions sociales, chimériques 
peut-étre, se rencontrent et vivent céte & céte: ‘ Je crois la Sainte-Eglise 
universelle,’ dit le Frangais croyant; et le Francais incroyant et révolu- 


* If this had not been so, the continuation of the Protestant ministry would 
have been impossible. The generosity of certain Protestant bankers and 
members of the ‘ Haute Finance’ largely contributes to meet the deficit. 

* I profoundly disagreed with the author’s conclusions, more often than 
not, when reading this book.—S. M. P. F. 
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tionnaire, qui n’a pas eppris ces mots, dit la méme chose avec d’autres 
mots. Et en parlant ainsi, les uns et les autres n’emploient pas quelque 
formule théologique, ils chantent leur joie d’appartenir & une société qui 
n’a ni commencement ni fin, qui plonge par delé les siécles historiques 
jusqu’au premier éveil de l’intelligence, jusqu’aux pauvres bégayements 
de la conscience morale et de la volonté; ils sentent qu’ils appartiennent 
& cette société, mais ils veulent plus: ils se donnent & elle, et avec elle, et 
par elle, cherchent & réaliser un réve de noblesse, de beauté, de liberté ou 
de sainteté. 


And I would further add that if a Frenchman wants God he 
really wants Him. If in any sense he is a Christian or desires 
to become so, he wants a Saviour; he wants Grace ; he wants all 
that the Gospel offers, real spiritual help and sacramental life ; 
he wants all he finds in the Church of Rome, and which he 
does not find in the Eglises Réformées. And though in the 
hereditary Protestant families doubtless traditions are continued 
of noble life and virtue, Protestantism has found its level in 
France as elsewhere. As my father, Lord Selborne, used to say, 
‘ Protestantism is a negation, a qualification of a position, not a 
faith.’ 

Thus we find the religious situation in France after the 
Séparation singularly uncomplicated. We find a united, celibate 
clergy under the Pope, as one man, fighting the devil. In 
England we have as a majority a married clergy, and we have 
no one Head, or General, sure of obedience. Not only so, but 
in England and Wales we have over 283 sects of Protestants, 
called the United Free Churches, adding to the general dogmatic 
confusion, and the Roman Catholic Church alone acting and 
teaching under clear authority. I am stating well-known facts. 

There can be no doubt that the Church in France is singularly 
fitted to bear disestablishment and disendowment. The very 
Church of Rome is a framework and establishment of ages; 
despite its having been deprived of temporal power, its whole 
hierarchy crowned by the Papacy is calculated to resist and stand. 

Now look at the Church of England. Were it disendowed 
how could a married clergy be continued? What could happen 
in our villages without the married clergy? I confess that, 
despite the French clergy being mainly of the peasant class and 
of, and in, the life of the people and thoroughly at home with 
them, yet in France the absence of such a home centre in every 
village as we have in England strikes me constantly, especially 
in regard to women and girls. Nevertheless experience con- 
vinces me that a married clergy would no more suit France than 
I believe a wholly celibate clergy would meet the needs of village 
life in England. The present state of things in the Church of 
England, as to this, seems now to be ideal; those who have the 
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vocation of celibacy devoting themselves in religious bodies, 
brotherhoods, such as St. John the Evangelist, Cowley ; the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection, Mirfield ; and others : and those who 
have not, but have the vocation of Holy Orders, working in 
parishes with their families (whenever they are worth their salt) 
to the immeasurable good of the villagers, and of the majority 
of the married clergy this is true. 

But were the Church of England disestablished and disen- 
dowed how could a married clergy be continued? 

Let me repeat that the money to pay the clergy in France is 
found almost everywhere with difficulty, the usual stipend of a 
country curé being 36/1. a year, and in a few dioceses 121. to 201. 
@ year is all that can be given; and although the incomes of town 
clergy are larger owing to the ‘ Casuel,’ in Paris and the greater 
towns much larger, yet it is no exaggeration to say that these 
incomes rarely compare with the better endowed towns living 
in England, and as a rule are nearer those of averagely good 
English country cures. It needs no imagination to realise the 
calls on the incomes of town clergy; think of a married clergy 
in such a position, and in the country villages how could they 
live? Further comment is surely unnecessary as to the problem 
under disestablishment and disendowment. 

Then there is the question of the elementary schools. Unless 
it be solved in England on principles of real religious equity (and 
should such a miracle of grace take place no more will be heard 
of disestablishment and disendowment), there again will be a 
problem indeed far more difficult financially than in France. 

Here the Church schools are a huge drain, but the clergy 
realise that in their maintenance lies the whole of the future 
Christianity of France, and many parts of France have ‘ écoles 
libres’ ; in almost every diocese there are some. Sunday schools, 
patronages, catechisms help greatly, but only help; cannot take 
the place of Church schools; the ‘école sans Dieu’ or ‘ école 
avec Dieu ’—all lies there ; but as the ‘ école libre’ is not recog- 
nised or subsidised by the State the expenses entailed are in- 
dependent, both as to salaries and fabrics, of State control ; the 
salaries are much lower than in England, particularly in the 
country ; and such experiences as are enjoyed in England of the 
Board of Education’s requirements are happily unknown. This 
is stated in no disparagement of the truly heroic efforts of the 
French clergy and laity, and at last the people are beginning to 
realise the difference between the ‘école sans Dieu’ and the 
‘école avec Dieu’; a sure sign of which is that M. Viviani, in 
his election address recently posted up all over France at public 
expense, declares for ‘ La neutralité scolaire ; un contrat de pro- 
bité entre 1’Etat et la famille.” Unfortunately the late discus- 
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sions in the ‘Chambre’ on the ‘ Défense Laique’ tally with 
M. Viviani’s declarations in 1904 in L’Humanité rather than 
with his posters. 


Et la neutralité? Elle fut toujours wn mensonge. Certes, elle fut peut- 
étre un mensonge nécessaire, lorsqu’on forgeait, au milieu des impétueuses 
coléres de la droite, la loi scolaire. On promit cette chimére de la neutralité 
pour rassurer quelques timidités dont la coalition eft fait obstacle au prin- 
cipe de la loi. Mais Jules Ferry avait l’esprit trop net pour croire & 
l’éternité de cet expédient. Et le malheur c’est que ses disciples prennent 
pour un principe ce qui, dans ses mains un peu lourdes, ne fut qu’un 
prétexte, 


Hopeful signs in France as to its ‘ Jeunesse Catholique,’ and 
in England in demonstrations for Church schools and in objec- 
tion to the dismemberment of the Church of England and Wales, 
should serve as beacons to avoid passable rocks and not to mistake 
them for inevitable shipwreck. 


Dans le présent, la régle de conduite qui se déduit des enseignements de 
l’Eglise tient dans ce seul mot: tirer le meilleur parti de ce qui est... 
Dans l’avenir, il est permis de prévoir que, de plus en plus, le respect 
des convictions d’autrui servira les intéréts de la vérité. . .-. Sans doute, 
tous les esprits réfiéchis, méme dans les rangs de nos adversaires, s’accordent 
& prévoir, pour les temps qui s’approchent, un renouveau de la foi chrétienne 
dans l’humanité. Les excés de la libre pensée, les ruines qu’elle prépare 
dans l’ordre moral et dans l’ordre social, raméneront les hommes éclairés, 
et & leur suite, les masses, vers cette religion sublime, dont les affinités 
naturelles avec le bien, apparaftront chaque jour plus éclatantes. 


These are the words of Monseigneur d’Hulst ; the facts of to-day 
are already justifying his thoughts, his words spoken nearly 
twenty years ago. 

But I must end. I have stated baldly some of the differences 
which, to my mind, would make it sheer folly, if not actually 
criminal, to help forward disestablishment and disendowment in‘ 
England. The Bishop of Oxford, in the speech to which I have 
referred, having moaned over Modernism in the Church of Eng- 
land, in another context regretted that ‘the Church in France 
is bound in such complete subjection to Rome,’ and perhaps 
echoes of his regret might be heard in France ; but these regrets 
do not affect the complete loyalty and cohesion of the clergy 
and laity, and it is to be wished that this example of loyalty were 
more followed in England. We in my family were brought up 
to honour, love, and serve Church and Queen, and it exasperates 
and disgusts me more than I can say when I read the disparaging 
remarks made by ecclesiastics and laity of the Church of England 
as to their Church. Let such critics blame themselves, looking 
to their own shortcomings. Surely bishops and priests taking 
retreats might privately admonish their clergy and hearers, might 
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teach the laity clearly and plainly their duties ; but neither clergy 
nor laity need throw public blame on the Church to which they 
belong when the responsibility is their own. After all, instead 
of marvelling that the Church of England did not prophetically 
grapple with social problems by the experience and light of the 
twentieth century in the preceding centuries, we should marvel 
how much the Church did. How many centuries elapsed before 
slavery was condemned as a system (not being explicitly con- 
demned, nay rather being implicitly acquiesced in, in the New 
Testament), except by stray Jesuits and missionaries and such as 
John Wolman the Quaker? But for the Church where would 
the education of the people have been before 1870? 

Throughout the history of the Church of Christ up to the big 
divisions of Christendom between East and West; and then the 
sundering of the Church of the West; and since, throughout the 
Church of Rome, just as in the Church of England, there were 
blemishes and inefficiencies more and less, less and more ; periods 
of corruption and stagnation, as well as of splendid work; but 
all along through bad times and good, good times and bad, saints 
and apostles, missionaries and martyrs, monks and nuns, bishops 
and clergy, and ordinary lay men and women have carried on 
the work of the Incarnation ; have shown God to their fellows. 
Here in France our clergy spend their energies on evangelising 
and encouraging workers in grappling with social problems practi- 
cally, not politically ; they do not waste their time and breath on 
lamenting the past or disparaging the present. 

In re-reading letters from the Archbishops and Bishops of 
France most kindly written in answer to my inquiries as to the 
general state of things since the Séparation, I am immensely 
struck by this characteristic. Their answers are full and frank, 
they do not hide their difficulties of which perhaps they consider 
the least part is financial ; but their zeal, courage, loyalty, vary- 
ingly expressed, may be summarised in the following quotations 
from two of these letters : 

La mauvaise politique de ces derniéres années a fait un mal énorme, 
insuffisamment combattu par une action pastorale trop molle, qui se fiait 
trop aux vieilles traditions pour garder les catholiques, dans un temps ot 
nous ne conservons que ceux qui se groupent autour de nous pour faire 
acte de catholiques militants. En tous cas les gémissements sur le passé 
perdu sont inutiles. L’action hiérarchique fondée sur la priére, et avant 
tout, surnaturelle, est seule désirable. 

Je souhaiterais ne voir confier au public que ce qui est de nature & 
soutenir ou relever les courages. Ils ont & l’heure actuelle, tant d’occasions 
de s’affaiblir. 

The Church of England suffers also from those who seek peace 
at any price. To such I would suggest as the simplest solution 
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of the Kikuyu controversy that the Church of England should 
join the United Free Churches (they might possibly object to 
be said to have joined the Church of England, and indeed the 
position so defined would be inexact). The vexed question of 
Anglican Orders would thus be solved by their dissolution and 
the decision of Leo the Thirteenth justified ; and all who hitherto 
have spent money, time and strength in Church Defence might 
rest until the Judgment Day, for the material possessions and 
dignities of the thus conglomerated, and doubtless established 
by Act of Parliament, Church of England will become common 
property, and in the melting pot all causes of jealousy will be 
removed. The whole force and enmity of Antichrist will thence- 
forward be free to concentrate itself in England and eventually 
all over the world on the Roman Catholic Church, which will 
have become the sole dispenser of Sacramental life and (oh! 
Luther, Luther!) the sole guardian of the Bible, the sole 
authority commanding its study as the inspired Word of Life. 
Humorous this, is it not? 

But seriously I would appeal to those who, belonging to the 
Church of England, believe in its share and responsibility in 
the Sacramental Mission of the Incarnation for the Kingdom of 
God; who not only say ‘Lord, show us Thy work and our 
children Thy glory,’ but can say (those whose lives are drawing 
to a close) of the ever growing work and fruits of the Church 
of England within their own experience, ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing and it is marvellous in our eyes’—to such I would 
appeal ; strengthen the things that remain, be true to your trusts, 
spiritual and material. Listen to these words lately spoken in 
a French diocese of and to its assembled clergy, words capable 
of an extended application : 

Tl y en a qui se sont laissés hypnotisés par des affaires ou des difficultés 
locales, et qui n’ont rien vu au-dela de cet horizon borné. Le plus grand 
nombre a vraiment fouillé les problémes, plus ou moins en profondeur. 
Ce me fut une vraie jouissance que de sentir battre ces curs de bons 
prétres, que de saisir pour ainsi dire, vivante, leur &me, endolorie, mais 
clairvoyante. . . . Ah! avec ces chefs de paroisse qui ne se dissimulent pas 
les progrés du mal, mais qui luttent, qui ont foi & la grace de Dieu et a 
leur mission, on peut encore espérer pour le salut du pays. 


And I, looking back through my life in my native country, 
seem to see a great cloud of witnesses encouraging and helping 
those who have succeeded them, and I echo the words, ‘ One can 
still hope for the salvation of the country.’ 


SopH1a M. PALMER, 
COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE. 
Chateau de La Muette, Paris, XVI. 
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THE SALON AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Wuat would Plato have thought of the Salon and the Academy, 
with their annual expanses of more or less imitative pictures? 
Plato, who placed the artist along with the philosopher in the 
highest grade of those who in a spiritual existence had had some, 
though an imperfect, vision of the truth; while he relegated the 
poet and the imitator to the sixth grade below; distinguishing 
with merciless precision between ‘artist’ and ‘imitator.’ Those 
who have to drive the chariot with the unequally yoked heavenly 
and earthly steeds see truth but partially and by glimpses, and 
after a fruitless toil, go away without being initiated into the mysteries of 
being, and are nursed with the food of opinion. The reason of their great 
desire to behold the plain of truth is that the food which is suited to 
the highest part of the soul comes out of that meadow, and the wing on 
which the soul soars is nourished with this, 

And those who are content with imitations of material beauty 
in things material do not rise to the conception of the ideal beauty 
which is behind all this. A somewhat similar thought is expressed 
in the remarkable sonnet of Drummond : 

Of this fair volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 


Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare: 


But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with colour’d vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 

Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 

It is some picture on the margin wrought. 
In a similar sense Shelley comments on the relation between 
material objects and the poet’s mental vision : 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be. 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of Immortality ! 


And the Royal Academy have, very suitably, illuminated the 
frieze of their octagon room with some lines from Spenser, inti- 
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mating how those who admire ‘ fair-seeming shows’ may from the 
contemplation of these rise higher, and learn to love 
Th’ eternal fountain of that Heavenly beauty. 


All which means, in respect of the imitative arts, sculpture 
and painting, which are based on imitation and speak through it, 
that what we are to look for as fulfilling the highest possible aim 
of these arts is not merely the representation of ‘ fair pictures 
on the margin wrought’ of life, which can be defined by a printed 
title, but a quality which awakes in us the sense of a beauty 
indefinable in words, and in respect of which the mere nominal 
subject of the work is of little account. Such works are still to 
be met with in modern art, though in most exhibitions they may 
be counted on the fingers—sometimes of one hand. Nor do the 
public, in this country at least, care much for them; they want 
chiefly subject pictures, such as tell an intelligible story which 
could be described in words, and that is one reason why such 
pictures form the great majority in all annual collections. As 
Lord Leighton once said (quite truly) at a public meeting—* What 
the public wants in Art, that it will have’; the demand governs 
the supply. But that is not a reason for writing a saddened 
cui bono over the doors of exhibition galleries. There was some- 
thing in the imaginary retort in Wordsworth’s sonnet : 

‘ Yet Life,’ you say, ‘is Life; we have seen and see, 
And with a lively pleasure we describe ’— 
or depict. In that sense painting becomes a criticism of life; 
the criticism may be pointless and banal, dealing only with the 
particular; on the other hand, it may be vigorous and original, 
and represent typical aspects of human life, on which it throws 
a new light. There is something, too, in Browning’s point (a 
little hackneyed now) that we have an interest in things when 
we see them painted which we were not aware of before; and if 
that does not always apply to the spectator, it certainly does to 
the executant ; no one can make a careful drawing of any common 
object, say a coal-scuttle, without finding out something about 
it that he never noticed before ; and varieties of technical method, 
in an art more difficult than the casual spectator ever realises, 
are an endless source of interest. There may be few pictures that 
we really care about (though I find I have made notes on more 
than eighty pictures that were worth serious attention), but the 
immense multiplicity of work and of subjects treated at the Salon 
is a remarkable spectacle, and reminds one of Stevenson’s delight- 
ful bit of optimism made easy for children— 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings. 

For an example of the highest class of work, the object of 

which is pure beauty, go straight to M. Paul Chabas’ picture in 
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Gallery 8, Pécheuses des lunes; two young girls grouped close 
together, standing naked in a shallow moonlit lake, one of them 
playfully pretending to scoop up the reflexion of the moon in 
the water—nothing in it as a subject; it is simply a vision of 
dreamlike beauty in composition and colour; it is a circular pic- 
ture, masterly in a decorative sense also, the figures on one side 
and the bit of foliage on the other are just where they should be 
for the balance of the whole design. It is certainly the most 
beautiful thing in the Salon. M. Calbet’s Daphnis et Chloé (2) * 
is a good abstract piece of colour and composition ; much finer, 
however, is L’Idole brisée (8), by M. André Ferrier, a picture in 
which the nude figure is made the vehicle of poetic expression, 
not a mere piece of successful execution; a sad-looking seated 
figure, not too rigidly made out, in a sunset atmosphere suffused 
with warm colour. As to the class of works with such titles as 
Réveil, Matin, etc., where ladies who do not trouble themselves 
with nightdresses are emerging from their slumbers or toying 
with a bath, they are as numerous and as absurd as usual; the 
‘British matron,’ of course, thinks they are an evidence of the 
inherent indelicacy of the French mind, whereas they only repre- 
sent the ambition of various painters to show that they can deal 
with the most difficult problem in painting technique—or that 
they cannot. There are some finer examples; Mdlle. Maillart’s 
Endormie (39) shows not oply a fine figure but a noble head. 
M. Mercié is hardly so poetic as usual in his Diana Distraite (25) ; 
and M. Comerre’s En l’absence du peintre (5) is the plain prose 
of nude painting, but splendid in execution; the lady (for she 
is certainly not a common ‘ model’) has perched herself on a 
high stool before the picture and shows her ‘ quarelets of pearl ’ 
in such a naive smile of pleasure at the image of her own beauty 
on the canvas that one involuntarily smiles in sympathy with her. 
Tt may not be poetry, but it is superb painting. 

So is M. Gervais’ great picture, Le Bain de Soleil (14); a 
perfect triumph of design, texture, and colour ; if it were exhibited 
at Burlington House it would kill everything else there, but 
we should have the British matron down upon us with a ven- 
geance. Nor is it by any means as noble a picture in concep- 
tion as some of the painter’s previous works—Les Graces Floren- 
tines and Le Jugement de Paris, for instance. But it is extra- 
ordinary that no one in England seems to know anything of 
M. Gervais, who for years has held much the same place among 
French painters as Leighton used to hold among English painters ; 
he is as fine a draughtsman as Leighton (which is to say every- 
thing that can be said on that score), and far superior to him 


1 The numbers in brackets are those of the respective rooms in which the 
pictures are to be found, which may assist the reader to find them, the 
exasperating French system of cataloguing giving no clue to the where- 
abouts of a picture. 
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in colour and texture. Among pictures which aim at throwing 
a new light on historical incidents or personages (which is an 
important and legitimate object of painting) are two which form 
an instructive contrast between the sensational and the real : 
M. Azéma’s large picture of Henri III contemplating the 
body of the murdered Duke of Guise (16)—a mere piece of stage 
effect, with the limelight thrown on the dead body ; and M. Jean- 
Paul Laurens’ small picture of Philippe II 4 l’Escurial (26); 
a small gallery in the Escurial, hung with the names and devices 
of deceased royalties, where the unhappy old bigot, in a short 
furred cloak, leans on his stick contemplating the escutcheon of 
Don Carlos, the son whom he had, one way or another, driven 
to death. It is a small, unpretending picture, and might easily 
be passed over; but in its way it is one of the most powerful 
things in the collection. Among pictures with a poetic sugges- 
tion is M. Guillonnet’s procession of goats and their nude shepherd 
(16), having for title a line from Virgil— 


Illum, non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flexit. 


There is a fine feeling of old-world life about this, and it is 
noticeable that he has purposely avoided any realistic detail in 
painting the animals, which would have interfered with the 
poetic intention of the picture; on Millet’s admirable principle, 
that ‘whatever does not assist the main object of a picture is 
a positive injury to it.’ One of the most popular pictures of the 
year (there is generally a ring round it) is M. Maxence’s Les 
Oraisons, a highly finished realistic painting of two girls at prayer 
in church; but there is more than mere realism in it; the face 
of the girl with her hands joined is a perfect expression of purity 
and devoutness. There seems a little turn towards religious sub- 
jects in France now (there was certainly room for it), as we 
see in the recent works of Bourget and some other French 
novelists; and M. Saint-Pierre, who has often appeared as a 
painter of mondaine ladies, gives us this year a very beautiful 
Vierge et l’Enfant Jésus (81). In the same room is M. Roche- 
grosse’s large and rather puzzling picture La Mort de la Pourpre, 
which appears to symbolise the death of poetry amid the prosaic 
surroundings of modern life, but fails to make its point; and 
among other works with a special intention is M. Guay’s Les 
Bourreaux des Bois (83), where the woodcutters felling trees are 
threatened with vengeance by an apparition of nymphs; but 
somehow the intention is more interesting than the picture. 
M. Delacroix has a pretty idea in the Danse antique inspirée par 
la 7e Symphonie de Beethoven (22), but he should have told us 
which movement—probably he means the first Allegro; and 
Vou. LXXV—No. 448 4s 
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M. Zier makes a good point in Nature et artifice (33), the figure 
of a nude girl opposed to that of a girl dressed in the height of 
Parisian fashion. 

Of the large decorative pictures which often fill a great wall- 
space at the Salon there are only three this year. There is 
M. Jamet’s ceiling painting for the Salle de Mariage of the Mairie 
at Montrouge (1); a triptych—Les Fiancés, La Féte Nuptiale, 
La Famille. It is not quite coherent in design, for while the 
middle and by far the larger section is treated, as all ceiling 
pictures should be treated, as if the figures were floating in 
space, the two side sections, good pictures in themselves (espe- 
cially Les Fiancés), are treated as if on a wall-plane, so that 
there is a confusion of principle to the eye. The centre portion 
is, however, a good example of its class. M. Henri Zo exhibits 
a very large and well-arranged picture, a commission from the 
municipality of Bayonne, designed also as a triptych, represent- 
ing Bonnat et ses éléves Basques et Béarnais (33), with the city 
and landscape as a background; this is intended for the Musée 
Bonnat at Bayonne, of which town M. Bonnat is a native. The 
pupils make a considerable group, spread across the foreground, 
with M. Bonnat seated near the centre ; the painter (who is him- 
self a Bayonne man) has contrived to give to the figure of Bonnat 
the expression and attitude which mark him out as the teacher, 
without at all forcing the note; there is a great deal of variety 
in the pose and character of the numerous portrait figures, and 
the painter may be congratulated on a successful treatment of a 
subjeci very difficult to render pictorially interesting. M. Henri 
Martin has chosen for his large work the subject of Le Travail 
(6), the various workers on a building in progress; we see the 
half-finished walls, the architect in consultation with the pro- 
prietors, the foreman consulting the plan, the artisans at their 
various tasks, etc.; a large timber centering for an arch runs 
across part of the picture and serves to bind the composition 
together. It is all very well told, and the artist’s peculiar style 
of handling removes it from the plane of mere hard realism. 
This is intended for the decoration of the Salle de Conciliation 
des Accidents du Travail at the Palais de Justice ; it is a fine work, 
very appropriate for its intended position. 

M. Bonnat himself contributes two fine portraits (3), less 
hard in style than he sometimes is; but M. Humbert is still the 
finest French portrait-painter, the one who more than any other 
modern artist reminds one of Gainsborough, in the dignity and 
expressiveness of his portraits, and his perception of just how 
far to go in the treatment of costume, never letting it compete 
with the main subject, the personality of the sitter; it is rather 
a common fault of even eminent French portrait-painters to 
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insist too much on details of dress, producing what may be called 
costume portraits. M. Humbert has had a fine subject in the 
spirituel-looking lady whom he has. painted (12), and has done 
nobly with it. Among other portraits M. Flameng has a most 
characteristic one of M. Santos-Dumont (9), and a rather toc 
brilliant one of a lady in a very bright blue satin dress ; M. Dupuy 
an interesting group of three sisters, painted in the open air on 
the seashore ; and M. Chabas shows his versatility by a beauti- 
ful three-quarter length of a lady, in a dress which lends itself 
to a most delicate scheme of colour. But there are many more 
fine portraits than there is space even to mention. 

The class of painting which is rather oddly defined as genre 
is unusually interesting this year. We are not, unfortunately, 
without some of those large, rather coarsely executed, paintings 
of peasant and artisan groups life-size, which are too frequent 
at the Salon ; but there are much better things than these. Never 
could one see more delightful children on canvas than those 
who, in M. Boulet-Cyprien’s picture, listen to the story ‘et puis 
—le matin, le loup la mangea.’ M. Adan’s L’Apprenti (5) is 
an interesting boy learning his trade; M. Dennery’s L’ Etape (8) 
is a cottage interior quite out of the common run of such things, 
especially in the figure of the woman and her infant, her head 
beautifully painted, and the picture is not too large in scale 
for its subject. It is interesting to find M. Laugée, hitherto 
a painter of small idyllic landscapes and figures, taking to interior 
subjects in his Rayon de Soleil (30), two figures in a passage 
with the sunlight falling on them through a window, one of a 
class which one may call especially artists’ pictures—momentary 
incidents of effect just seized en passant. It was in such inci- 
dental effects that Joseph Bail was so incomparable; M. Antoine 
Bail gives us the same kind of artistic incident in his Papotage 
(4)—1.e. ‘ prattle’; showing two figures doing nothing in par- 
ticular, with admirably painted accessories—the basket, the brass 
vessel, the cabbage, etc., just the sort of thing you might see fora 
moment and say ‘ How picturesque.’ Among things which glance 
at the pathos of humble life is M. Griin’s Un Vieux (4), perhaps 
rather too large in scale for the subject ; it is a life-size of a bowed 
and weary old man seated in the centre of a bench, with a good 
deal of canvas to let on either side of the figure ; but it is a striking 
work. And then there is M. Hervé’s Adieu (16), a thin and pale 
old man in bed, obviously in articulo mortis, while his old wife, 
with her back to the spectator, leans over the footrail of the bed 
watching him. It is not beautiful in a pictorial sense, but it is 
a piece of genuine pathos. 

The Salon is stronger in landscape than in any other depart- 
ment, for the French for the most part thoroughly understand 
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that landscape-painting does not mean the realistic representation 
of a scene, is not concerned with optical illusion, but is the 
expression of the mood of the artist as aroused by the scene. 
No painted landscape can really reproduce nature; what it can 
give is the sentiment of the scene as it affected the painter, as 
if he said ‘ This is how I saw it.’ And landscape conceived in 
this spirit comes perhaps nearer than most things to Plato’s idea 
of art as the expression of an ideal beauty which is behind the 
mere material shows of things. And thus it does not affect us 
as representing a place; it is no praise of a painted scene to 
say ‘It looks so real that one could walk into it’ (it never 
really does, only people think so). A _ landscape-painting 
symbolises mental states of feeling : calm, sadness, joy, grandeur, 
conflict ; and our interest in it is heightened also by two strictly 
artistic elements of production—viz. composition and the manner 
of using pigments to express facts. Composition, the arrange- 
ment of a scene so as to give it unity and force of effect, is part 
of the life and soul of a landscape-painting, is what makes it a 
picture in the true sense of the word; a mere reproduction of a 
scene with no dominating motive in composition is not a picture. 
And the relation between the process of painting and the result 
is another element of interest. This is well illustrated in the 
splendid work Soleil d’Hiver (16), by Herr Gorter, of Amster- 
dam, who has also a fine landscape in the Academy, but not 
equal to this one. No one will forget that this is only painted 
snow —we are not meant to forget it, but we see how admirably 
pigment is used to indicate the character and texture of snow 
surface. The trees are equally good; the picture as a whole 
proclaims its provenance from the country of Hobbema, but it is 
better than Hobbema. Snow scenes are rather numerous this 
year, and mostly fine; M. Jacob’s large scene Le grand fossé, 
Décembre (14); M. Léon Broquet’s La fin des Géants (22), the 
large bare winter trees standing up against the sky; M. Fre- 
quenez’ L’Hiver a St. Cloud, with the brown statues shivering in 
the snow. Among fine landscapes of another cast are Madame 
Malfilatre’s Le soir 4 Locquivy (3); M. Berne-Bellecour’s Effet 
de Nuages (14); M. Pointelin’s two small pictures (26), two little 
poems in landscape ; and M. Rousseau’s Troupeau sous un vieux 
chéne (28), whose style pleasantly recalls that of the great painter 
of the same name, whether or not he is a descendant. Then the 
Government have at last discovered the existence of M. Moteley 
and given him a commission for a decorative landscape, L’Orne 
a Clécy (16), for the Prefecture of Caen—a fine, richly painted, 
upright panel; but it is taking M. Moteley out of his special 
sphere, which lies in the painting of stormy coast scenes. Perhaps 
now that he has had a Government commission the English news- 
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paper critics may be able to discover his name; generally speak- 
ing they give one the impression that they look in the catalogue 
for the names they already know and report on those only. 
Perhaps, too, they may some day discover the existence of M. 
Palézieux, now one of the most powerful sea-painters of our 
day, as witness his Pécheurs de goémon (30). It is in a time 
of storm, of course, that seaweed is driven up the beach, and 
here we have a wild ragged surf (M. Palézieux knows that waves 
in a gale do not break in symmetrical curves) in front of which 
a number of peasants are struggling in the shallow water to fish 
up the masses of seaweed. - There is not much sea-painting this 
year, and we certainly do not count as such the work of M. 
Matisse, who thinks that the sea is made of ink mixed with a 
little glue to give it stringiness. But M. Palézieux shows that 
one painter at least is fully emancipated from the old French 
conventional conceptions of sea-painting. 

It is hardly worth while to spend space over the New Salon, 
in which there is little remarkable except the in memoriam coi- 
lection of the works of the late Gaston La Touche, a somewhat 
overrated painter of unquestionable originality and a very fine 
sense of colour, who produced some fine and poetic works, but . 
was uncertain and erratic in his aims and often eccentric in 
his conceptions; half a dozen of his best works would have 
shown him more to advantage than the present miscellaneous 
collection. | For the rest, the works of MM. Aman-Jean and 
Lerolle (neither of them at his best), Friant and Lhermitte 
form little oases of art amid a collection, a large proportion of 
which consists of things the admission of which to its walls is 
enough to degrade any exhibition. In fact the impression left 
by this year’s show is that, but for the fact that the fine galleries 
built for it as part of the Grand Palais are permanently there, 
the ‘Société Nationale’ (the adjective is an absurd pretence) 
would soon collapse. Its establishment was prompted in the first 
instance only by a movement of jealousy, not (as was pretended) 
by an ardour for more intellectual aims in art, an idea at once 
negatived by the fact that its most prominent founder, and its 
president while he lived, was Meissonier, who, with all his 
splendid ability, was essentially a popular painter. The adher- 
ence of so great an artist as Puvis de Chavannes kept up its 
prestige for a time, but it has been steadily going down since 
his death; and if it were wound up, and the works of its best 
remaining adherents went to displace some of the conventionali- 
ties from the walls of the Old Salon, French art would gain by 
the change and the galleries could be put to some better use. 

This is not one of the great sculpture years at the Salon, and 
yet, in the centre portion at all events of the wide space of the 
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sculpture hall it may be said that, as usual, one cannot take a 
dozen steps in any direction without being brought up by some- 
thing worth attention. M. Alfred Boucher’s principal work is 
a seated bronze figure of his late wife for her tomb; M. Jean- 
Boucher exhibits imaginary portrait statues of Fra Angelico and 
of Hoche, the Republican general ; these are all disappointments 
in a sense, because from these two gifted sculptors we are 
accustomed to look for works in ideal sculpture. M. Mercié, too, 
has a recumbent portrait figure as his principal work, his other 
being a very expressive little bronze statuette of Jeanne Darc 
‘chez elle’ hearing her ‘voices.’ M. Gustave Michel exhibits 
the full-size figure of Beethoven for his proposed monument to 
the composer exhibited three or four years ago, the sketch model 
of the general design being re-exhibited to explain the figure. 
He ought to have a commission from the State for this; it has 
given commissions for many things of far less value and import- 
ance. One of the best pieces of ideal sculpture in the collection 
is by an American lady, Miss Howland, a pupil of M. Michel’s; 
a group of three figures entitled Entre Hier et Demain. The - 
intended idea is so delicately conveyed that it requires a little 
consideration to realise it; but it is a fine example of the use 
of sculpture to illustrate an abstract idea. Another American, 
Mr. Rudolph Evans, a pupil of Falguiére, exhibits a gilt bronze 
figure for a private garden in New York, remarkable for the 
beauty of the head. There is a little recent tendency among the 
French towards using sculpture in too pictorial a manner : groups 
of figures seated or standing apart in a dégagé manner instead of 
being combined into one group; at least there are several ex- 
amples of this; one of them—M. Desruelles’ Jeune Berger et 
jeune fille, facing each other on the platform above a street 
fountain—is, however, very pleasing. M. Marqueste exhibits a 
beautiful little statuette group in marble, Pastorale, a youth 
fluting and a kneeling girl looking up at him; and M. Peyre a 
large life-size group of girls making an Offrande to a statue of 
Cupid. Among others of the larger works is M. Bareau’s 
chimney-piece sculpture for the Salle des Fétes of the Hétel de 
Ville of Neuilly, an architectural composition with figures 
symbolising music ; a fountain with a nymph seated on the top, 
by M. Boisseau; a larger and remarkable hexagonal fountain 
composition, La Fontaine des Dames d'Antan, by M. Alaphilippe, 
with ladies in mediaeval costume seated on three alternate sides ; 
a grand seated figure of Richelieu, by M. Hippolyte Lefebvre ; 
@ large bas-relief, La Musique Sacrée, for a church in Paris, by 
M. Desvergnes ; an austere group of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, 
three upright figures in a line, holding hands, by M. Sicard; 
two grand bronze lions for the Palais de Justice at Nantes, by 
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M. Valton, a pupil of Barye and Frémiet, and worthy of his 
artistic fatherhood ; and two charming figures by M. Allouard, 
La Bienvenue and Le Bon Accueil, to flank the entrance steps 
ofamansion. Frémiet has his monumental statue by M. Greber, 
with a bas-relief of his Jeanne Dare on the pedestal; and an 
equestrian portrait statuette by M. Haseltine commemorates that 
gifted and lamented painter, Aimé Morot. The pathos of com- 
mon life is finely treated in M. Roze’s Le Pardon, M. Larroux’s 
Sans Travail, and M. Gonzalés’ very expressive group Aprés la 
Tempéte, a woman and child gazing out to sea (one imagines) 
with anxious faces. It is rather odd to find two examples of 
sculptured figures (bronze) in tall hats: one a portrait statue of 
Carle Vernet, the painter, in his habit as he lived; the other 
M. Gaston Broquet’s conception of Vautrin mounted on a pedestal 
marked ‘ Comédie Humaine,’ inscribed with a sentence from the 
horrible philosophy of life which Vautrin expounded to young 
Rastignac under what Madame Vauquer called the ‘tieulles’ 
(tilleuls) at the end of the garden.? The sculptor has evolved a 
very typical figure of a rascal, but it is not Balzac’s Vautrin. 
One is sensible, of course, of a great shrinkage, not only in 
respect of space but in other senses, in coming from the Salon 
to the Royal Academy. We have no Paul Chabas and no 
Gervais ; indeed, we may say, in Moore’s words, ‘quenched are 
our beacon lights,’ when we think of the days when it was a 
matter of interest to see what Millais, Leighton, Watts, and 
Tadema had there. Yet it is true, as my French friend M. de 
|’ Atelier admitted some three or four years ago, that the propor- 
tion of good works to commonplace is larger here than at the 
Salon. Of course the numbers are much smaller; the Salon 
suffers from its very size and multiplicity. We have Mr. Sargent 
still, it is true, but as far as any large and important works 
are concerned he seems to be rather in the position of the French- 
man whose religion was noted in his marriage contract by the 
formula—‘ Monsieur est Catholique, mais il ne pratique pas,’ 
though his half-length. portrait of Lady Rocksavage is a fine and 
refreshing piece of colour. His portrait of Mr. Henry James 
is not in his usual broad and vigorous style; a comparison with 
the portrait bust by Mr. Derwent Wood in the sculpture room 
suggests the idea that it has been fined down into a kind of com- 
plimentary polish of effect; the picture has acquired rather a 
factitious interest owing to the attentions of a suffragette 
pirate. Of Plato’s pictures with an ideal behind them there 


2 The house and garden which Balzac adopted as the scene of his story 
still exists just as described (or did a few years ago, when the writer visited 
it). It is off what is now Rue Tournefort, formerly Rue Neuve-Ste-Geneviéve, 
the name introduced in the story. 
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are few indeed in the Academy; Mr. Greiffenhagen’s fine 
painting in Gallery IV. might count as one, if he had not 
reduced it to prose by calling it in the catalogue Women 
by a Lake; he should have either given it a poetic title or left 
it without any, so that we could have read our own meaning into 
it. Mr. Sims is one of the painters who think of the picture 
and not of the subject, as The Little Archer and La Cage aux 
Amours testify ; his Spring Song is a little too much of a conscious 
revival of Early Renaissance feeling. Then there is Mr. Hornel, 
who paints pictures which do not depend on the story, and who 
has been rather unfairly placed by being crowded into the little 
south room (the old ‘ Black and White ’ room) ; his work requires 
more space round it. Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s picture of that 
much-maligned lady Lucrezia Borgia playing Pope (as the deputy 
of her illegitimate father) is the attraction of the year, mainly 
perhaps in respect of the careful and learned drawing of the archi- 
tecture and decoration, than which nothing of the kind could be 
better done, though the figures are not without much character 
and interest. The President’s picture of Roman ladies enjoying 
themselves in the cool shade of the vaulted ‘ Sea-bath’ gives an 
opportunity of showing his mastery in the drawing of the nude 
figure. Nudes are not in general much in evidence, and one can 
hardly think Mr. Clausen’s essay in that class of subject very 
attractive ; he is more in his natural element in his large work, 
In the Fields in June; which, however, should be studied from 
the opposite side of the room to be properly appreciated. 

Mr. Harold Speed is one of those who have attempted to give 
interest to an abstract subject, and The Dreamer is a fine com- 
position though not very attractive in colour. Among other 
pictures in which figures play a principal part there is much 
beauty in Mr. Waterhouse’s The Annunciation ; and Mr. Anning 
Bell’s The Marriage at Cana shows a fine power of composition 
in a work crowded with figures. Mr. Jack’s real success is in 
Reflections, a powerful and suggestive work ; The Master seems 
a little too large for the subject, and the same may certainly be 
said of Mr. Lavery’s interior of his own studio with three portrait 
figures, which has nothing in it to justify the wall space it occu- 
pies. Many people will probably think the same of Mrs. Knight's 
March many Weathers ; of its power of execution there can be 
no question, but the side elevation of a ragged old horse life-size 
seems a rather unfair occupation of the limited wall space; in 
the Salon it would have been well enough. Among smaller 
pictures of note may be mentioned Mr. Wetherbee’s Dawn and 
the Shepherd and Mr. Swaish’s eccentric but very clever work, 
The Triumph of Harlequin. 

The exhibition is strong in portraits; too many of the class 
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generally qualified as ‘ presentation portraits,’ well executed like- 
nesses of excellent or distinguished gentlemen, too trim and fur- 
bished up to be artistically interesting. A contrast in this respect 
is furnished by Sir James Guthrie’s broadly painted and powerful 
portrait of Sir William Turner, Mr. Henry’s of Sir Clements 
Markham, and Sir H. Herkomer’s of Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
equipped as a golf player. Of ladies’ portraits there are some 
beautiful examples, among which Mr. J. J. Shannon’s Mrs. 
Stewart Clark is perhaps pre-eminent ; he is the English lady’s 
portrait-painter who comes nearest to M. Humbert. Mr. Brock’s 
little boy in Gallery IT. is charming ; also Mrs. Hall’s (Miss Gow 
that was) watercolour of three children in Gallery XI. 

To the public who frequent the galleries landscape seems to 
mean Mr. Leader’s works ; but, without questioning their delicacy 
and finish of execution and the completeness with which the 
painter carries out his own aims, no one who has been steeped 
in the French school of landscape will regard these as representing 
the true or the highest ends of the art. There are some fine land- 
scapes of a broader school ; Herr Gorter’s has already been referred 
to; and attention may be drawn to Mr. Friedenson’s A Dorset 
Landscape, Mr. Gould’s Cloud and Gorse, Mr. Adams’s A Winter 
Morning, Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s Hampshire from the Surrey 
Hills, and Mr. Adrian Stokes’s Sandhills (and a pond) in the South 
Room—the best of his small works. 

It is not a very good year in English sculpture, which is 
generally superior to the painting. The presence of various 
heroic-sized portrait statues in realistic costume probably cannot 
be helped ; they are things the public demands ; but they are not 
what sculpture was meant for. Sculpture should express an idea 
through form ; that is where French sculpture is so interesting : 
it is more intellectual in its aims than most of ours, though some 
of our best sculptors would be only too glad to work in that direc- 
tion if they got more encouragement. In the octagon Mr. 
Goulden’s bronze Memorial to Margaret Macdonald, with its semi- 
circle of happy children (intended for Lincoln’s Inn Fields), is 
pleasing ; in the Lecture Room Mr. Reid Dick’s Silence, a figure 
for a tomb, is really fine in its simple and broad treatment. Sir 
Goscombe John’s pedestal for the equestrian monument to the 
late Earl of Minto is a very elaborate work, showing a procession 
of Indian warriors in high relief extending round the four sides 
of the pedestal ; as a pedestal decoration it seems rather to want 
a strong cornice at the top to dominate it ; this may be intended, 
but, as exhibited, the pedestal merely ends square at the top. 
Mr. Colton’s Motherhood is an interesting experiment in the use 
of coloured wax on a pretty large scale, the hair of the mother 
and child more strongly coloured than the rest; it is an unusual 
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and expressive work. Mr. Derwent Wood’s nude statue Truth 
is also a figure with a distinct character of its own. 

The Architectural Room (which is much more frequented by 
the public than it used to be) contains sketches of designs for the 
Government House and the Secretariat for the New Delhi, by 
Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Herbert Baker respectively. If these are 
an indication of the line which is to be taken with the New Delhi 
architecture, it is to be feared that a mistake on a large scale is 
going to be made. They are too much like imitations of Indian 
native architecture, which will not retain their interest (if 
executed), and which do not in the least express the fact that 
these are the buildings of a European Government on the soil of 
India. The true line to have taken would have been to erect 
buildings in European style—in short, to build at Delhi as we 
would have built in London, only with such modifications in 
detail as would have suited the architecture to a tropical climate. 
Such a treatment would have expressed the facts; the erection 
of quasi-Oriental architecture for an English Government jis 
merely an architectural pose. 

Many more of the pictures and some of the sculpture might 
have been mentioned had there been space; the Salon has been 
treated at greater length both on account of its larger scale and 
because many readers may not see it, whereas most of them can 
see the Academy. And though there is no great work in this 
year’s Academy, it is quite a mistake to call it an uninteresting 
exhibition. There is a great deal of interest in it, and a protest 
ought to be made against the foolish and spiteful tone of whole- 
sale depreciation of the Academy which has become the fashion in 
some of the daily papers, whose ‘ critics’ seem to think that the 
function of criticism is to go round the galleries with sneering 
comments on everything there : a kind of impertinence which the 
artists probably regard with the contempt it deserves, but which 
may have a pernicious effect on the large class of persons who 
take their ideas from the newspapers. The Royal Academy has 
at all events the merit of having consistently kept up a standard 
of technique, which is all that an Academy can effectively do; 
it cannot create genius. And if there are many commonplace 
things on its walls (some of them among the things which the 
general public admire most), it is none the less true that if you 
were to take, in any year, the hundred best works in the-Academy, 
you would have the best exhibition of the year ; and only stupidity 


or prejudice could deny this. 
H. HeatTHcote StTaTHam. 





POLICEWOMEN 


@® 
THEIR WORK IN AMERICA 


IT is the great change in social custom which has made the institu- 
tion of policewomen desirable. 

A century ago teaching was almost the only profession open 
to educated women, while domestic service still absorbed by far 
the greater number of the uneducated. To-day all this has 
changed. A huge army of women and girls leave home daily to 
work in countless different shops and offices and factories. It is 
estimated that in London alone over half a million women under 
thirty-five earn their own living, and that two thirds of the girls 
between fifteen and twenty-five are employed either in commerce 
or in industry. The general public in a town is no longer com- 
posed almost entirely of men. Places of amusement, as well as fac- 
tories, are crowded by young people of both sexes. Women are, in 
fact, no longer confined, either in their work or in their play, to 
their own homes or to those of other people. This increased 
publicity of their lives has made the establishment of the woman 
police officer an urgent necessity in our towns. 

The institution of policewomen is not intended to displace 
that of policemen in any way. Their work is merely supplemen- 
tary. The policewoman has the same authority as the policeman ; 
she can arrest people ; but it is not her business to drag drunkards 
to the police station, to trap a burglar, or to direct traffic. That 
is @ man’s work. The woman’s work is chiefly preventive in 
character. She must prevent people from breaking the law, 
rather than catch them after the offence. Her chief duty is to 
guard young girls and boys in all public places. As the love of 
outdoor life grows, parks and open spaces in towns have become 
increasingly frequented, whilst dancing-halls and skating-rinks, 
picture palaces and theatres are crowded every evening by young 
people in search of relaxation. In all these places she is much 
needed at the present day. From the experience of another 
country we can learn what her exact duties should be. Condi- 
tions of life in the United States of America are slightly different 
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from those in England—women there being probably rather less 
bound by traditional conventions ; but there is so much similarity 
in the town life of both countries that these differences are not 
of any real importance. 


It was in a school at Salt Lake City, Utah, early in 1913, 
that I chanced upon Mrs. Wells, the first American to conceive 
the idea of adding women to the police force, and the first woman 
to be so appointed. When I was told of her profession my 
imagination flew to the typical figure of a policeman in London, 
and I pictured her a strapping Amazon in uniform, baton at 
waist, helmet on head, and on her feet the boots so familiar to 
us in the stage farce. When I encountered my first policewoman 
I was disillusioned. I found her not an Amazon but a slightly 
built, active woman a little over five feet in height. Her age was 
between thirty-five and forty. She had a pleasant firm voice 
and bright blue eyes which seemed to me to be more than usually 
observant. As one newspaper described her, she was ‘ about 
as formidable as a kitten.’ She had come to Salt Lake City at 
the request of the civic authorities to tell them of her duties, 
as they were considering the question of appointing women to 
the police force there. Her work at Los Angeles in California 
had been so widely appreciated, and her superiors in office had 
received so many letters of inquiry regarding it from the authori- 
ties of other towns, that they decided to allow her six months’ 
leave of absence, in order that she might travel and tell other 
municipal authorities about her work. 

In the course of a long conversation I had with her, she told 
me that, after some experience in Brooklyn as a social worker, 
she had gone to the Hartford Theological Seminary, where she 
had studied the question of crime from a scientific point of view. 
On her removal to Los Angeles she had again taken up philan- 
thropic work, but she soon saw that she could do far more good 
if she had an official, instead of a purely voluntary, position, and 
that what she really required for her work was a place in the 
police force. ‘A volunteer cannot keep order nearly as well as 
someone with authority,’ she said. ‘The power to arrest, even 
if seldom used, is essential.’ So she persuaded a hundred of the 
leading citizens of Los Angeles to sign a petition to the mayor, 
asking him to add her to the police force. Luckily she was able 
to prevent the newspapers and local politicians from hearing of 
the petition until its actual presentation, with the result that 
the mayor and aldermen granted her request. And thus it was 
that the first woman police officer was appointed in America. 
She is under the chief of the police and has an office of her own 
at the police station, where she is to be found at certain hours 
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every day. Here she attends to cases of desertion or of separa- 
tion : she receives and pays over the money due on a magistrate’s 
order from husband to wife. Here women, who shrink from 
publicity and are uncertain what course to pursue in their diffi- 
culties, come for advice. Should theirs be a case for the courts, 
Mrs. Wells helps them with the preliminaries and appears in 
court with them. It is naturally easier for a woman in some cases 
to turn to one of her own sex for help than to a man; and her 
usually almost complete ignorance of the law makes the services 
of a policewoman doubly valuable. Mrs. Wells is constantly being 
consulted on a surprising number of different topics. Anxious 
mothers come, for instance, to see her about their children who 
have been getting into bad company. By such timely help and 
counsel, crimes in many cases can be prevented. 

Another of her duties is the investigation of the newspaper 
advertisements for women. Policewomen can follow up adver- 
tisements luring girls away from home under false promises of 
employment much more effectually than can policemen. They 
are also better fitted to deal with cases of fortune-tellers, clair- 
voyantes, etc. Mrs. Wells told me that policewomen are of great 
service in the fight against prostitution. She herself often attends 
meetings of women to tell them that the moral education of the 
young on eugenic lines would do much to help to solve the problem 
of this evil. 

Another of her duties was to take charge of the ‘ Lost Bureau.’ 
Thousands of letters come every year to the police. Many of these 
are inquiries for lost friends and relations; about three fifths of 
the persons concerned can be traced. Many letters are from 
deserted wives and mothers who have small children to support. 
Mrs. Wells said that until she had taken up this work she had 
had no idea of the frequency of desertions. She hoped that in 
time the cities of America would combine to devise some plan 
by which men and women could not so easily throw off the respon- 
sibilities they had assumed in marrying. In California desertion 
does indeed rank as a felony ; but the law is only partly operative 
owing to the difficulty of tracing the deserters. 

In some of the towns in America what is known as the Curfew 
law exists to prevent boys and girls under fourteen or sixteen 
years of age from loitering in the streets after nine o’clock at 
night without a parent or guardian. Another of Mrs. Wella’s 
duties is to see that this law is obeyed. She has the right to 
send the children back to their homes, or to summon them, if 
necessary. She also reproves and warns them if they are behaving 
badly in public. She told me that she wished some evening to 
round up the young people who were breaking the Curfew law, 
and have them all taken to the police station and then send for 
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their parents, to teach the parents that it was their duty not 
to be in ignorance of the whereabouts of their children at night. 

Another ordinance in some American cities forbids children 
under fourteen to go to public places of amusement unless accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian. The inspection of such places 
is among her most important duties. 

A third law prohibits the display of posters and films portraying 
deeds of violence, drunkenness, suicide, and murder. Mrs. Wells 
has to see that the proprietors do not disobey this rule, and she 
has tried to prevent the issue of such posters and films by sending 
a copy of the ordinance to all the film manufacturers of the Eastern 
States. ; 

There are now three women police in Los Angeles and four 
women probation officers. The policemen there approved of the 
new appointments. One of them said to a reporter that it was 
the most sensible thing the police department had done. Others 
said that they should have been put on the force long ago. The 
chief of the Los Angeles police wrote : 


Through suffrage, recognition of policewomen in Los Angeles has been 
obtained and crime materially reduced. It is obvious that when women 
have no voice in municipal control, the employment of their services in 
the war against crime is improbable. 


I have a copy of a testimonial from the Sheriff, who writes : 


It is a well-known fact that a young girl, no matter how depraved 
she may be, dislikes to unfold her tale of woe to a man. Therefore I 
believe that there should be a department of the police separate and 
distinct from the regular police to be presided over by a woman, who 
should have a sufficient number of assistants and whose duties it would be 
to take charge of matters wherein women and young girls are concerned. 


The City Clerk of Los Angeles writes : 


There is no question that the field thus occupied is one long neglected in 
the interest of young women, and it would not be possible to persuade the 
inhabitants to abolish this new service and this work now; rather do we 
feel it is only begun, and it will be enlarged as the importance of the work 
grows upon our townspeople. 


A probation officer writes : 


I believe that women in police work are as necessary as in probation 
work, and that women’s and girls’ problems in police departments should 
be handled by women. Indeed the time is coming when women judges will 
handle girls’ cases in our Juvenile Courts. Common decency and delicacy 
should have made these things obvious long ago. 


In Denver, Colorado, there has been a woman in the police 
force since 1912. I was told in 1913 by friends living in the 
town that she had revolutionised the treatment of the young 
offender. ‘The best man on the Denver police force happens 
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to be a woman,’ said the chief of the police. I was only in 
Denver for a few days and I much regret I did not meet her, 
but I heard about her work from several people. Miss Roche 
is the daughter of well-to-do parents, a graduate of Vassar College 
and a post-graduate of Columbia University. After having worked 
* in a settlement in New York she lived in the Italian quarter 
there, studying the difficulties and temptations of the Italian 
emigrants. When she first took up the work of policewoman she 
tried to avoid the necessity for actual arrests. When she made 
the rounds of the places of amusement she did not say to the 
managers ‘Do so and so or I will have you summoned.’ She 
talked earnestly to them and spoke of the assaults and seduction 
that result from the nightly swarming of mere children to such 
places of amusement. She appealed to their sense of decency 
and love of family, and her policy turned the managers into 
active supporters of the law. She made the acquaintance of the 
leaders of the gangs of young hooligans. She refused to consider 
them as criminals, and she astonished the police when they found 
that these young ruffians responded to her appeals to their better 
nature. There is a story of an energetic policeman who went in 
the course.of his duty to a dance hall. His presence was resented 
by the young Irishmen present and one of them struck him 
violently. A fight began and the policeman was getting the worst 
of it, when suddenly Miss Roche appeared on the scene. She 
stopped the fight with a few stern words and then escorted the 
policeman to a place of safety. 

In her own words, she said : 

I do not believe that a woman is any more capable or conscientious 
than a man in the long run, but it is only natural that she should be able 
to do some things better than a man can, just as a man can do some 
things better than a woman. Women by nature are more interested in 
children. They understand them better, and therefore are better fitted to 
deal with the great child-problem of the day. That is why I believe women 
have come on the police force to stay. They are the ones to deal with 
juvenile delinquency. Besides this, we no longer believe in the old theory 
that law must be enforced by the club or the revolver. You cannot force 
people to do right. You cannot beat goodness into them. You have to 
show them why they should obey the law. Just because a woman is a 
woman and disassociated from the idea of force, she can frequently enforce 
the law with more ease than a man. The main thing is to be on the job 
constantly and let people know they are being watched. 


It is impossible to say how many policewomen there are now 
in the towns of the United States. Six months ago there were 
thirty-eight, but I am constantly hearing of their appointment in 
new towns. In Pittsburg four have recently been added 
to the force. They receive a salary of 15/. a month. They 
must be between thirty and fifty years of age. Their duties 
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are to visit hotels and all other places of public resort frequented 
by girls and women. They are to attend magistrates’ hearings 
and assist girls and women who are involved in charges. They 
are given broad powers of making arrests on suspicion. They 
are to wear badges marked ‘ Pittsburg Auxiliary Police.’ 

Every town makes its own regulations for the policewomen as 
they are appointed. In some a uniform is to be worn, in others 
there is no uniform. In one town a policewoman must be five 
feet eight inches tall, in others there is no qualification as to 
height. 

For three or four years the women in Chicago had petitioned 
for policewomen again and again, but their request was always 
politely refused until they were enfranchised, when within three 
months ten women were put on the force. The result has been 
so satisfactory that in January this year the Superintendent of 
Police asked the City Council for sufficient funds to employ fifteen 
more women. 

In Chicago it is interesting to notice that there are two women 
judges. One of them, Miss Bartelme, is at the head of the Court 
for Delinquent Girls, a branch of the Juvenile Court. Here no 
men are admitted except those concerned in the case. . The staff 
consists of women clerks and women probation officers. The 
jurors are also women. There is also a Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions in Chicago, where cases of family difficulties are tried. The 
plaintiff first tells his or her troubles to the officer called the 
‘Social Secretary,’ a woman, and she is often able to settle 
matters without bringing them into Court. With the help of 
other agencies in Chicago, the present Social Secretary has dealt 
successfully in this way with over two thousand cases. 

A Bill has just been introduced in the Assembly of New York 
State for the appointment of women police for New York City. 
The Bill requires the Police Commissioner to appoint twenty 
patrolwomen and as many more as he deems advisable. They 
must be citizens of the United States, of at least five feet eight 
inches in height, and between thirty and forty-five years of age. 
They are to receive the same salary as patrolmen. They may be 
ordered on duty at public parks, dance halls, places of amuse- 
ment, or on patrol duty in the streets. 

In New York an innovation has been made by the appoint- 
ment of a woman commissioner, by name Dr. Katherine Davis. 
She is a university graduate, and made her reputation in New 
York as the head of the Bedford Reformatory for Women—an 
institution so admirable that Germany has established one in 
imitation. Dr. Davis’s exact title is that of ‘Commissioner of 
Correction,’ and all the superintendents of the New York prisons 
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and reformatories, both for men and for women, are under her 
direction. A Bill has also been lately introduced in the New 
York Legislature to provide that two women, who must be fully 
qualified lawyers, shall be appointed to the Children’s Courts to 
act as assistants to the judge. 

It is interesting to notice that a year ago two policewomen 
were appointed in Toronto. They are ‘sworn-in constables ’ 
with full powers of arrest. They are paid two thirds of the salary 
of policemen for the same amount of work. They were appointed 
at the request of the local council of women, who convinced the 
members of the Police Commission that there were branches of 
the work, especially with regard to prostitution, which could be 
more adequately dealt with by women constables. The problem 
of prostitution had hitherto hardly been touched by the police. 
Frequent observation showed that the women employees, when 
leaving the large shops and factories, were subject to annoyance 
from bad characters. This was also the case in the public parks 
and in places of amusement. It is hoped that the establishment 
of these two women will help towards a better state of affairs. 

A few years ago the very idea of policewomen was absurd. In 
the ’sixties Leech held them up to ridicule in Punch, in an 
amusing picture in which he represented them as small-waisted 
creatures, clad in policemen’s jackets and helmets, with crinolines 
reaching to their knees. But the idea which still seems so absurd 
to many people in England has not been deemed impracticable 
elsewhere. America is not the only country where policewomen 
have been appointed. They are to be found in most of the large 
cities of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Austria, 
and even Russia. Yet England is still without them!* The time 
has now come, in my opinion, when the police department of every 
town in England should have in its employment one or more 
women to whom girls and women can come for help and advice, 
and whose duties would be analogous to those of the policewomen 
in other countries. 

Perhaps the establishment of what would, in fact, be the 
policewoman might be facilitated in England by the use of a 
different name in order to avoid current prejudice. I suggest the 
name of ‘ watchwoman.’ Before we had the police force we had 
watchmen in our towns and villages; we have now Watch 
Committees to watch over the safety and morality of our towns. 
What more simple than to have watchwomen as well? 


Mavp Darwin. 
1 Since this article was written, I have seen in the newspaper that the 
town of Blackpool has put its police matron on the force; but I have no 


information as to her duties. 
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POLICEWOMEN 
(II) 
THEIR WORK IN GERMAN} 


WoMEN were first introduced into the police force in Germany 
in 1903, in the town of Stuttgart, and according to the latest 
details which have been courteously supplied to me by Fraulein 
Margarete Dittmer through the Deutsche Zentrale fiir Jugend- 
firsorge (Central German Organisation for the Care of the Young) 
there are now thirty-five towns in Germany which include women 
in their police force, and others are about to do so. 

Among those towns where women are already at work are 
some of the most important in Germany, such as Berlin, Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Mainz, Kiel, Leipzig, Munich, Dresden, 
etc., and as will be seen they are representative of the whole 
community, including capitals, seaport, garrison, industrial, and 
university towns. 

In the first instance, women police assistants were appointed 
to deal with the prostitutes, this being rendered very necessary by 
the fact that in Germany a large number of towns still sanction 
the control of prostitutes by registration and enforced medical 
inspection. In the towns visited by me this regulation is, how- 
ever, reduced to a minimum, a minimum so small as to appear 
almost farcical, and leading inevitably to the conclusion that as 
a practical sanitary measure it is now discredited. The admission 
of women into the police force was undoubtedly due to the steady 
pressure of certain women’s associations, whose determination 
must have been greatly strengthened by their disapproval of regu- 
lation. Their endeavour has been to prevent girls from being 
registered as prostitutes, by making every possible effort to get 
them away from the life, and they considered that an important 
means to this end was in not allowing the girls to be interviewed 
and so forth by male police. The work of the women has been 
entirely successful in a large number of cases, but even where 
it is not apparently so, their natural advantage over men for this 
particular work is becoming more and more generally recognised, 
and I was assured by several high officials that they were now 
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considered indispensable, doing a work which men, however 
admirable their intentions, could not do. All the women I met, 
whether officials of societies or social workers, appeared proud of 
the results, and justly so from what I saw. 

In passing, I should like here to express my gratification at 
the way in which my desire for information was met by all the 
high police officials to whom I applied. There were practically 
no obstacles placed in the way of any investigation I wished to 
make, and it would be impossible to speak too highly of the courtesy 
and eagerness of the officials who were commissioned to show me 
the working of their system. 

In some towns the women were also expected to take part 
in the repressive side of police work, and during my tour I came 
across @ very interesting article by Dr. jur. Frieda Diiensing, 
formerly business manageress of the Deutsche Zentrale fiir 
Jugendfiirsorge, which had appeared some time before in a 
review, Die Frauenbewegung (The Woman’s Movement). In 
this article an account was given of the work of a certain former 
woman police assistant in Mainz, showing that she had much 
wider powers and more extensive duties than those in the towns 
visited by me. Besides the preventive and rescue work which 
is common to all the policewomen in Germany, the Mainz woman 
had regular police functions of control and prosecution. To this 
end she had to watch certain streets and places, she had to keep 
certain doubtful characters under observation, she also took part 
in night raids on suspected hotels and lodging houses. In all 
cases of immorality and procuring she had to take the depositions 
of women and children in their position of either accused or wit- 
nesses in the preliminary proceedings, and she had to take part 
in the searching of houses in such proceedings. She conducted 
the whole official police business with the owners and inmates 
of brothels, and the general supervision of the management of 
brothels, together with the ordinary ‘police (Sittenpolizet), and 
the weekly checking of the medical examination books and the 
account books of the inmates, 

This combination of duties is, however, strongly opposed by 
many people in Germany; and all the officials I met, whether 
of the police or of the women’s societies, were entirely against 
it on the ground principally that it was an anomaly that the same 
women should be engaged, one day, perhaps, in getting a woman 
into the clutches of the law, and immediately after trying to save 
her from it. The idea of having separate women’s departments 
to deal with those two different aspects of the work does not 
appear to have yet been considered seriously, probably on the score 
of the expense. There are also a great many people, both men 
and women, who have a far stronger and very obvious reason for 
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their opposition to women being invested with regular police 
powers of control. In their opinion it is most objectionable that 
women should in any way seem to countenance the regulation 
of vice by in any way assisting in it, even where it has been 
shown that their co-operation with the ordinary police des mcurs 
has led to an amelioration in the lot of the inmates of brothels. 
But many people consider this fact of ‘regulation’ the only 
objection to these wider powers, and not that there is any actual 
unsuitability in women doing ordinary police work. 

Besides the women police who deal entirely with the prosti- 
tute class there are now women officials to care for the children 
who come before the Children’s Courts. This means children 
of either sex between the ages of twelve and eighteen; and in 
Berlin, for example, Fraulein Margarete Dittmer, who is the 
head of that department, has every case entirely in her hands. 

It is particularly useful to consider their work with regard 
to the Children’s Courts, as women are so obviously suitable to 
manage that class of offender. In Germany the original idea 
was certainly that the women’s work should be mostly on the 
philanthropic side; that is to say, that women police assistants 
have the interviewing of the boys and girls in the first case and 
take the depositions, and if they think that it is a case better 
dealt with out of court they advise the authorities to that effect, 
and I was assured that their advice was usually taken. 

In any case, whether the young offenders appear in Court 
or not, the policewoman has complete care of them, and her 
efforts are directed to making such arrangements that henceforth 
they shall have a better chance of growing up useful and respect- 
able. 

As I have just shown, the work is partly run on philanthropic 
lines, but the experiment of giving women police assistants official 
recognition has been proved in the eleven years of their existence 
to be so eminently satisfactory that in towns where they were 
appointed as rather fearful experiments, with no fixed title or 
salary or tenure of office, they are now being regularly installed 
with full official status and proper official quarters in the police 
presidencies or town halls, or wherever the headquarters of the 
police may be. The recently appointed woman police assistant 
in Stuttgart has been given an official residence in the police head- 
quarters, well fitted up with all modern appliances and comfort, 
and with free heating and lighting. From the town which made 
the pioneer experiment eleven years ago this is surely the best 
recognition of its great success which any woman could desire, 
and must be a gratification and encouragement to all those 
women’s societies to whose insistence the reform was originally 
due. 
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In some cases the salaries are paid fully or in part by the 
various women’s associations who nominated the women assistants 
in the first place. In those cases the societies, and not the assist- 
ants, are responsible to the heads of the police, who arrange with 
them as to the functions of the women employed by them. This 
is the official position, although in the practical administration 
of the work the policewomen deal direct with the police authori- 
ties. But in the following towns the policewomen are appointed 
by the State or municipal authorities : Mainz, Munich, Freiburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Bremen, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Nuremberg, 
Bielefeld, Augsburg, Tilsit, Wirzburg, Plauen, Cottbus, and in 
Berlin to the department connected with the police des meurs. 
These women are naturally paid by the authorities, and in certain 
towns, though I believe these are very few as yet, the police- 
women receive salaries equal to the rank they hold in the force, 
regardless of their sex, and in many cases they are entitled to a 
pension. 

This is an extremely important point and must have a great 
influence on the future development of their work. In the first 
place the women police become oflicially responsible to the public 
in a way that voluntary helpers and rescue workers paid by 
private societies never can be, and secondly a suitable inducement 
is provided for properly qualified women to come forward. 

The great success of the experiment with regard to the 
Children’s Courts is having other results which may open up @ 
very wide field for reform. At the Children’s Court in Berlin, 
and I believe generally in Prussia, the cases are tried with as 
little show of formality as possible, and every effort is made to 
avoid what might cause an unnecessarily painful impression on 
the children, who are also, whenever possible, accompanied during 
the whole time by their father or mother. The judge is assisted 
by a small jury which is still composed entirely of men. But 
the women’s societies, strongly supported by various members 
of Parliament, greatly desire that women should be included in 
these juries; and though, according to the latest information 
sent me by the Deutsche Zentrale fiir Jugendfirsorge, there 
appears to be little hope of a bill embodying such a change passing 
at present, when one considers the admirable beginning which 
has been made in officially admitting women to police courts at 
all one may confidently look forward to such an obvious and 
necessary reform in the not too distant future. And in any case 
the fact that such an idea should have already received consider- 
able support in a country so conservative and jealous of male 
prerogative as is Germany means an enormous advance in public 
opinion, and it may certainly be ascribed to a great extent to 
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the excellent reputation which the women have. succeeded in 
winning for themselves. 

When I was in Germany last spring, studying the work of 
the women police, I was very much struck by their popularity. 
There are three classes of persons in the community who are 
likely to be particularly affected by their presence and whose 
opinion must have weight. These are the social workers, the 
ordinary police, and finally the people who are likely to come into 
contact with them in their official capacity. 

With regard to the first two classes, all the police officials 
and social workers I met spoke in the highest terms of praise, 
and practically agreed that the women did a work which could 
not be done by men, and which was consequently, in places where 
there were no women police, simply left undone. This is the 
more striking a testimony as several of the men officials admitted 
that at first the women had been regarded as interlopers in the 
force. That they should have succeeded in completely over- 
coming this prejudice in such a short time is remarkable, and 
one must recognise the value of it even if one has no sympathy 
whatever with the prejudice. 

With regard to the people with whom the police mostly deal, 
their testimony to the value of women police is the most important 
of all as it is unconsciousiy given and implies a change of attitude 
towards the police idea. 

In Germany, as in most countries I suppose, the proletariat 
regard the police as their natural enemies, as the punishers of 
crimes and misdemeanours rather than as the preservers of order ; 
but where there are women police they are beginning to be 
considered as police rightly should be, and the people come freely 
to them for help and advice and protection generally. Some of 
the policewomen I saw told me that they were often surprised 
at the number of men as well as women who appealed to them 
in all sorts of cases often totally out of their domain. To 
cavillers this may seem merely to show a want of intelligence 
in the people, but it shows even more forcibly a complete absence 
of suspicion or antagonism, and may be looked upon as a very 
important factor by those who wish to help to put the idea of 
the functions of the police on a much higher level. 

To conclude this slight account of a branch of State service 
in which Germany is in advance of us, I should like to say 
‘that although I have little doubt that there are, to this day, 
people in Germany with plenty to say against women police, I 
have not met them, nor should I attach much importance to 
their objections if I did. It is almost too much to hope that any 
system of dealing with what is called the submerged tenth, and 
more especially any new system, should be entirely free from 
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suspicion and criticism ; the facts I lay stress on are the steadily ~ 
widening circle of towns all over Germany which are adopting 
the system, the overcoming of official prejudice and the increasing 
popularity of the women police among the general public. 
These speak for themselves and are an argument which 
opponents will find difficult to overcome. 
CONSTANCE TITE. 
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IN PURSUIT OF COURTESY 


THE desire to be pleased is universal. If only the wish to please 
were equally universal the world would be a pleasant place to 
live in. The desire to please is part of that great fundamental 
principle of doing to others as we wish them to do to us and, 
though there may be higher moral qualities, there is none which 
adds a greater amenity to life. By ‘courtesy’ in its outward 
aspect we mean that good breeding, that engaging manner, that 
urbanity on which we can rely, without which all the talents in 
the world will lack half their lustre. Mutual complaisance, atten- 
tions and sacrifices of little conveniences are natural and implied 
as a compact between people who wish to enjoy society. There 
is, no doubt, an easy, effortless grace that seems inborn in certain 
people, but whether it is the gift of nature, or whether it arises 
from careful training, is very difficult to decide: probably it is 
always possible to enhance and develop a natural gift, more 
natural to some than to others, yet in great measure a matter of 
study, experience, and practice. The words we use, such as. 
courtesy, politeness, or chivalry, contain the root-of the matter. 
They rest on reality, but it is the fruit and flower, not the more 
useful part of the tree, that attracts us. It is beauty that is the 
aim rather than worth. 

Professor von Ihering in his learned researches into the his- 
tory of social forms traces politeness and refinement of manners 
up to the primeval city which was fhe cradle of the world’s. 
civilisation : ancient Babylon. The word courtesy, or héfisch, 
befitting the court, Hof, or the word urbanity, the Greek asteios, 
witness to the court and the city as being the original home of 
manners. Court ceremonial had filtered to Rome through the 
Persians and its origin was in the Semitic spirit of submission, 
while the social forms of the Aryans were founded on ideas of 
self-esteem and equality. The Western nations of the revival 
borrowed their courtly manners from Constantinople, the Byzan-. 
tine court which was a mixture of Greek with Arabian. 
Through Theodoric the Goth, who had been educated there and 
married a Princess of Byzantium, good manners, ceremonial 
observances, first reached the other courts of the Middle Ages. 
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In Spain the influence was felt of the grave, punctilious demeanour 
of the Moor. In this way courts have become the High Schools 
of good breeding and the absence of that influence may be detected 
in nations which have never possessed a court. 

The Italian courts of the Renaissance and the French court, 
particularly that of Louis the Fourteenth, mark a turning point in 
the history of courtesy ; the transition from the submissive Byzan- 
tine and Oriental school of manners to one leavened with the 
early Aryan idea of self-esteem which had never been lost sight 
af by the Greeks and Romans and which forms an element in the 
good breeding of the present day, so that we have ceased to make 
the low bows which once were so low that our foreheads touched 
the ground, and only in walking backwards before the King have 
we @ last glimpse of the homage once rendered to the over-lord. 

The old courtesy-books which date from the Middle Ages are 
amusing reading enough. The earliest Italian version by 
Dante’s preceptor, Brunetto Latini, was issued in 1265, the year 
in which Dante was born, but Provence was more in the forefront 
of civilisation and no doubt earlier French books of the kind have 
perished. English courtesy-books do not appear till 1450; but the 
essentials of courtesy, whether in the thirteenth or twentieth cen- 
turies, though they vary in detail, are closely related and essenti- 
ally the same in idea. It appears in its most genial aspect, 
prompted by its truest spirit : uniform consideration for others. 

As the Middle Ages advance the principles are far more deli- 
cate and an exquisite tone begins to prevail in dealing with all 
sorts of points. This is especially true as regards women: you 
must explore the way for them, attend on them, and in danger 
defend them with your life. One exhortation is a master-touch. 
If a gentleman meet a female relation in the town, she being 
alone, if she be handsome, he shall not accost her as if she were 
his relative, unless his relationship be well known to the by- 
standers. 

If thou goest through the city [says one of these mentors], I counsel 
thee to go very courteously. Ride decorously with head a little bowed, 
for to go in a loose-reined way looks most boorish, and stare not up 
at the height of every house thou comest to. When thou art talking, 
mind that thou move not about like a man from the country, wriggle 
not like an eel, and when thou art in company always follow their 
modes and their liking, for thou must not want to be merely suiting 
thine own taste. 


‘In church pray not aloud, but silently,’ and you should not 
drum with your feet or fingers, or ‘ take the tale out of another 
man’s mouth.’ 

The Italian cortigiana implies more than courtiership—not 
only courtliness, but all the many other qualities and accomplish- 
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ments essential to what in Castiglione’s time was the same : the 
perfect gentleman. The courtier must be bold and stern where 
the enemy is in question, but everywhere else modest, gentle 
and reserved, avoiding ostentation and that impudent self-praise 
which excites hatred and disgust. The punctilious distinction of 
classes has always been a vexation among Italians, to whom the 
endless social scales and grades observed in other nations are quite 
unintelligible. In Montaigne’s time courtesy enjoined that when 
a person of distinction travelled far afield he should pay a visit to 
whatever gentleman or prince of note resided upon his route, as a | 
duty to himself and to civilisation ; autres temps, autres meurs, 
and it is debateable whether the arrival of the inevitable motor- 
loads of bores which the system would involve to-day should be 
compounded with on the off chance of entertaining a Montaigne. 

The men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
models of courtesy and good manners. Many of them had re- 
ceived their early impressions in French society, where, in spite 
of moral laxity, le bon ton—le bel usage was a great reality. It 
was a power which it is difficult to define, for though its existence 
was confined to a particular class of society, it descended by 
almost imperceptible degrees into other ranks and exercised an 
unbounded influence over French thought and action. The 
gorgeous Court of Louis the Fourteenth, the magnificence of 
which we should admire if it were not for the ruin it contributed 
to bring upon the country, the splendour that surrounded Louis’s 
two successors, had created traditions and habits in the highest 
French society, which no other country could show. In England, 
on the contrary, the downright character of the people, their in- 
veterate insularity, the pursuits of the highest classes, the country 
life which was always of such importance, had engendered a 
sort of John Bull feeling which was adverse to extreme social 
polish. The influences of the Court waned with the Hanoverian 
dynasty. Apart from the effect produced by a rich and powerful 
aristocracy there was little real magnificence or refinement under 
the first and second Georges, and when George the Third ascended 
the throne the homely life and bourgeois habits of the ‘ Farmer 
King’ were immeasurably removed from French ideas. ‘ La 
politesse n’est pas le cru de |’Angleterre,’ says Lord Chesterfield, » 
who had seen a very different picture abroad and who was keenly 
alive to the difference of English manners. We can hardly blame 
him for the zeal with which he inculcated in his adopted son 
that courtliness and grace which had fascinated him in the stately 
palaces of pre-revolutionary France, in which people studied the } 
art of pleasing as they now study those which produce profit and 
power. 

To the men of that day, when duelling still obtained, and 
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when a brusque expression or ill-considered gesture was liable 
to be called to instant account, it was felt that there would be no 
living, either in courts or in their world of society, if men did not 
learn to conceal and dissemble their feelings, even at the just 
causes of resentment that met them at every turn, and that were 
courts not the scene of politeness and self-restraint they would 
become one of slaughter and desolation. It was recognised that 
courtesy aimed at facilitating life so that it should become a less 
troublesome game, and that fewer misunderstandings should arise 
among the players. 

Lord Chesterfield’s advice in his famous letters is so pithy, 
so reasonable, and so far-sighted that one condones its occasional 
cynicism, which, after all, seems more of his time than of his 
nature. He does, indeed, lay undue emphasis upon social success 
and adjures young Stanhope ‘for God’s sake to think of nothing 
but shining.’ It is both humorous and pathetic to hear the 
anxious and really devoted father, himself the courtly aristocrat, 
conscious of the supreme importance attached to appearances by 
his own world, adjuring his awkward, thick-set, mumbling boy 
to ‘sacrifice to the Graces,’ ‘invite, entreat, supplicate them in 
all you say or do,’ and inquiring anxiously if he has yet been 
stamped by any Venetian lady of fashion with the magic hall- 
mark of ‘ le petit ’ Stanhope. 

How, then, shall we define or describe this urbanity which 
has always held such a high place in civilisation? 

Good manners are to particular societies what good morals 
are to society in general—their cement and security. And as 
laws are enacted to prevent the ill effects of bad morals, so certain 
rules and forces of public opinion ought to enforce good manners 
and punish bad ones. Such things may seem trifles, but con- 
sidered relatively to the great and necessary art of pleasing they 
are of infinite consequence. All those men who have been models 
of courtesy and good breeding themselves have realised the enor- 
mous importance of these qualities in the common transactions 
of life. Even from a commercial point of view we hear again 
and again of the marvellously paying qualities of politeness. Not 
merely the politeness of etiquette—that such a thing should be 
done in such a way—but the courtesy that is of ourselves, which 
rises superior to the vicissitudes of events, that never shows that 
we find other people a nuisance or civility too much trouble. 

Courtesy is not quite the same thing as good manners. A man 
may have very polished manners, founded on perfect self-posses- 
sion and the habit of good society, and yet be capable of dis- 
courteous actions done in a finished way ; and again, the spirit of 
courtesy may be apparent when the manner halts and stumbles. 
Good manners are an important addition, a well-nigh indis- 
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pensable part, yet they do not constitute the actual nature and 
substance of courtesy. While they contain an element thatvis per- 
manent and precious they contain also an element that is transit- 
ory, capricious, conventional, a matter of fashion, not feeling. The 
distinction between the courteous and the merely well-mannered 
does not rest upon temporary and changeable bases ; it rests upon 
inward feelings of which the outward manner is the indication 
and sufficient sign. The word has a pleasant sound. It makes 
us think of all sorts of delightful, romantic people: Saladin and 
the Cid, Alexander and Pericles and Don Quixote ; old-fashioned, 
genial people: Sir Roger de Coverley, Colonel Newcome, Mr. 
Pickwick, and My Uncle Toby. ‘Shall courtesy be done only to 
the rich, or by the rich?’ asks Carlyle. ‘In good breeding which 
gracefully remembers the rights of others, rather than insists 
upon its own rights, I discern no special connexion with wealth 
or birth, but rather that it lies in human action itself and is due 
from all men to all men.’ The precepts of the old Jesuit colleges 
in France teach that the greatest magnetism in the world is 
civility, conforming to the humours and infirmities of others. 
Their textbooks overflow with maxims full of delicate perception, 
such as a counsel not to express joy in any prosperity on your 
own part, before those who are ill or in trouble. 

We are liable to look upon courtesy as a lighter kind of qualifi- 
cation, lying outside the system of morality, which a man may 
not possess and yet be a very good fellow all the same. It is 
much more and goes much deeper than this, and yet it depends 
a great deal upon small things. Un honnéte homme signified in 
France rather a gentleman and a well-bred man than an honest 
one. To be a well-bred man without being an honest one is a 
poor recommendation, but to be an honest man without good breed- 
ing is to be a very disagreeable person. 

Courtesy is that which affords pleasure to the feelings and 
imagination of those with whom we have to do. Two people 
may say much the same thing. It is the manner in which it 
is said that makes the difference, but that difference is great. 
What diverse ways men have of doing a favour! One, perhaps 
a really kind-hearted person, will do it in a grudging, discourteous 
way that robs it of its grace, while another by his manner will 
double our gratitude. A man should not be content to say only 
what is true, but should study to say it with grace. There is a 
hard discourtesy about some people which proceeds from a want 
of minute attention to the feelings of others. It does not imply 
malignity but a want of delicate perception of those little things 
of which pleasure is composed or by which pain is excited. 
Sydney Smith says of this sort of person that with the greatest 
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good temper and volubility, and with a total inattention to your 
individual point of view or position, he gallops over a thousand 
fine feelings and at every step leaves the marks of his hoofs upon 
your heart. Analyse the conversation of a well-bred man; it is 
perpetual homage to polite good nature. In the meantime the 
person on your other side (a most excellent, moral man) has been 
crushing little sensibilities, and violating little proprieties, and 
overlooking little discriminations, and without saying anything 
that you can take hold of has left you vexed and dispirited by the 
lack of that fine sympathy which a considerate nature bestows. 

Thoughtfulness makes a great point in the difference between 
the merely good-natured man and the courteous one. There are 
many people who would do kindnesses and pay attentions if they 
only thought of them, whereas the truly courteous man does think. 
He makes the necessary mental exertion. It is thought, refined, 
considerate thought, that gives the finish. It is a pity that our 
translation has missed the courteous phrase of St. Paul and 
headed his address to the refined, sensitive Athenians with the 
clumsy, offensive words ‘I perceive that you are too super- 
stitious ’ ; whereas what he really did say, as a ground to go upon, 
was ‘I perceive that ye are deeply reverential,’ which verdict, 
being perhaps rather undeserved, must have given the Athenians 
real pleasure. 

‘Materiam superabat opus’ is often said of works of sculpture, 
implying that, though the material is valuable, the work expended 
upon it is still more so. This holds good of manners, which make 
a greater impression on nine tenths of mankind than the intrinsic 
value of the individual. ‘He who pleases, places his perhaps 
small stock of merit at high interest ; what vast returns must real 
merit, thus adorned, bring in!’ The practice of courtesy implies 
taking trouble to make the most of this world with regard to our 
relations with mankind, and this involves a good deal of deliberate 
and sustained effort, where countless daily opportunities are 
afforded us of winning by veriest trifles. 

‘To be distrait in society,’ Lord Chesterfield warns the un- 
responsive but longsuffering ‘ petit Stanhope,’ ‘is unpardonable. 
A man might as well be dead.’ ‘ Attend to and look at whoever 
speaks to you, and guard against being absent or réveur. It is 
true that you will often be obliged to attend to things not worth 
anybody’s attention, but it is a sacrifice necessary to be made.’ 
‘If God gives you wit, wear it like your sword, in your scabbard 
. . . @ Wise man will live as much within his wit as his income 
and will never sacrifice courtesy to the temptation to say a witty 
thing.’ ‘ Have a watch over yourself never to say anything that 
any person who hears you can reasonably or probably resent or be 
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distressed by. ‘‘ Il ne faut pas parler du corde dans la maison du 
pendu.”’’ 

Disputes and arguments are apt to become a sort of trial of 
understanding and liable to end in the mortification of one or other 
of the disputants, but whether Lord Chesterfield’s advice, that 
when a dispute grows warm you should put an end to it by ‘ some 
genteel badinage,’ would find favour with an ardent and heated 
Suffragette or an enthusiastic anti-vivisectionist may perhaps be 
open to doubt. Every man and woman, however, should study 
the art of giving up with a good grace. The charm of society 
lies in that sort of freedom and flexibility that makes each member 
pliable to the influence of the rest and able to slide into the 
moods and tastes of others without a jar. Courteous people can 
modify their own tastes and turn their eyes from opinions that 
do not. suit them to those that do, for when heat and love of 
victory and pride of opinion step in, courtesy is too apt to step out. 

A certain degree of ceremony is a necessary outwork of 
manners. In fact some writer remarks that manners were in- 
vented to keep fools at a distance, but the whole essence of true 
courtesy lies in the wish and the art to please others. Good 
breeding has been called surface Christianity, and we must stretch 
it to embrace the King and the labourer. It is founded on self- 
denial and a respect and consideration for others that spring from 
the heart. In order to judge of the mind of another study your 
own, for men are very much alike, and to realise their feelings 
inclines us to raise and help them rather than to make them feel 
inferior and to mortify and depress them. 

Whoever is admitted into society is, for the time at least, 
supposed to be on a footing with the rest, and it is not only rude 
but brutal to show that you do not think him or her worth 
listening to. 

Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who was a very noble gentleman, 
enjoins politeness because it is right and forbids rudeness because 
it is wrong. 


I would venture to call politeness benevolence in trifles [he says], or 
the preference of others to ourselves in little daily, hourly occurrences in 
the commerce of life. A better place, a more commodious seat, priority 
in being helped at table, what is it but sacrificing ourselves in trifles 
to the convenience and pleasure of others? It is perpetual attention 
(by habit it grows easy and natural to us) to the little wants of those 
we are with by which we either prevent or remove them. Boring, cere- 
monious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness: 
that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble. And what will 
give this but a mind benevolent and perpetually attentive to exert that 
amiable disposition in trifles towards all you converse and live with? 
Benevolence in greater matters takes a higher name and is the queen of 
virtues. 
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Thus expressing all degrees of generosity, from the merest faculty 
to oblige up to the heights of magnanimity and love. 

The politeness of French people seems particularly easy and 
natural, whereas the English are often awkward in their acknow- 
ledgments and when they want to be civil have an embarrassed 
way of expressing themselves. One asks why people should be 
so unable to thank as they often appear to be, and why they 
should not give polite, grateful thanks as easily as they ask what 
o'clock it is. 

Up to this point we have been pre-supposing that we value 
courtesy and that we must all wish to avoid ruffling those with 
whom we are brought into contact. It has often been agreed in 
the past that it was difficult enough to be entirely blameless in 
this respect ; that on all hands were pitfalls and that the safe- 
guards of tact and self-subordination needed wary strengthening ; 
that here and there a privileged person might be rude, but was 
looked on as eccentric ; no one suggested, however, that we should 
not wish to avoid the pitfalls, but rather take a delight in plunging 
into them. 

But lately we have heard a great authority lamenting as a 
matter of fact the decay of manners all over the world. At once 
we may gladly recognise that we happily still all know a number 
of men and women, of boys and girls, with delightful manners. 
Yet the mention of such a theme as this has drawn forth the 
almost invariable comment, ‘ A lost art, isn’t it?’ ‘Oh, there 
is a great deal that needs saying on that point!’ There is a 
consensus of opinion that people can lay claim to the fine flower 
of culture, to the most exquisite and fastidious attitude towards 
life, and yet are not otherwise than complacent if they can add 
the prestige of being called ‘the rudest man—or woman—in 
London ’ ; that it is not uncommon to find people in the society 
that is considered good asserting their security of position by 
pushing aside those who stand on a more precarious footing ; that, 
if anyone not belonging to their peculiar clique swims into their 
ken, they show their superiority by making him or her feel 
thoroughly out of it. 

The writer heard a discussion a few weeks ago as to whether 
one of the speakers should call upon the newly made wife of a 
distant cousin, a lady of considerable social and intellectual 
distinction. ‘I used to know her husband, and his father 
and mine were first cousins and very good friends, and I 
hear she is a delightful person,’ she pleaded wistfully. ‘I don’t 
advise you to go,’ answered her hearer. ‘She only cares for her 
own friends and would be sure to be rude to you—she’s that sort 
of woman.’ Deplorable but true. A person may be distinguished, 
clever, charming, and yet lead the way in deliberate want of 
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courtesy. We could point to such people: men and women of 
wit, taste and talent, with the will and the power to gather round 
them the best that life, socially, has to offer. They can afford 
pleasure to those they like and can throw off the bird and whistle 
him back at will. Such an example is sure of its camp following, 
and the fashion is one that spreads very easily. Snobbishness 
thrives upon it, for we have no hesitation in declaring that 
slights, neglect and incivility are seldom practised upon 
those who are of great social importance and who have 
much to give. People are seldom tempted to be rude to 
those whose acquaintance they find convenient, and the 
climber, having climbed high enough, is often persona 
grata. The noisy, unattractive woman, the commonplace, 
uninteresting man are received with cordial attention by those 
who affect to be most fastidious, if their position is sufficiently 
exalted or their fortune sufficiently large. It is the unimportant 
visitor, the shy acquaintance—who says the wrong thing out of 
sheer nervous trepidation—the individual whose place in the social 
scale is a little uncertain, the man or woman who is so unlucky 
as to be rather prosy or second-rate, as many worthy souls are— 
the poor relation distinguished by those traits which dear Charles 
Lamb satirised, not all unkindly—the country neighbour coming 
at an inopportune moment, who obtain short shrift. Observe the 
nobody who has been allowed to enliven the tedium of some 
watering place, or whose hospitality has been accepted in the wilds 
of another hemisphere and who is so unwise as to pursue his 
advantage in town; he will be lucky indeed if it is not made 
clear to him that the elect are once more on their own ground, 
where they do not want and will not have him. This sort of 
discourtesy is not the outcome of awkward brusquerie; on the 
contrary, its perpetrators pride themselves on charm of manner 
and can make themselves attractive enough when all goes well. 
The warmth within the magic circle is in sharp contradistinction 
to the chilling cold outside. 

If we analyse the inner springs of this kind of discourtesy 
we might put stupidity, a sort of mental bluntness, first. A keen 
and sensitive imagination, quick to enter into the feelings of 
others, will save ifs owner from inflicting many a painful slight, 
but the rush and variety of modern life rob us of the leisure to 
think and feel, and the imaginative nature develops less readily 
than of old. ‘ Let us leave hurry to slaves,’ says one writer. 
But men are on the whole too much in a hurry to-day to spare 
time for the delicacy of beautiful carriage and customs. Some 
people have a strain of cruelty and really enjoy inflicting stings. 
Youth is not uncommonly both stupid and cruel, and these engag- 
ing tendencies hardly require the stimulus they sometimes receive 
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from example and education. Who has not noticed girls who are 
the true daughters of their mother and can stare and ostracise to 
a moral Siberia a girl who does not belong to their set? One 
meets or hears of young men who are negligent, wanting in 
courteous observances, refusing to take the trouble to answer in- 
vitations, showing how bored they are by old friends or relations. 
A popular novelist draws only too accurate a picture of a young 
man of rank, who for his own ends has accepted the invitation 
of a parvenue and who responds to his hostess’s delighted accuetl 
by ‘standing with a vacant frown upon his face all the time she 
was speaking: a child could have seen he was longing to get 
away.’ ‘It is in these kind of ways that Frenchmen are more 
polite,’ adds the acute Elizabeth. ‘The Marquis always con- 
tinued to wear an interested grin when Godmama, equally against 
his inclination, kept him by her.’ 

Boys and girls used to be very carefully trained in politeness. 
They learned to efface themselves. Perhaps the thing was over- 
done, but any such mistakes have been abundantly rectified. Now 
parents seem to vie with one another to make their children as 
selfish as possible. They must not sit through a sermon lest they 
should find it tedious, lessons must not be irksome or make any 
demands upon their endurance. The habit of gratifying every 
impulse, the shrinking from all dull and tiresome obligations, 
the satisfying the craving for constant amusement inevitably 
result in a want of self-control and self-restraint. The gospel of 
fay ce que vouldras is prescribed more widely and is followed 
with more enthusiasm than any other and is responsible for a 
large share of callous indifference to the feelings of others in 
after-life. By the time lack of courtesy becomes apparent the 
sinner is beyond the age of reproof. Habits have been formed 
and even in superficial ways the boy or girl has slid into a hundred 
little departures from grace of speech or bearing. It is almost 
impossible to inculcate constant charm of manner in those who are 
uniformly bent on pleasing themselves. Young people get an 
unattractive decision, a sort of slap-dash assurance, a total want 
of delicate half-tones. It is the little touches that make, the 
little flaws that mar, and urbanity, taught and practised in the 
home, would not leave so much to learn in intercourse with the 
world at large. It is hardly necessary to specify those homes 
which in theory everyone condemns, in which members of the 
domestic circle blurt out all the disagreeable things that occur 
to them : ‘What made you buy such a guy of a hat? ’—‘ You 
look as yellow as a lemon this morning ’—‘ How fat you’re 
growing!’ and soon. Courage to say disagreeable things when 
necessary can be a sublime quality, but French people who live 
so much in families say that they can only preserve the harmony 
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they do preserve by eliminating as far as possible such perilous 
openings as ‘I think it only kind to tell you,’ or ‘I am going 
to be quite frank with you.’ 

Who can tell where the want of ability to control our inclina- 
tions, the habit of allowing ourselves to neglect the restraints of 
courtesy may land us? There is on record the case of an able 
man who received an important appointment abroad, but the 
wife who went out to help him could not govern her private 
predilections, and after a series of small incivilities to the local 
magnates was betrayed into so glaring an act of insolence that 
her husband soon after (on some excellent pretext) sent in his 
resignation. One wonders (if she were not a fool) what she felt 
about it. She had lost the opportunity of following in the steps 
of the many noble women who have set aside their tastes, their 
health, life itself in the determination to serve their country ; she 
would be judged by many, incapable themselves perhaps of exalted 
conduct, but with wit to recognise the sort of conduct which is 
inadequate.‘ Or we hear of a girl marrying into a great position, 
going to a neighbourhood where in times past her husband’s 
people had been almost adored, and by dint of giving way 
to every caprice, speaking of the country neighbours as the 
‘natives ’ and ‘aborigines’ in the hearing of servants, making a 
practice of returning no calls (except of course those of a few 
magnates who may be regarded as her peers), soon getting herself 
disliked for her lack of kind feeling and despised for her want of 
good breeding by those who had been eager to welcome her. 

It is sometimes said that democracy is accountable for the 
decadence in manners, that in the reaction from servility we find 
the village girl refusing to ‘ drop her curtsey,’ but go a little way 
below the surface and you will still find anxious politeness flourish- 
ing. Railway travelling seems to induce numerous forms of dis- 
courtesy, but the unselfish consideration and civility displayed in 
@ crowded excursion train or in a packed meeting puts to shame 
the more exclusive traveller or seat-holder, whose sulky looks on 
being disturbed once caused someone to say that you never saw a 
Christian in church or a lady in a first-class carriage. 

It is indeed to the poor that we must turn for the most 
exquisite courtesy. How often in a cottage have we not been 
received with a manner that is absolute perfection? It is a 
manner that is the outcome of a mind at leisure, full of that 
presence of mind that goes with entire unconsciousness of self, 
anxious to please and saying instinctively the right and kind 


* Cf. Don Quizote, Part II. chapter xlii.: ‘If thou bring thy wife with 
thee (for it were not fit that those who are to govern long, should be without 
them) teach her, instruct her, refine her naturall rudeness; for many times all 
that a discreet Governour gets, a clownish foolish woman spills and loses.’ 
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thing. The finished courtesy of a really high-bred woman, innate, - 
and instilled, courteous less because of what is due to others than 
because of old tradition and of what is due to herself, is a very 
perfect thing, but it is not more perfect than that of the humble- 
minded woman who has never thought of herself at all. 

We must all have remarked how courtesy begets courtesy. 
The author of In the Desert speaks of a tall, lean, keen-faced 
sheyk with whom he once travelled in a steamer on the Upper 
Nile, a man ‘who walked the crowded deck like a chief among 
his slaves,’ and how quick he was in detecting the least sign of 
consideration or respect at his appointed hours of prayer. ‘If 
we stopped talking or moved to make room, he would treasure 
up the courtesy and when his prayers were over turn to acknow- 
ledge it with a grave gesture and a smile that expressed the 
intention of a deliberate friendliness.’ As that delightful and 
humorous person the self-made merchant says in his letters to 
his son: ‘ Learn to shove back a bit from the gasburner, to let 
the village fathers get their feet on the fender and the sawdust 
box in range, and you’!! find them making a little room for you in 
turn.’ 

A very fierce old Radical once gave the writer a deseription 
of his and his wife’s attendance at the morning service in a 
fashionable London church. He had been drawn there by the 
wish to hear a very fine preacher who had a reputation in the 
labour world, but when he found himself among the unaccus- 
tomed throng, with a shining young lady in silk and pearls next 
to his poor old shabby wife, the inequality of worldly fates was 
suddenly borne in upon him and, raging inwardly, he could attend 
to nothing. And then in one moment such a small thing altered 
everything. Old Eliza had no hymn-book, and the beautiful girl 
by her side offered a share of her own. ‘And there was her 
white glove on one side and Liza’s old black cotton thumb on 
the other, and presently Liza she dropped her handkerchief and 
the lady she picked it up. With no condescension, mind you, 
but as the proper behaviour of a young woman to an old one,’ 
and all the resentment was swept away and the sermon could be 
listened to in comfort. And in situations where it is less easy 
to be polite, where people are pushing for the best places, or 
asking for some concession in a dictatorial manner, or contradict- 
ing us flat, nothing calls them so quickly to a sense of their 
shortcomings as punctilious courtesy. 

‘But oh!’ exclaim our hearers—the capricious fine lady, the 
headstrong pleasure-hunter, the young man alive to the fact that 
the world is at his feet, the racketing girl, ‘how can one be 
bothered?’ If some irksome social obligation cannot be escaped, 
a lament goes up to heaven which would be exaggerated in face 
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of real misfortune. Life is short, and to spend in dulness a day 
that might be crammed with pleasure is a calamity. Of course 
self-interest may come in. Christmas with an old relative from 
whom one has expectations, a party to country constituents, are 
martyrdoms that have to be faced bravely, but why waste time 
and vitality and expose oneself to the frightful risk of being 
bored for the sake of some humdrum creature who appears un- 
asked within one’s line of vision? What a dangerous precedent 
would be established. The remedy is in your own hands—the 
vacant stare, the long pause, the evident want of interest. After 
that you need only abstain from returning a visit or turn your 
baek next time you meet, and the process is complete. 

It is no answer to say that we only ask to be let alone and to 
have the right to choose our own friends. We may hold with 
Voltaire that the whole world is full of people not worth knowing, 
and perhaps we do not gain much from the mass of those with 
whom we come into contact; but no one can live to his or her 
self, nor even, if a man or woman of the world, to a very small 
and restricted circle, and to maintain consistent selection we must 
be prepared to cut and stab. And to many people, perhaps merely 
from the dislike to taking trouble, from the fashion of pursuing 
the line of least resistance, from want of thought and habit, this 
cutting themselves free comes easily enough. 

But do not let such people flatter themselves that all the 
time they gain everything and lose nothing. Those who cannot 
endure that any tedious or commonplace element should enter 
into their lives, who ignore and decline the mental effort necessary 
for a consistent courtesy, do stand to lose something after all. It 
is perhaps nothing that they value because it is almost impossible 
for them to perceive it, for of all the features by which they 
are distinguished intense self-satisfaction is the strongest. It 
never occurs to them to doubt that they are securing the very best 
of life.. Yet others come back to them after an interval of years 
and find what might be expected—that in mind they have stood 
still; that they have hardened and crystallised into their groove, 
a groove of the limitations of which they have no perception. 
Intolerance, a disregard of wide humanity, a want of large-hearted 
sympathy, which are all implied and included in discourtesy, 
take their own revenge in petrifying the springs of life and 
thought. You find such people repeating the same phrases, keep- 
ing their old judgments, their old ideas of culture and social dis- 
tinction and success, and collecting the thoughts and opinions of 
others upon human nature rather than developing their own. 
You find them growing coarser in fibre, less sensitive in feeling, 
losing in depth of experience and mellow kindliness, and destroy- 
ing any vision they may once have had of generosity. Everyone 
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is apt to be betrayed at times, by health or temper or haste or 
weariness, into falling short of his own ideal, but one will regret 
that he has been rude, while another will not realise it or will 
not care. 

True courtesy has its roots very deep in the character and 
makes us think leniently of people we have all known, who may 
have been erring and imperfect in many ways, but whose kind- 
ness and dislike to hurting the most insignificant have reconciled 
us to their shortcomings. 

Is it really true, as Lord Rosebery declares, that we are letting 
go of this quality on which so high a value has been set? If so, 
what is destroying it? Is it the general increase of wealth? Heaps 
of money means enjoyment, self-indulgence, the doctrine that 
selfish amusement may be the main directing purpose of life. 
Those who have much to give say they must keep off the mass of 
those who want to get. Plutocracy sometimes means roturier 
antecedents in those who set the example. Old traditions go to 
the wall, and the doctrine of noblesse oblige is not always strong 
enough to escape contamination. 

Anyhow, we will not admit that we are discussing a small 
thing, and, with Emerson, we will not be driven from the belief 
that love is the basis of courtesy. 


This marks your treatment of the unfashionable and the unattrac- 
tive. All men feel the noble exception of your presence and your house 
from the general bleakness and stoniness. .The forms of courtesy uni- 
versally express benevolence in superlative degrees. What if they are 
in the mouths of selfish men? What if the false gentleman almost bows 
the true out of the world? What if the false gentleman contrives so to 
address his companion as civilly to exclude all others from the discourse 
and to make them feel excluded? [Real service will not lose its nobleness 
. . . nor is it to be concealed that living blood and a passion of kindness 
does at last distinguish God’s gentleman from Fashion’s. 


EVELYN MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 
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DEMOCRATIC FINANCE 
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THE BUDGET, GRADUATED TAXATION, AND THE FRANCHISE 


I TAKE the opportunity of Mr. Lloyd George’s present Budget to 
repeat, at the risk of being tedious, arguments which I have 
more than once urged, both in the Nineteenth Century and else- 
where, against his and his predecessors’ use of the Income Tax 
as a means of ordinary or standing taxation. I wish to emphasise 
the last words because I consider the principle in question allow- 
able or even necessary on certain occasions, and I believe the 
present to be one of those occasions. What I propose to maintain 
is that when, if ever, the necessity for it has passed away, a 
return ought to be made, however gradually, to a more equitable 
and reasonable system. 

As these pages must be in the Editor’s hands considerably 
before the 1st of June, I cannot follow, to the end, the Parlia- 
mentary discussion of Mr. Lloyd George’s various proposals and 
their possible modification by the present House of Commons. 
But, as there does not seem much probability of such modification, 
I intend to confine myself, in the main, to Mr. George’s introduc- 
tion of his Budget, in which the system of Graduated Direct 
Taxation plays a prominent part. 

This principle is by no means new; it is apparently accepted, 
amongst ourselves, by a vague but general philanthropy, and 
preached, with more or less appeal to Divine sanction, by a 
majority of our Ministers of Religion ; it is gradually being copied 
abroad, and yet it is, in my humble opinion, bad in morality, 
faulty in political economy, and tending internally to civil dissen- 
sion, externally to national disaster. 

One of the main objects alleged by Mr. Lloyd George— 
I neither attribute nor enter into motives—is entirely admirable. 
Public health, national efficiency, and a well-considered system 
of education are matters upon which all sensible men are agreed, 
though of course they differ as to the means of obtaining these 
results. The chief mode at present favoured by Mr. George 
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appears to be that of lightening and equalising the local rates, 
on which such matters now depend, by grants out of the National 
Exchequer—which must be practically derived from an increased 
Income Tax. 

By the way in which he sets about the matter he seems not 

‘unlikely to attain his object—and possibly more than his object. 

He is undoubtedly right in urging that many of our local bodies 
have been remiss or reluctant to use the powers which they 
already possess. But, when the bribe is held out of most help 
to those who spend the most, there can be little doubt of the 
occasion being seized, not only for obvious philanthropic needs, 
but for the extravagances, sometimes purely destructive, of fussy 
aediles, who have hitherto been restrained by some tenderness 
for the pockets of their constituents. 

Where, then, are the extra funds required for these State 
subventions to come from? The answer is simple: the source 
single. They are to come all but entirely from the differential or 
graduated imposition of direct taxation. This is the principle to 
which I have referred above. It goes often by the euphonious 
style of Laying the most of the burden upon those who-will feel 
it the least. 

Now, looked at merely in this point of view, I must persist in 
maintaining that the pressure of this burden upon those on whom 
it falls is a matter absolutely incapable of ascertainment, without 
a system of minute and particular inquisition, not only intolerably 
odious, but impossible even to an army of officials such as we are 
threatened with by the present Government. To prove this I 
need only refer to the number of suggestions, as to special allow- 
ance or exception, with which The Times and other journals have 
been deluged already, and will, no doubt, be deluged still more in 
the future. No general system of taxation in this manner can 
proceed otherwise than by fixed lines of graduation, and, whatever 
system of abatements is adopted, the flagrant hardship must 
remain of all cases which happen just to exceed one of those 
lines. Mr. Hobson, of my own University, in a recent article in 
this Review,’ although otherwise a thick and thin supporter of 
graduation, appreciated this hardship and endeavoured to meet 
it by a mathematical curve, but I confess that, to my unmathe- 
matical mind, his method of relief appeared impracticable. 

The same article justly referred to the increasing complication 
and unintelligibility of our present system of direct taxation. 
This is no unimportant matter to the plain man, and, in a cognate 
question, is a strong argument for reform of our Franchise. 
But it is on justice, rather than on practicability or simplicity, 

**The Reconstruction of the Income Tax,’ by J. A. Hobson, Nineteenth 
Century and After, March 1914. 
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that I base my argument, and on the feelings to which a violation 
of justice gives rise. 

Direct taxation as a regular method of raising revenue is a 
comparatively modern expedient, and it is, I admit, one of the 
best, though I am certainly not one of those who preach the 
entire abandonment on principle of Indirect Taxation. The latter 
must, as far as I ca see, always continue, as an item of revenue, 
to be drawn from luxuries which a man can do without, but of 
which he will not stint himself unless they are taxed to the amount 
of general prohibition. Luxuries are, pace many high authori- 
ties, perfectly capable of individual specification, if not of logical 
definition. The reasonable necessaries of life for an income below 
taxable level ought, in my opinion, to be entirely free from taxa- 
tion. This is, of course, the great difficulty for those who, like 
myself, believe in the country’s need of encouragement to agricul- 
tural production, and it is a difficulty which I cannot now attempt 
to solve. But I was surprised to see nothing to the effect, for 
instance, of a free breakfast table in Mr. George’s Budget. 

To return, however, to Income Tax, from which no person of 
moderate means can escape, as in the case of Indirect Taxation, 
by denying himself what he really can do without. I maintain 
that the present system of unequal direct taxation is radically 
unjust, and must in the end cause the indignation and revolt which 
injustice naturally causes, for its iniquity is not lessened, but 
merely its condemnation temporarily bought off by a most 
arbitrary and complicated system of exemptions. As a matter of 
political economy it is generally condemned by good authorities 
on that subject, at least in its application to the death duties: 
in that application, as also in its annual incidence, it is admitted 
to be already leading to the transfer of capital abroad which is 
urgently needed at home; worst of all, it directly tends to a 
division of classes and interests which may at any moment 
jeopardise the peace of our country and make us the tempting 
object, if not the easy prey, of a foreign enemy. 

Here I must digress from my main line of argument to say 
a few words on the exceptional use of unequal taxation indicated 
at the beginning of this article. I have hitherto been speaking 
of the income tax as an ordinary and regular mode of raising 
annual revenue. In its original aspect and employment, as a 
War Tax, I am quite ready to admit that there are conceivable 
circumstances of national danger imminently requiring even a 
differential contribution. 

At the risk of being called by whatever ugly name comes to 
hand, I believe that the present circumstances do amount to a 
critical position of this kind, which justifies, for the time, an ex- 
ceptional taxation, something resembling what was once called a 
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‘benevolence,’ and which has been practically effected, in a recent” 
foreign instance, by voluntary contribution. But such an excep- 
tional taxation ought surely to have, among its first objects, a 
Navy which will, humanly speaking, ensure the absolute security 
of our food supply, and a Land force which, combined with our 
Navy, would be sufficient to repel any chance of invasion. 

As to the former object, we have, it is true, a Minister who 
has shown some appreciation of the necessities of our position 
and the increased outlay which will evidently be required. But, 
as to our land armament—conscription being held impossible— 
I do not think, with all respect and admiration for our Territorials 
as subsidiary, that we can do without a much more satisfactory 
supply of recruits than we have at present, or that we can expect 
such a supply unless we spend more time and money than we 
now do upon the training and education of the soldier, and par- 
ticularly upon ensuring the future support of those who enter 
our Regular Service. For the rest, we can only hope that the 
present minax quies of international relations may some day 
pass away, and the necessity for a war income tax with it. But 
I should like, before I conclude this digression, to call attention 
for a moment to the remarkably casual and perfunctory manner 
in which this question, of a real National Insurance, was treated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his introductory speech. 

In maintaining that the contribution of each citizen to the in- 
come tax should be in direct proportion to his means, and no more, 
I am perfectly aware of the conveniences of the present system 
and of the difficulties involved in the return to a more equitable 
practice. A suggestion made some time ago by Mr. Asquith, of 
slightly lowering the income liable to taxation, and thereby con- 
siderably increasing the taxable class, has been apparently ignored 
by his Ministry as a whole, a result which might perhaps have 
been expected. A drastic overhauling of the complicated abate- 
ments and allowances, which secure the acquiescence of a large 
number of voters, would, no doubt, be an equally unpopular 
measure, and therefore equally sure to be rejected by a Govern- 
ment ‘on its behaviour ’ like the present. 

Until some great disillusionment of the country with its pre- 
sent system of taxation and representation, I cannot, I suppose, 
expect much support for a heterodox opinion which I have ven- 
tured to express more than once elsewhere. 

I hold that no person ought to be entitled to the Parliamen- 
tary Franchise who does not contribute to the country’s expenses 
by the payment of direct taxation upon some low minimum of 
income ; which income may be either actual, or assumed and regis- 
tered for purposes of taxation. On the other hand, every adult, 
who can prove such bona fide payment for a certain time, ought 
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to have the power of being so registered. I know, of course, the 
difficulties of drafting any such scheme and of ensuring the bona 
fides of the qualification : they do not appear to me insurmount- 
able in view of our own practical experience of such performances 
in quite recent times. The scheme might surely be framed so 
as to meet all reasonable demands for extension of the franchise, 
including that of the Woman; a question with which we do not 
seem by any means to have done, and which certainly cannot 
be solved on mere party lines, such as were so frankly relied on 
in a recent speech by Lord Crewe. 

But I have already trespassed too far on the patience of my 
readers, and cannot therefore enter into the subject of abatements 
and allowances, to which I must plainly say that I am opposed 
on principle altogether, not merely because I regard them as mere 
vote-catching contrivances, but because I am convinced that 
economy and providence are a far more secure guarantee against 
the chances of the future than the favour shown to this or that 
class at the expense of the rest. 

What has been said above on unequal direct taxation as tend- 
ing to a most undesirable division of classes and interests might 
naturally lead to a somewhat different question—the re-establish- 
ment and reconstitution of the House of Lords. From this I 
must, for the present, entirely abstain. My own rather faint hope 
is for the return to something like a true Polity, which should 
consider and represent the joint interests of All. The present 
vaunted Democracy I regard simply as the tyranny of one class, 
which may be exploited by alternate demagogues of either nominal 
party, but seems equally tending to the ultimate end of Rome in 
the epoch initiated by the reforms of the Gracchi. 


E. C. CnuaRk. 
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DEMOCRATIC FINANCE 
(II) 
STRANGE REPORTS ! 


In connexion with the present Budget the Government have 
announced their intention to make drastic changes in the system 
of local taxation, and in the valuation of property for that purpose. 
But it is a little difficult, after reading the Budget speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to understand what precisely are his 
proposals. Indeed, the first—and lasting—impression produced 
by a perusal of those orations is that Mr. Lloyd George is himself 
labouring under that little difficulty. However, it would appear 
that he intends to distribute certain large grants to locai authori- 
ties, upon conditions which it is safest to state in his own words : 


The first is, that we should insist, as part of the scheme of distribution, 
that there should be an equitable valuation of property subject to local 
taxation, which should assess properties at their real value and differentiate 
between improvements and site value. In the second place, there should 
be statutory provisions inserted in a measure of this Session before any 
money is distributed, that when that valuation is completed the relief 
shall be granted exclusively in respect of improvements and not of site. 


It would be fruitless to attempt a minute examination of this 
passage, or to venture upon a prophecy of what may be contained 
in the Bills which are to be introduced by other Ministers, and 
which at this moment have perhaps not been drafted, but it seems 
clear that the distribution of these moneys is to be made depen- 
dent upon Parliament taking a further step in the direction of 
the taxation of Land Values. 

The fundamental principle of that system of taxation is the 
levy of imperial taxes or local rates on the. value of the bare 
land excluding the value of any improvements ; and its persistent 
advocates supported the ‘ Land Clauses’ of the Budget of 1909 
only for the sake of the valuation of all land in the United 
Kingdom which is now being carried out. But they do not 
profess any admiration for the taxes which were then imposed— 
except as a means for securing that valuation—and are quite 
ready to abandon them ; for these taxes do not in reality conform 
with their principle. Thus, the increment value duty is a tax upon 
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an increase of the value of land which is shown to have taken 
place on occasions of sale, death, and so on; the reversion duty 
is a tax on the increase of the value of land shown on the expiry 
of a lease; the undeveloped land duty is a duty levied only on 
land of a certain class, and only on what may for shortness be 
called its potential building value; the mineral rights duty is 
nothing but an additional income tax levied on mining royalties 
and rents. The propagandists of Land Values Taxation are 
clamouring to have taxes and rates levied on their principle, and 
Mr. Lloyd George promised them something of the kind in his 
Glasgow speech. To enable that promise to be carried out two 
interesting Reports have lately been issued, and it is worth while 
to examine them in order to see in what state they have left 
the scheme of taxation which they purport to advocate, and in 
order to see what material the Government possess, to work up 
into their promised Bills. 

Before doing so, however, it is well to recall the ultimate 
object of the propagandists, and that is, by means of a specious 
change in methods of assessment, to confiscate all rent to the 
State, or in other words to acquire the land of this country 
for the nation without paying for it. These objects are pro- 
claimed in many of their publications; but without going over 
old ground it may be sufficient, in order to show that their real 
aims have not been overstated, to quote a sentence or two from 
a book called Land Industry and Taxation by Mr. Frederick 
Verinder (Secretary to the English League for the Taxation of 
Land Values), and published in the present year. He writes : 


When all these things have been taken into account, and the bargain 
is struck, we have arrived, as nearly as possible, at the measure of what 
all these benefits, placed within the reach of the occupier of the plot by 
Nature, the State, and the municipality are worth to him. In his rent 
he pays for all of them. [The italics are in the original.] If this rent 
were paid to the public authorities, instead of being paid to the landlord, 
we should have arrived at a perfectly simple and perfectly just solution 
of the everlasting controversy between the citizen and the community. The 
problem of finding a just measure for the contribution which the one 
should pay to the other would be solved. 


These words mean nothing, if they do not mean that the goal 
to be arrived at is that the whole rent of land shall be paid to 
the public authorities in the shape of rates or taxes; that is to 
say, that the owners of land are to be forced to stand and deliver 
the whole of its profits while retaining the name of owner. And 
if you leave to a man the nominal ownership of property, though 
you deprive him of its profits, you need not (according to the 
= of the Land Values Taxers) compensate him for that 
oss. 
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To come now to our two Reports. The Final Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Local Taxation (the ‘Kempe Com- 
mittee’) has been long promised and long delayed: the Urban 
Report of the Land Inquiry Committee has been long promised 
and long delayed. Both bodies were appointed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, the former in his official capacity as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the latter in what capacity it is useless to inquire. 
By an unblushing coincidence, the Reports of these two Com- 
mittees—ostensibly unconnected except by the link of that Pro- 
tean personality—were published within five days of each other. 
The official Committee’s Report includes a separate Report of a 
minority, who advocate an instalment of Land Values Taxation. 
The Land Inquiry Committee advocates an instalment of Land 
Values Taxation. These two schemes have much in common, and 
in nothing is their similarity more marked than in the conces- 
sions which appear in both and which the enthusiasts on either 
Committee have evidently been forced to make in order to induce 
the weaker vessels to join with them. These concessions bear a 
striking family likeness ; but even more remarkable are the care- 
ful (the almost painful!) apologies made by the Land Inquiry 
Committee for the benefit of the stalwarts. The Committee 
refrains from saying to them ‘ We could only scrape together 
six people on the Departmental Committee, and they would not 
do anything much; so this is really all we can manage to get 
for you just now.’ But that is the obvious message of the two 
Reports. And the consistent advocates of Land Values Taxation 
may well need consolation, for their friends have damaged their 
case much more than any hostile critics. 

Unofficial committees are not handicapped by having to 
publish the evidence on which they act, but that given before the 
Departmental Committee is available, and it is scarcely necessary 
to remark that the ultimate aims of Land Values Taxation were 
not unduly pressed there. Indeed, it would have been so 
obviously undesirable to make a profession of principles of this 
kind before a body consisting almost entirely of highly placed 
officials serving under Government departments or local authori- 
ties that neither the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, the English League, nor any other league or association 
which avows those objects was officially represented by witnesses 
before the Committee. Instead of this, gentlemen (some of 
whom appear to be not unconnected with those associations) gave 
evidence on behalf of what was called the ‘Land Values Group 
of Members of Parliament,’ and maintained that the system of 
Land Values Taxation was ‘ defensible of itself as a reform of the 
basis of rating, quite apart from ulterior effects which might result 
from it.’ The majority of the Committee, in a masterly exposi- 
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tion of the matter, have stated their conclusion that that system 
is not defensible, and have declined to recommend its introduction 
even as a subsidiary source of local revenue. But Mr. Harper 
(long known as an able and ardent champion of Land Values Taxa- 
tion), who resigned his appointment under the London County 
Council in order to sit on this Committee, and was soon after 
appointed to be head of the Valuation Office at Somerset House, 
has got five other members to join him in the Separate Report. 
These five members include another enthusiast from Glasgow, 
nominated to the Committee some months after the evidence on 
this subject had been concluded. Even after the recent judgment 
of Mr. Justice Scrutton with regard to the valuation of farms, 
they testify to a touching faith in the efficacy of the work of the 
office over which Mr. Harper presides, for they say that it has 
“set at rest the question of the feasibility of the separate valuation 
of sites’! But their Report goes on to recommend such ‘a 
cramped-up, small, unsesquipedalian object’ of a land values rate 
that it is quite heartrending to think of the sacrifices Mr. Harper 
must have had to make in order to induce his colleagues to sign it. 

The schemes put forward in the two Reports have, it has been 
already said, much in common. But chiefly this, that by their 
confessed inability to answer the two most vital questions in 
connexion with the proposed change, the writers have proclaimed 
to all the world that that change is impracticable. The two 
problems which the advocates of Land Values Taxation have failed 
to answer, the two rocks on which every boat hitherto launched 
by the Land Values Taxers has split, are these : Over what area 
are you to levy a land values rate? How are you to assess to 
such a rate special properties, such as railways and waterworks? 
With neither of these does the Separate Report even attempt to 
deal. The Land Inquiry Committee has some sort of answer to 
one, but owns to being baffled by the other; and this con- 
fession constitutes the worst defeat that the propagandists have 
yet suffered. 

The former question may seem at first sight to be one of mere 
detail. That it is not so, but on the contrary one of the gravest 
importance, is shown by a letter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Chairman of the Departmental Committee, which 
is printed at the head of their Report, and in which he points out 
that the 


existence of sharp divisions between adjacent boroughs of the rich and the 
poor, such as Manchester and Salford, or Hove and Brighton, or New- 
castle and Gateshead, has resulted in the creation of necessitous areas which 
have been continually pressing the Treasury for many years for special 
grants adequate to their special needs. 


The Land Inquiry Committee states the same facts in 
more detail under the headings of ‘‘ Necessitous Areas’ and 
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‘The Separation between Manufacturing and Residential” 
Areas,’ and says that the present inequalities between 
different rating areas call for immediate and drastic alterations. 
In the letter referred to, Mr. Lloyd George continues : 


It would seem to be essential that, whether in the consideration of 
the purely local question of rating or the nature and the amount of 
assistance which should be given by the central authority, some clear 
principles should be laid down by some expert body concerning the units 
of assessment of benefit. 


And again, ‘It seems to me that this question of areas 
stands in the forefront of any question of legislation deal- 
ing with the relations of local and imperial taxation.’ 
Now the system of Land Values Taxation is put forward 
as a settlement both of the purely local question of rating 
and of the question of the allocation of grants from the 
central authority, but it fails to deal with the question of areas, 
which, as Mr. Lloyd George rightly observes, ‘stands in the 
forefront.’ The official witnesses for the Land Values Group 
before the Committee fenced with the question until they were 
asked definitely ‘ What do you propose to do about the areas? 
Are the rating areas to stay as they are now?’ and they gave 
this lame answer: ‘ Quite shortly, we have no proposal, and I 
am not authorised to make one about it. If you wish it we would 
try to consider it.’ Everybody wishes this question to be con- 
sidered ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Land Inquiry 
Committee wish it emphatically, but if the Land Values Taxers 
have tried to consider it they have failed. No evidence of such 
consideration appears in the Separate Report; still less does it 
contain any answer to the question. It is true that Mr. Harper 
has a scheme of his own on this subject which is embodied 
in the Reservation at pp. 108-110 of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s Report ; but here he is alone, not a single other member 
of the Committee having joined him in signing the Reservation. 
With Mr. Harper’s exception the Departmental Committee 
thinks that the existing law for the extension of muni- 
cipal boundaries is sufficient, and the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee appears to agree, though it wishes to stimulate such 
extensions by a boundary commission, and by imposing conditions 
on the distribution of grants-in-aid. 

The gravity of the second question is recognised by the 
members of the Departmental Committee who sign the Separate 
Report : 

Rateable value [they say] includes railways, tramways, gas, water and 
electric undertakings, canals, shops, offices, warehouses, and manufactories 
of all kinds, as well as agricultural holdings; and it is clear that in most 
cases the use of rateable value as a measure of ability to pay ceases to have 
any meaning; 
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and again, speaking of the present system : 

In the cases of railways and other undertakings, where a proportion 

of net earnings is taken as a basis . . . the assessment arrived at may be 
excessive. 
Anyone reading these passages will naturally suppose that he is 
next to be told how railways, tramways, gas, water and electric 
undertakings, canals, harbours and docks, are to be assessed 
under a system of rating land values. He will be disappointed ; 
not another word on the subject is to be found in the Separate 
Report. Nor can it be said that the valuation now being made 
under the Finance Act supplies what is lacking, for this does not 
purport to show the site value of the land occupied by such public 
undertakings. The witnesses for the Land Values Group were, 
naturally, pressed upon the subject. After a good deal of talk 
about ‘ privilege’ and ‘monopoly,’ and after a vain search for 
any canon of valuation, they flung principle to the winds, and 
were reduced to saying that the value of the railway companies’ 
ground must be at least 3000/. an acre, or 7000/. an acre for a 
main line to Birmingham or Glasgow. From such absurdity as 
this the signatories to the Separate Report have saved themselves 
by not dealing with the question at all. They put forward, it 
is true, a new definition of site value; but it contains no mention 
whatever of franchise, or monopoly value, or statutory privilege. 
For all that their definition lays down, or their Separate Report 
contains, the site value of a railway is no greater than that of 
the arable land through which it runs, the site value of a reservoir 
containing a city’s water supply no greater than that of the 
adjoining moorland pastures. . 

The Land Inquiry Committee in its turn takes fright and 
bolts! The metaphor is commonplace ; but no other will express 
the catastrophe with adequate bathos : 

In our opinion [they say], the agricultural value of the land occupied 
is not a fair measure of the site value of a railway line. The right to 
construct and work a railway is an exclusive privilege granted by Act of 
Parliament; it affords an opportunity of obtaining monopoly profits, and 
accordingly adds considerably to the value of the land in connection with 
which it is exercised. At the same time, no practicable method of ascer- 
taining the additional value due to this monopoly privilege has, so far 
as we are aware, yet been devised, nor are we in a position to suggest 
one. We think that the subject should be investigated by an official 
inquiry. Meanwhile, until a satisfactory method of ascertaining their 
monopoly value has been devised, we would suggest that railways should 
continue to be rated on the basis of the existing law. 


A footnote refers to another page where ‘we make certain sug- 
gestions for reform’; but all that those suggestions come to is 
that ‘an independent assessor should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment who should value all special properties,’ presumably on the 
basis of the existing law. 
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* What stalwart opponents of privilege and monopoly we really 
would be,’ say the Land Inquiry Committee, ‘if we only knew 
how! After all, much as has been said about us, we are only 
appointed unofficially ; perhaps an official inquiry would help us 
out.’ But can they even catch at that straw? An official inquiry 
has been held ; the Land Values Group put forward their best wit- 
nesses ; their evidence was published nearly two years ago; and 
all they could say was that railways were worth 3000l. an acre, 
or perhaps 7000/.; and all that the Land Values minority on 
that Committee could do was delicately to burke this question. 
* No practical method has been devised.’ ‘ Railways should con- 
tinue to be rated on the basis laid down by the existing law.’ 
One sentence is enough to show why this conclusion destroys the 
case for a consistent scheme of Land Values Taxation. The chief 
argument for setting up land values as a basis of rating or taxa- 
tion is that the existing law discourages and penalises industry 
and development by levying rates on the value of improvements ; 
and now, the greatest improvements of all, railways, canals, 
mines, tramways, docks, gasworks, waterworks, electric light and 
power works—the great public services—are to continue to be 
thus discouraged and penalised. 

The real reason for the precipitate retreat is this. It has 
now been proved to demonstration—though the propagandists of 
Land Values Taxation fought strenuously against this conclusion 
—that the effect of the application of their principles must be 
enormously to increase the burden of the rates on agricultural 
land. In a rural parish which contains perhaps a main line of 
railway, perhaps a brickfield, perhaps both, the railway company 
and the brickmaker now bear a very large share of the rates, 
and the farmers and other ratepayers are correspondingly relieved. 
If the railway and the brickfield are rated on the bare value of 
their sites, the balance is shifted from one to the other. When 
this obvious truth could no longer be contested, it became neces- 
sary to search for some formula by which the railway company 
could still be highly rated. The formula sought has not been 
found ; so the only possibility left is to exclude the railways from 
the new and equitable system. But the reduction of the rates on 
brickfields and similar properties would still transfer a substantial 
portion of the balance of the rates on to agricultural occupiers, 
and so both Reports recommend that agricultural land should be 
rated to the new site value rates, not in full, but on some fraction 
of its value. Such land is at present rated on one half of its 
rateable value under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 ; and it has 
long been a cry from Radical benches and platforms that this 
was an iniquitous Act, because it made an enormous present to 
agricultural landowners at the expense of the community. The 
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Land Values Taxers have taken up the cry, and promise that 
their system will do away with the necessity for this Act. The 
Minority Report (as well as that of the Land Inquiry Committee) 
recommends that the proposed site values rate should be borne 
by the owners of land as soon as existing contracts are at an end. 
So the present to the landowners is to continue; and yet, lest 
that might not be enough to prevent a monstrous injustice to 
agriculture, railways. and other public undertakings are to be 
kept outside the new system and made to pay on the old basis. 

There is yet another grievance against the present system for 
which it has now been found that Land Values Taxation provides 
no remedy. The Land Values propagandists can scarcely find 
words to express their feelings of the ineptitude of the present rule 
under which properties are assessed as they stand, according to 
the annual value derived from their actual use. This is often 
called the rule of rebus sic stantibus. Plots of equal capital value 
(as Mr. Verinder points out in his book, already quoted) may 
have different annual values according as they are used for an 
up-to-date factory, a row of labourers’ cottages, a range of glass- 
houses, a highly tilled farm, a poorly cultivated farm; or may 
have no rateable value at all, if vacant or unused. ‘ Under taxa- 
tion and rating of land values,’ he goes on, ‘all would be rated 
and taxed on the equal value of the equal opportunities.’ This 
proposition lies at the root of the contention that such taxation 
and rating would encourage development, while the present 
system discourages it, and would put a stop to the ‘ holding-up ’ 
of vacant and undeveloped land. Yet the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee uses this very case as an apology for not proposing the 
levy of the whole of the rates on a basis of site value. 


In the first place [they say] there is a great deal of undeveloped land 
on the edges of our towns which, though its capital value is high, could 
not be put to any immediate use better than its agricultural use, and the 
imposition of a sudden heavy rate upon owners of such land would hit 
them very severely without doing anything to develop the land. In the 
second place, there are many people who have recently paid high prices 
for land in the belief that it would continue to pay upon its present agri- 
cultural basis for a number of years. Though we have shown earlier such 
@ vested interest cannot be recognised if it is contrary to the interests of 
the community, none the less, both in the case of the owners of vacant 
sites and of undeveloped land it would cause too drastic a change in the 
fortunes of individuals suddenly to transfer the whole of rates to sites. 


The Separate Report of the Departmental Committee goes 
atill further, and recommends that ‘ unripe’ land with a building 
value, provided it is put to an adequate temporary use, shall 
receive an abatement of half the site values rate; while a person 
who shows that the conditions under which the land is used pre- 
vent him from realising or enjoying more than a part of the site 
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value is to receive a rebate. As soon, therefore, as the whole~ 
site value is realised, he will pay the full rate; so that improve- 
ments will be ‘penalised’ again. Where, then, is the much- 
vaunted stimulus that was to be applied to the ‘sleeping’ land- 
lord who is supposed to batten on the holding-up of land. 

The two reporting bodies have shattered the foundations of 
the Land Values system so effectually that their proposals for 
introducing an ‘instalment’ of it may be summarised very 
shortly. Suffice it to say that the minority of the Departmental 
Committee propose a site value rate limited (by a complicated 
rule) to the raising of a fractional part of any increase of local 
expenditure above the level of expenditure existing at the time 
of the imposition of the rate; and have come to no conclusion on 
the question whether local authorities should be compelled to levy 
such a rate, or should merely be given the option of doing so; 
that the Land Inquiry Committee propose a compulsory rate to 
levy the whole of such increase, together with a compulsory rate 
of 1d. upon site values towards existing expenditure, but say (in 
italics) that these proposals would only be practicable if all rate- 
payers had their existing rates diminished by means of a new 
grant-in-aid ; in other words, if the Treasury would subsidise the 
change. They do not recommend that the subsidy should be raised 
by Land Values Taxation; and thus they suggest that heavier 
Imperial taxes are to be raised on their present bases, in order 
that the basis of local rates may be shifted! Both bodies seem 
to suggest the employment of the valuation that is being made 
under the Budget of 1909 as the basis of their proposed rates ; but 
the Departmental minority steers clear of saying this in so many 
words, because (as both bodies admit) that valuation includes the 
value of agricultural improvements, and that must be excluded 
if rates are to be levied on this basis. No longer ago than last 
year, the Land Values Group proposed in Parliament to exclude 
the value of only those agricultural improvements which had 
been effected since 1879; and now the Minority Report proposes 
that all such improvements are to be excluded. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, in the Budget debate, hinted at a 
time limit. In truth, what with the necessity for this amend- 
ment, and what with the effect of Mr. Justice Scrutton’s decision 
as to tenant right and grass, the Budget Valuation in rural dis- 
tricts (and in many urban districts as well) is waste paper for rating 
purposes; and, if site values rates are to be levied at all, the 
valuation must be done over again. Whether it can be com- 
pleted in its new form by the autumn of 1915, as Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to hope, is highly questionable ; clearly it cannot, 
if the work is to be done by actual valuation, and not by mere 
arithmetical corrections. 
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The reporting bodies have thus destroyed one by one all the 
arguments that have been urged in favour of Land Values Taxa- 
tion, except those which support it merely as a circuitous method 
of confiscation. They have shown that it does not solve the 
problem of necessitous areas ; they have found no formula to apply 
to special properties, so they must continue to ‘penalise and 
discourage ’ the greatest of improvements; they propose to per- 
petuate the differential rating of agriculture ; they recognise that 
‘holding up’ cannot be prevented, or industry stimulated, by 
rating vacant and undeveloped land as if it were occupied and 
developed ; they cannot even pretend that they possess a ready- 
made basis of valuation. In spite of all this, they seriously 
suggest the imposition of site value rates. And why? There 
can only be one reason—the necessity for recommending some- 
thing. They have been brought on to the ground ; their seconds 
—more eager than the principals—have put the pistols into their 
hands and stand waiting for them to fight a combat @ outrance 
against ‘ Monopoly ’ and ‘ Privilege.’ But all they can venture 
to do is to fire into the air, because, like the classic duellists of 
Brentford, they realise that 


If we go off without a shot 
There will be strange reports! 


What will be the ‘ upshot in the end’? Will the Revenue, 
Valuation and Rating Bills, which Mr. Lloyd George has told 
us are to be introduced by his Right Honourable Friends, embody 
the scheme of the minority of the Departmental Committee or of 
the Land Inquiry Committee, with their concessions of principle, 
or a policy of ‘Thorough’? How will the inequalities between 
different rating areas be balanced? Will the railways and the 
other great public services be excluded from the scheme, or will 
the long-sought formula for including them be found? Will the 
wind be tempered to agricultural land and to land that cannot 
be developed? Those may prophesy who know. To the un- 


initiate the oracles are inscrutable. 
E. M. Konstam. 























THE ARCH-DEPOPULATOR OF THE 
| HIGHLANDS 


IF ever a gross offender has been let off easily, Mr. Lloyd George, 
in spite of the criticisms which have been showered on him, has 
been let off easily hitherto in respect of his ‘ inaccuracies’ (a very 
euphemistic phrase) as to the economic history of the Highlands. 
Lord Tullibardine and others personally connected with the ques- 
tion have again and again exposed this and that monstrous mis- 
statement to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has com- 
mitted himself ; and it might not seem that a person like myself, 
who knows the Highlands only as a constant autumnal visitor 
‘at deer forests’ and similar localities, should have much left 
to add to the facts and criticisms adduced by Highland proprie- 
tors themselves. A long acquaintance, however, not with the 
Highlands only, but with the literature of the Highland land 
question and other sources of information, enables me to set forth 
with very considerable precision a mass of facts of which some 
are probably known to few people, whilst none of them, so far 
as I have myself observed, have found their place in the con- 
troversy which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has provoked. 
They will be found to throw fresh light on the profundity of his 
burlesque ignorance. 

Let me begin by reproducing a few of his more prominent 
statements. His main thesis is that, under cover of the exist- 
ing land laws, the Highlands have been depopulated by the pro- 
prietors in order that a few ‘rich plutocrats’ may for a few weeks 
in the year enjoy the pleasure of deer-stalking. Let us consider 
how he elaborates this proposition in detail. 

Those, he says, ‘ who doubt this statement have merely got 
to take their next holiday in the Highlands of Scotland, and there 
they will find ’—what? 

‘They will find millions of acres which formerly maintained 
the sturdiest, the most gallant race under the sun, a desert.’ 

And why have the inhabitants disappeared? ‘In order that 
these millions of acres may be consigned entirely to sport—the 
whole of this area.’ 

And what is the sport in question? The sport in question is 
deer-stalking. The people have been cleared away simply to 
make deer-forests. And what, asks Mr. George, is a deer-forest? 
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A Highland deer-forest is a place where formerly thousands of people 
made a living by cultivating the soil—thousands of the most robust and 
gallant people these islands have ever seen. What happens when you 
make a deer-forest? You turn them all out—every man of them. You 
pull down their houses, you burn them. That is the first thing you do 
when you make a deer-forest. 


He adds in another speech that, on such occasions as these, 
the people are invariably ‘ driven away homeless.’ 

And now we come to the statement which is the most im- 
portant of the whole series—that which is meant to invest the 
above generalities with precision. This relates to the number 
of the population which has thus been driven away homeless, 
in order to make room for deer. Mr. George will not commit 
himself to any exact figure; but at all events, he says, it is a 
number which is to be reckoned by ‘scores of thousands ’— 
‘scores of thousands of industrious, thrifty, happy, crofting 
farmers—swept away by the disastrous brush of landlordism— 
purely in order to provide a few weeks’ sport for plutocrats.’ 

These statements, and many others to the same effect, have 
been dealt with individually over and over again. Let us here 
begin with reconsidering them from a point of wider view. They 
are all of them renderings of a theme which was not invented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, but has been, with 
the recklessness of envenomed ignorance, borrowed by him from 
other people, whose ignorance was equal to his own, but very 
much more pardonable. This theme, reduced to its simplest 
elements, means that the Highland landlords have, whether for 
the purpose of creating deer-forests or otherwise, driven away 
such a vast proportion of the inhabitants that the Highlands may 
be fairly described as being by this time depopulated. Now 
nobody—not even the most violent agitator—pretends that the 
alleged depopulation has taken place all at once. It is repre- 
sented as a process which covers some extended period, and which 
must therefore have some definite history ; and, regard being had 
to the character of the events in view, this must be a history 
which can only be expressed accurately in terms of definite dates, 
and definite figures, showing what at each date the total popula- 
tion of the Highland counties was. But these are precisely the 
details which those persons who descant on depopulation omit. 
They may give figures here and there with regard to some par- 
ticular district—for example, the parish which was the scene of 
the celebrated ‘ Sutherland Clearances’ (to which we will recur 
presently) ; but they none of them attempt to deal with the High- 
land population as a whole, or, what is equally important, to 
compare the history of one type of district with the history of 
another type. They seem to be unaware of the fact that accurate 
and comprehensive information as to such matters exists, and 
covers indeed a considerably longer period than even many 
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students imagine. The first official Census of Scotland took place 
in the year 1801; and from that year onwards every decennial 
increase or decrease of inhabitants of every parish in the country 
is ascertainable ; but it is not perhaps so well known that a Census 
no less comprehensive was taken for the year 1755. This was 
entrusted, under the direction of Sir John Sinclair, parish by 
parish, to the various parochial ministers, who not only recorded 
the number of their then parishioners (this being about the year 
1796), but also, by reference to their respective parochial records, 
tabulated corresponding figures for the earlier year just men- 
tioned. In the case of the larger towns there may have been 
some room for inaccuracy, but in the case of the Highland 
parishes, where the population was always sparse, and the cir- 
cumstances of every household were known to every other, the 
task of the ministers was easy, and was, there is no doubt, 
performed with substantial exactitude. 

Let us, then, take the four most exclusively Highland 
counties—the counties in which anything like an urban element 
is at its minimum—namely, Sutherland, Ross-shire, Inverness- 
shire, and Argyll, which extend from Cape Wrath to the southern 
extremity of Cantyre, and consider the population of each, and 
also of the four together, at successive dates during a period of 
nearly 160 years. 


Population of the Four most exclusively Highland Counties from the Year 
1755 to the Year 1911. 





-—— 


1755 1801 | 1811 1821 1831 1831 1851 1911 

















Sutherland . | 20,774 | 23,117 | 23,629 | 23,840 25,518 | 24,282 | 25,793 | 20,180 
Ross-shire . | 42,193 | 56,318 | 60,583 | 68,762 | 74,826 | 78,685 | 82,707 | 77,353 
Inverness- 

shire . | 76,867 | 72,672 | 77,671 | 87,961 | 94,797 | 97,799 | 96,500 | 87,270 
Argyll . | 75,700 | 81,297 | 86,541 | 97,316 |100,993 | 97,371 | 89,298 | 70,901 









































215,534 |233,404 |248,424 |277,879 (296,134 |298,137 |294,298 |255,704 








Now, before we begin to examine these figures generally, let 
us take those relating to Sutherland alone, that being the county 
which persons like the Chancellor of the Exchequer pre-eminently 
associate with ‘ depopulations ’ or ‘ clearances ’—with the burning 
out of ‘ thousands of thrifty happy cultivators,’ with driving them 
away homeless, with turning the land into a desert, in order 
that plutocrats may have the pleasure of a few weeks of deer- 
stalking. The reason' why Sutherland is thus singled out as 
an example is the fact that in the year 1814 certain small tenants 
were evicted from their homes in the parish of Kildonan, by 
methods of such barbarity as to render their case famous. Now 
it may be observed in passing that the use of these methods 
became notorious, not because they were typical, but for the 
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precisely opposite reason that they were exceptional. Moreover, 
no one has condemned them more strongly than certain of the 
great Highland landlords themselves. The important point at 
issue, in so far as this case is representative, is not the methods 
employed, but the object, and what we may call the scale. With 
regard to the object of these proceedings, as has been frequently 
pointed out, this had nothing whatever to do with the creation 
of any deer-forest. The object in view was the multiplication 
of sheep. This is specially stated in the earlier Census Reports. 
The plutocratic deer-stalker of to-day was a creature who did 
not then exist. To suppose that the present deer-forests were 
originally cleared for deer is like supposing that William the Con- 
queror cleared away Charles the First in order to make room for 
Queen Anne. The deer-forests of modern days took the place 
of sheep farms that had ceased to pay. And now, to confine 
ourselves to the special case here in question—the celebrated 
‘Sutherland clearings ’—which are with agitators the classical 
example of depopulation, and which, if one may judge from the 
language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, drove thousands 
homeless into exile, and by a single stroke decimated the popula- 
tion of the county—let us see what really happened, as shown 
by precise and unimpeachable figures. 

In the first place, with reference to the county of Sutherland 
as a whole, it will be seen by an examination of the population 
table already given that these clearances, whatever their actual 
extent, were so far from being sufficient to turn the county into 
what Mr. George calls a ‘ desert’ that the population of Suther- 
land (except for a decline between the years 1831 and 1841, 
accounted for by the town of Dornoch) steadily increased from 
the middle of the eighteenth century up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. It was, in round figures, 20,700 in the year 1755 ; 23,100 
in the year 1801 ; 23,600 three years before the clearances ; 23,800 
seven years afterwards; 25,500 seventeen years afterwards (i.e. 
in the year 1831), whilst twenty years later again it had risen 
to 25,800. 

Were, then, the celebrated clearances a myth, or an event 
so trivial as to have left no mark whatever on the statistical 
records of the county? This is not so. On the contrary, they 
have, in the Census records, left a mark of a very precise kind. 
They occurred, as has been said already, in the parish of -Kil- 
donan. The population of that parish in the year 1755’ was 
1443 ; in the year 1801 it was 1440. In the year 1811 it was 1574 
(the date of the clearings being 1814); in the next Census year 
it was 565. For the next twenty years it was stationary—namely 
256. In the year 1851 it was 2288. The meaning of these 
figures is not apparent on the face of them ; but let us first take 
them as they stand. They show that the primary displacement 
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affected just over 1000 persons, or 200 families, and that there 
was a subsequent displacement of 300 persons, or of 60 families 
more—the total numbers displaced in the course of twenty-seven 
years having been 1300 persons and 260 families. They show, 
moreover, or rather they seem to show, that this displacement 
of 1300 persons belonging to the parish in question was, ten 
years later, more than made good by a sudden increase amounting 
to more than 2000. The explanation is as follows. Kildonan 
parish is contiguous to the maritime parish of Loth, and sub- 
sequently to the clearings the boundaries of these two parishes 
were changed, so that a large part of what was formerly recorded 
as the population of the one figures in the later returns as part 
of the population of the other. This confusion will be obviated 
if we take the two parishes together. 





1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 1911 




















Kildonan . .  .| 1,440/ 1,574| 566| 257| 256 | 2,228 | 1,787 
Loh . . .  .| 1,874| 1,330 | 2,008 | 2,214 | 2,526| 640| 367 
Loth and Kildonan _. | 2,814 | 2,904 | 2,573 | 2,471 | 2,782 | 2,868 | 2,154 


From this Table it will be seen that, if we take the two parishes 
together and compare the lowest number to which the population 
fell between the date of the clearings and the year 1851, with 
its number before the clearings were effected—namely 2471, as 
compared with 2904—the population which was moved farther 
than the borders of the adjoining parish, instead of numbering 
1300 persons, did not amount to more than 430, or 86 
families, in the course of seventeen years. The bulk of the 
persons affected, instead of being driven away ‘homeless’ into 
exile from their native land, were removed by a day’s journey 
from a certain inland district to villages situated on the sea, more 
particularly to Helmsdale and to Brora, which were (it was so esti- 
mated) far more favourable to their industry, and where the natural 
increase of the population between the years 1831 and 1841 was 
far greater than it had been in the inland districts between the 
years 1801 and 1811. That the displaced persons, apart from 
the emotional tragedy of the change, did not in any material sense 
suffer from it, but on the contrary were great gainers, may be 
seen by anybody who will compare the well-built village of Brora 
with the old crofters’ huts of the interior, of which examples 
still remain. It is open to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as it is to anybody else, to impugn the wisdom of the farming 
policy of which the ‘ Sutherland clearances’ were an incident; 
but the sensational barbarity with which these clearances were 
carried out, and to which they owe their celebrity, is a matter 
altogether apart. Many people have been turned out of house 
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and home to make way for railways. They have not as a rule 
been burnt out; but even if they had been, this accidental fact 
would be no argument against the development of the railway 
system. Apart from the transitory barbarities which dis- 
tinguished them in so lamentable a way, the story of the Suther- 
land clearings briefly amounts to this. They had no more to do 
with deer than the discovery of Australia had to do with the dis- 
covery of America. They were part of a farming policy, the object 
of which was the multiplication of sheep; or, in other words, the 
multiplication of mutton and woollen clothing. 

This policy, even if otherwise successful, had one drawback. 
It involved the uprooting of a certain number of families from 
their ancient homes, and planting them elsewhere, or leaving 
them to shift for themselves. What was the extent of these 
evils in the case which is generally cited as the arch-example 
of them? Between the years 1801 and 1851 Sutherland con- 
tained from 4600 to 5000 families, of which, just before the clear- 
ings, about 300 were in the parish of Kildonan. The net result 
of the clearances, so far as the question of population is concerned, 
was the transference of about 250 of these families to the parish 
which lies next to it—a fact which can be verified by the Census 
returns; whilst about 50 families—or about 1 per cent. of 
the population—cannot be traced, and may be taken to have left 
the county. The absurdity of describing these events, however 
open they may be to hostile criticism otherwise, as an example 
of general depopulation, is sufficiently shown by the fact that, as 
the foregoing Tables show, the population of the county as a 
whole, instead of declining, exhibited a constant increase up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, except for a decline in the 
town and neighbourhood of Dornoch. In spite of this decline, 
the total population of the county about forty years after the 
clearances exceeded what it was before by about 2700 persons, 
or 13 percent. It exceeded the population as it was in the middle 
of the eighteenth century by 25 per cent. The decline began 
after the year 1851. It was part of a contemporaneous movement 
which, under the regime of Free Trade, took place amongst the 
rural population of Great Britain from the Highlands of Scot- 
land down to Cornwall. In the Highlands, however, it was 
marked by certain local peculiarities, which have been neglected 
in current controversy, and to which attention shall now be 
called. 

If the first of the Tables printed in this article be re- 
examined, it will be seen that the total population of the four 
counties here in question reached its maximum between the years 
1831-1841. If we take as our starting-point the year 1755, the 
total increase up to the year 1841 was about 83,000, and the sub- 
sequent decrease has been about 43,000. If we start with the 
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year 1801—the year of the first official Census—the increase was 
65,000, the subsequent decrease was 43,000. Now no popula- 
tion can increase unless there is some extension of the industries 
by which it is supported. Here, then, we have certain definite 
quantities to deal with. By the extension or development of what 
industries did 65,000 more people support themselves in the 
year 1841 than were supporting themselves within the same area 
forty years before? The commonest answer to this question will 
be that, whatever may have been the local displacements of popu- 
lation involved, the 65,000 extra people in question owed their 
means of livelihood to the development of great sheep-farms. 
But before we content ourselves with this answer, there is another 
Highland industry of which, though the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has probably never heard its name, it is necessary to 
take account. This is the kelp industry. It consisted of the 
manufacture of certain chemicals, by burning, from the seaweed 
thrown up by the Atlantic all along the coasts of the Western 
Highlands and Islands. This industry, which was established 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, reached a maximum 
of prosperity about (for its fortunes appear to have varied some- 
what in different localities) the year 1830; which prosperity con- 
tinued up to the general establishment of Free Trade, when a 
removal of protective duties on the chemicals thus produced en- 
abled them to be undersold, or so greatly reduced their value that 
the industry gradually expired. The annual value of the products 
about eighty years ago was computed at about 400,000/.—a sum 
equivalent to about 8l. per family of the entire population of the 
four counties in question. The eighth Duke of Argyll printed 
some very interesting estate accounts of the eighteenth century 
bearing on this subject, compiled by a friend and adviser of his 
family—Forbes of Culloden. From these accounts it appears 
that, so far as the actual kelp-workers were concerned, the profits 
of that industry were sufficient to enable them to pay their entire 
rent, and in respect of their agricultural holdings to be entirely 
rent-free. This is borne out by details given in what is commonly 
called ‘ The New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ published about 
seventy years ago, where it is stated that the profits of the kelp 
industry (which occupied only two months of the year) were 
just sufficient to raise an increasing population from what would 
otherwise be a state of starvation to one of reasonable competence. 
Some time ago, on the basis of the above facts, I made a rough 
computation of the total number of those who depended on this 
industry for their existence and their continuance in their native 
homes; and it appeared to me that their number, when at its 
maximum, was probably between 30,000 and 40,000 persons. 
I have recently examined the matter with greater care, and in 
the following way. From the north-west of Sutherland down to the 
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southern extremity of Argyll, I have taken the sea-coast parishes 
and the adjacent islands separately, noting the population of each 
as shown by the Census returns at three different dates—first, 
in the year 1801; secondly, in the year (in nearly every case 
between 1831 and 1841) when the population of each parish was 
at its maximum; and thirdly, its population in 1911. Without 
wearying the reader with a list (far from complete) of twenty- 
two of the principal districts in which the kelp industry was 
carried on, the results of this examination may be briefly tabulated 


thus: 


1831-1841 
Mainland and Insular Parishes 1801 (In each case, year 1911 


influenced by the Kelp Industry of maximum 
population) 


Sutherland, mainland . - | 5,080 8,163 5,070 
Ross-shire, western mainland | 7,029 10,197 5,986 
Inverness-shire, 
island parishes | 15,631 27,652 15,810 
Argyll, mainland and islands | 17,779 26,800 13,657 


45,519 72,812 40,523 


+27,293 “ols, ~ 32,289 


Increase up to 1841 decrease 








The significance of these figures as they stand (were they com- 
plete, it would be still more striking) may be seen by comparing 
them with those for the four counties as a whole. 

The entire population of these counties rose from about 233 ,000 
in the year 1801 to about 298,000 in the year 1841—an increase 
of 28 per cent. By the year 1911 it had declined to 255,000— 
a decrease of 15 per cent. 

During the same periods the population of those seaboard and 
insular districts which were affected by the kelp industry in- 
creased by 60 per cent. whilst the industry flourished, and then, 
after the industry was extinguished by Free Trade, decreased by 
45 per cent. It appears, therefore, that out of the 43,000 persons 
lost to the four counties since the year 1841, at least 32,000 had 
been supported by the manufacture of kelp, and disappeared with 
its disappearance, a similar number having originally owed their 
existence to the inception of that industry in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and its rapid development during the first four 
decades of the nineteenth. 

It may therefore be said with some confidence that, of the 
43,000 persons which the four counties have lost since their popu- 
lation reached its maximum in the year 1841, at least 72 per 
cent. were driven away, neither for the sake of sheep or for the 
sake of deer, but simply and solely in the interest of a policy 
of free imports. 

Tf we put aside the kelp industry and the populations asso- 
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ciated with it altogether, the rest of the population showed during 
the nineteenth century a total increase of 37,000 persons, and 
a subsequent decrease of 10,000. The upward movement took 
place under Protection, and the downward under Free Trade. 
Both were associated with the fortunes of the large sheep farms. 
The subsequent use of these areas for deer-forests mitigated the 
decrease, and was in no sense the cause of it, just as the loss 
which a man experiences by buying an unsuitable gun may be 
mitigated by selling it at half price to a less fastidious sportsman. 
In any case, it is ridiculous to talk, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer talks, about the Highlands having been depopulated 
during the last hundred years, when the present population of the 
counties most exclusively Highland is greater by about 23,000 
persons than it was at the time when the alleged depopulation 
began. W. H. Mattock. 


Postscript.—Those who wish to pursue this subject farther may turn to 
the third volume of Celtic Scotland, by Mr. W. F. Skene, published in 1880, 
which I had not by me when I wrote the above pages. The facts here 
stated as to the connexion of the kelp industry with the increase of the 
Highland population during the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and 
its subsequent decline, are there emphasised in a yet more striking way, 
various accessory details being given. 

One of these is the introduction of potatoes as a staple article of food. 
Whilst the manufacture of kelp during two months of the year offered a 
very lucrative occupation to an increasing number of people, they had 
to support themselves for the rest of the time on their own home-grown 
crops. Of these, the potato crop was the only one which it was found 
possible to augment. The author gives, as a typical illustration, the case 
of a parish in Skye. The population of this parish, under the stimulus 
of the kelp industry, increased between the years 1801 and 1841 by 50 per 
cent. ; but the yield of oats—the only staple crop apart from potatoes— 
remained stationary, whilst the potato crop alone increased. In this way 
the new population was enabled to provide itself with food for nine or ten 
months of the year; but for a part of each year it would have been 
starving if the kelp industry had not provided it with the means of 
purchasing food from elsewhere. What for the new population the kelp 
industry meant was all the difference between a possible life and an impos- 
sible one. When it declined, those who depended on its prosperity were no 
longer able to make both ends meet, and consequently they had to go. 

Mr. Skene also points out how the purely economic stimulus given to 
the population by the kelp industry was supplemented by the fact that the 
great Highland landlords, when raising regiments during the early years 
of the nineteenth century, promised the recruits small plots of land as 
soon as the regiments should be disbanded, and that a large number of 
those for whom the kelp industry was a necessity were settled on such plots 
in this way. és tq 

With regard to Mr. Lloyd George, there are two farther points to which 
before concluding I may be permitted to call attention. 

‘You remember,’ he said at Swindon, ‘ the story of the steamer that 
was coasting round the shores of Sutherland. The wind was from the 
shore, and the smoke was so thick, coming from the burning crofts, that the 
steersman could not see his way. That is the first thing you do when you 
make a deer forest.’ If any steamer ever had such an experience, what 
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really must have happened is obvious. The landlords were not burning 
down crofts. Crofters were burning the heather—a process which is under- 
taken for agricultural purposes, and which they are generally under 
covenant to perform at stated intervals. 

A more ludicrous blunder it would be very difficult to conceive, and 

yet Mr. Lloyd George can be more ludicrous still, Even when he was 
speaking to a south country audience at Swindon, who presumably knew 
little of the Highlands, it seems to have occurred to him that he was in 
danger of being reminded that some deer forests at all events had never 
been fit for agriculture, had never been stolen from crofters, and could 
therefore not be restored to them. He proved himself equal to the occasion. 
If they have not, he said in effect, been stolen from the Highland crofters, 
they are to-day, as places of recreation, being stolen from the people 
generally ; and he went on to give a sketch of the manner in which, as a 
constructive statesman, he himself would remedy this injustice. An 
average deer forest, he said, consists of about ‘40,000 acres.’ He would 
take this area from the plutocrat who now monopolises it and apply it to 
two concurrent uses. In the first place, he would cut it-up into ‘200 golf- 
courses.’ In the second place, he would let the shooting rights ‘ for 2s. 6d. 
a week per head’ to ‘18,000 workmen,’ who would enjoy themselves at that 
modest cost for a couple of months each year. Now with regard to the 
patrons of the golf-courses, they would probably be what Mr. Lloyd George 
has described as ‘ comparatively poor men,’ with not much more than 50001. a 
year; and though (if we allow only ten players to every course) they 
would want twenty hotels each with 100 bedrooms, one can imagine these 
being erected and filled with a profitable clientéle. But how would matters 
stand with the 18,000 workmen, who are to enjoy eight weeks’ shooting at 
2s. 6d. a week? They would all want board and lodging on what is now 
a desolate waste, ten miles or twenty miles away from any town, railway, or 
village. In order to house them, it would be necessary to construct 180 
large hotels, 1000 boarding-houses, or 2000 overgrown cottages, capable 
of taking in nine lodgers each. The mere erection of such structures—to 
say nothing of the furniture and the making and maintenance of roads— 
would cost anything from 1,000,000/. to 2,000,0007. Who would provide 
money for a wild-cat scheme like this? But a still more pertinent 
question still remains to be answered. Even if we suppose the 18,000 
workmen to be duly housed and on the scene of action, what does Mr. Lloyd 
George suppose that they would find to shoot? Presumably he thinks that 
they would shoot deer. He seems wholly unaware that only on a very large 
forest are so many as 100 deer shootable in the course of a season; and it 
may safely be said that, even if the deer were there, only one sportsman 
out of 200 would have any chance of hitting one. But it is more important 
to say, and it may be said with still greater safety, that since the whole 
of the forest is to be traversed all day long by 2000 golf-players and, per- 
haps, 2000 caddies, there would not be a deer in the place for anybody 
to hit or miss; and if the 18,000 workmen with their 18,000 guns hit any- 
thing (as they very certainly would do), what they would hit would be 
the golf-players. and one another. 

And here is a proposal which one of the chief Ministers of the Crown 
actually puts before a great public meeting of his admirers as a prominent 
feature of a serious scheme of land reform—a proposal so farcical in its 
ignorance that, except for the speaker’s venom, it might be taken for the 
joke of a comedian in a Christmas pantomime. 


The Editor of Tue NinereentaH Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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